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“‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoM WHICH TRIETH ouR HEARTS.” 
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THE RESURRECTION FLOWER." 
BY MARGARET 3. PRESTON. 


HE folded his hands across his breast, 
As token that toils should cease ; 

And his pallid face had a look of rest, 
That startled them with its peace. 


So weary had been the stress and strife, 
8o chafing the trials past ! 

And now like a loosened bark his life 
Was drifting away at last. 


They had not the heart to signal him, 
With even a touch or tone; 

As out to the sea unknown and dim 
They watched as he went alone. 


They knew that the pilot who held the helm 
Would guide to the furthest verge ; 

Nor suffer a fear to overwhelm, 
Nor suffer a wave to merge. 


And 60, as they sat with hushing breath, 
Too burdened, too awed to speak, 

There burst on the silent room of death 
A child, with a flashing cheek. 


* Ah, see!’’ she said, “it is sweet and bright, 
And brimmed to the edge with dew. 
it harried to open its leaves last night, 
To be ready in time for you.” 


She knew not, the darling, what she did, 
As her childish thought she told ; 

Nor what was the mystic meaning hid 
In that delicate cup of gold. 


For over the greening April land 
Had broken the Easter hour, 

And the flower she laid in the dying hand 
Was a Resurrection Flower. 


_— 


® The Virginia name for the Daffodil or Easter Flower. 





UTAH AND THE ONEIDA COM- 
MUNITY. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN W..MEARS, D.D. 





THESE two objects, now so prominently 
before the public, although diverse in many 
particulars, are yet in other important re- 
spects indissolubly connected. 

1. The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States affirming the 
constitutionality of the law of Congress 
against polygamy carries with it a limita- 
tion of the principle of religious tolerance 
which applies to both these organizations. 
This limitation, like all sound law, is also 
good common sense, The principle is that 
the plea of religious belief cannot shield an 
offender against the penalty of the law. It 
holds equally good against violators of com- 
mon decency. Their offenses cannot be 
excused upon the plea that they are con- 
scientiously and honestly done. The im- 
moralities alike both of Utah and Oneida 
Community have been habitually defended 
on the ground that they are parts of the 
religious system of the perpretators. There 
is no crime under Heaven which might not 
be sheltered behind the same pretext. 
Thieving and murder, the suttee, and the 
self-immolation of victims under the car of 
Juggernaut are all performed as’ religious 
ceremonies by the Hindus; but who calls it 
intolerance on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment to attempt the suppression of these 

Wicked and bloody practices? If a band of 
Thugs should immigrate to this country, 


Practice, their religious scruples would not 








So polygamists, adulterers, and those liv- 
ing in systematic concubinage in our coun- 
try are deprived before the bar of the Su- 
preme Court, as well as the bar of public 
opinion, of their well-worn plea of religious 
liberty as guaranteed by the Constitution. 

2. These two systems make loud boasts of 
their superiority over all other social ar- 
rangements. They claim to be a positive, 
great,and beneficent advance upon every- 
thing to which society has hitherto at- 
tained. Each, in fact, claims to be final, the 
veritable Kingdom of God on earth. Noyes 
especially is clear that he and his associates 
are on the top rounds of the ladder to the 
resurrection state. They are so holy that 
they need neither marriage, preaching, ordi- 
nances, or a Sabbath. The churches around 
them need only to be sufficiently revived in 
order to reach their plane of holiness and 
to adopt their methods of living. 

But the one fact which of itself would 
be sufficient to dispose of these extravagant 
claims is the manifest degradation of wo- 
man under both of the systems. The touch- 
stone of every form of civilization is the 
position which it gives to woman. Her 
degradation is the signal of universal de- 
cline. We do not think there is or has 
been a question among those acquainted 
with the facts as to the effect of both of 
these systems upon the unfortunate crea- 
tures who have been drawn into their toils. 
It needs no revelation to show us that the 
path of progress and of social evolution does 
not lie across those bogs of uncleanness. 

3. Practically the question of getting rid 
of these two montrosities is one. If polyg- 
amy is a great evil and immorality, the 
organized concubinage of Oncida Com- 
munity is a still greater. If the Oneida 
Community were upon so large a scale as 
the Mormon settlement, it would fill the 
public eye and create more profound and 
widespread indignation than Utah has ever 
done. But its relation to New York State 
is not unlike that of Utah to the whole na- 
tion. The demand for the suppression of 
its immoral features is just as urgent upon 
us in this state as is the demand for the sup- 
pression of polygamy upon the people of 
the entire Union. The representatives of 
New York in Congress, as consistent men, 
must feel hampered by the toleration of 
Oneida Community, in their efforts against 
the immoralities of Utah. 

There isan apparent difference between 
the spirit of the New York community and 
that of the polygamists in Utah. The latter 
defy the Government and persist in their 
polygamous practices; the former, while 
claiming that they are violating no law upon 
the statute book of the state, promise in 
advance that they will obey any law apply- 
ing to their case which may be enacted. It 
is difficult to see how, under their present 
arrangements, they can honestly fulfill this 
promise. 

4. It is a mistake to suppose that there is 
any hostility or bitterness against Utah or 
the Oneida Community, as experiments in 
the great problem of co-operation and aside 
from their detestable immoral features. 
These experiments are full of interest and 
certainly have not been without the en- 
couragement of success. No one will 
grudge them a jot of their prosperity. It is 
not proposed to suppress or to crush either 
of these communities, if they can live and 
thrive without their scandalous social cus- 
toms. If they cannot live without them, let 
them go down. 





save their necks from the gallows. 
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INGTON. 
BY MARY CLEMMER. 


In those charming letters to his wife writ- 
ten by Dr. Mitchell, when in Congress, from 
1801 to 1818, printed in the current April 
number of Harper’s Magazine, we find that 
what society and legislation in Washington 
is to-day it was nearly eighty years ago. 

He says in a letter written in 1818: ‘‘I 
am constantly among politicians and quid- 
nunes, and yesterday I was at the Presi- 
dent’s house and conversed with Mr. Mad- 
ison and Mr. Monroe; and yet, for the curt- 
osity of me, I cannot discover any distinct 
plan or system of operation for 1813, either 
for war, finance, or commerce. . . . 
The taxes are to be postponed till the next 
meeting of Congress, and we are to get on 
in the meantime by loans and Treasury 
notes. . But we talk of energy, and 
vigor, and campaigning, and battles, and 
victory, and conquests, and glory, and 
death, like brave fellows.” . . . 

Later he writes: ‘‘ This is the last day but 
one of the session and of my legislative 
career. I am heartily glad of it; for, really, 
there is such a hurly-burly and confusion in 
the affairs of the nation and the times that 
I can scarcely tell what is right or what is 
wrong in our political course, and certainly, 
so far as I can judge, there is more to blame 
than to praise in our legislative doings.” 

If a mind as clear and comprehensive as 
Dr. Mitchell's could be thus confused over 
the national political complications of 1818, 
a demi-god might well be excused to-day 
if he acknowledged himself puzzled over 
the conundrumsof more than twice as many 
states and the fiercely conflicting ideas and 
interests of two vast opposing parties. 

It was in 1794 that John Adams wrote to 
his wife, the wise and justly-famous 
Abigail Adams: ‘‘Congress have been to- 
gether more than two months and have 
done nothing, and will continue sitting two 
months longer and do little. I, for my 
part, am wearied to death with ennui, con- 
fined to my seat, as in a prison, to see noth- 
ing done, have nothing said, and to say and 
do nothing.” A month later he wrote: 
‘We go on as usual. Congress resolving 
one thing and the Democratic societies re- 
solving to the contrary; the President doing 
what is right, and clubs and mobs resolving 
it to be all wrong.” 

Thus, you see, the Congress of the United 
States perpetually repeats itself, merely be- 
cause human nature fs one endless repetition, 
Circumstances modify {ts actions more or 
less; but its intrinsic essence never changes. 

The ennui that overcame John Adams in 
his seat in Congress, eighty-five years ago, 
oppresses equally Hon. Mr. Sputterbudget 

in hig, to-day. So oppressed is he by the 
atmosphere he breathes, he chafes and fumes 
in it till, mentally and rhetorically, he kicks 
hard against the pricks of committee duty, 
of dull routine, of the endless reitera- 
tion of the roll call, the cry for the “pre- 
vious question,” the ceascless babble, the 
much ado about nothing; till he confides to 
his serene, delightful opposite, Hon. Lethar- 
gic, that he would resign his seat, so tired of 
it is he, if it were not that such resigning 
would give it to his enemy, Hon. Dick 
Daredevil, whose cocked eye has long been 
fixed upon it. There is always an ‘‘if” in 
the way. It is more tedious than tongue 
can tell, this honorable ‘‘seat,” with its 
luxurious appurtenances, its honors, its 








emoluments, for whose possession he 
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it is so boresome, he would resign it, 
if it were not for— Well, what? If not 
Dick Daredevil, it is still an “if.” He. 
would resign “if.” Well, he don’t resign. 
Not he. He cheers your spirits by telling 
you what a sacrificial life he lives, this hon- 
orable senator; at what « sacrifice to his pro- 
fession, to his pecuniary prospects, to a 
grand career generally, he remains in Con- 
gress and submits to the demands of his 
constituents and the drudgery of his com- 
mittees. 

Yet it is ‘“‘nice” to be a senator. So nice 
that, with all their woes, I have never known 
but one to resign—and he held a dishonored 
seat—that disgraced and disgraceful old 
man, Simon Cameron. When he found 
that the terrible little flea of a woman whose 
sins he had shared had fastened upon him, 
and could be neither shaken off nor extin- 
guished, he did give up his seat in the Sen- 
ate to—his son! The only senator ever 
known to resign. Yet I do not forget Hon. 
Sputterbudget would “resign,” if it were 
not for Dick Daredevil! 

Yet it is very real, this dull, depressing, 
fatiguing side of congressional life. But is 
it not the main side of all life? Along the 
dead level of unending effort we make our 
toilsome way, day by day, till we reach the 
last sleep and the forgetting. Only at rare 
intervals may we ascend the mountain-tops 
and feel the exhilarating elixir of the upper 
atmosphere electrify our being. . Few and 
far between are the supreme moments of 
existence when we put outward circum- 
‘stance and untoward condition under our 
feet; when we are equal to our finest possi- 
bilities, to our highest powers; when we 
command life and life cannot command us. 
Then we live. 

Sydney Dobell said: ‘‘I know of no dif- 
ference of rule for living here and living 
hereafter; and I look upon life, therefore, 
as a glorious, a happy, an inestimable 
thing.” 

Thus it is the standard of every life which 
makes it what it is, noble or ignoble. A 
woman whose whole life is toiled away in 
an obscure kitchen may carry such an 
exalted ideal of life and character in her 
heart, blossoming into her daily example, 
that the homely place where she abides 
grows beautiful and she its evangel; while 
aman lifted to a high seat of public honor 
may 60 defile it by himself that it seems 
forever lost to dignity or to lofty state. 
There is not a moré honorable place in the 
nation than that of a senator of the United 
States. The name of ‘‘senator” should be 
the synonym of dignity, power, purity. 
Men have worn the toga, as a priest has worn 
his consecrated robes, stainless to the end, un- 
blemished in the service of justice and truth. 
The white shields of such men flash out 
of the past, and a few men remain who 
above the polluted tide of political action 
still hold aloft the white flower of a blame- 
less life. Alas! they are too few. They 
are not enough to hold unsullied in its 
primal state the very name of senator. 

When one must sit for hours in private 
listening to a senator deploring the lack of 
high morale in his own body; listening to a 
senator deprecating the tedium, the low 
motives, the utter unsatisfactoriness of his 
life and his fellows, you are sure that he 
should either resign or bring to the restora- 
tion of the tarnished senatorial name the 
high character, the honored name of, at least, 
one senator. No man should be allowed to 





remain a senator who does not honor his 
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office in word, as well as deed. The man 
who is constantly telling you that he is a 
senator at great cost to his own comfort, at 
great sacrifice to his pecuniary interests; 
that he would much rather be elsewhere, 
at home, in his profession, should be allowed 
to depart thereto without hindrance. No 
man is fit to be a senator who does not exalt 
his office—not by personal pomp or pretense, 
but by honoring its duties and by the luster 
of his own exalted character. The country 
has too much of men who depreciate and 
disgrace their high estate. The truth ‘is, 
there is not an office inthe Government more 
environed by elegance, luxury, power, and 
state than that of a senator of the Dnited 
States. Only the highest honor, th high- 
est manhood is fit to occupy it. He who falls 
short of these has no right to be a senator, 
even in name. 

With real pain I heard the gavel fall for 
the last time in the Forty-fifth Congress. In 
personal aggregate, perhaps it was not worthy 
of keen regret. Certainly, I saw men before 
me that I knew, for the credit of the country, 
should be resumed back into their original 
obscurity of sordid life. No less that last 
stroke was a knell for the highest principles 
of freedom and civilization. Eighteen years 
had passed into eternity since that gavel 
struck last for Democracy and slavery. 
Could God measure the sum of human 
anguish, of human loss lived through by 
tens of thousands of this people since that 
hour? Yet, just as if women’s hearts had 
not broken, as if men had not died, as if 
Liberty had arisen dripping with the 
blood of her slain, the party of anarchy, of 
revolution, of barbarism, of bloodshed 
stood again at the front. Lincoln, Stanton, 
Chase, Seward, Sumner, Wilson, Fessenden 
had passed from the earth. Here stood 
Gordon, Lamar, Butler, Hill, chanting the 
praises of Jefferson Davis. More, hold- 
ing the fatal majority which through God’s 
mercy had been withheld from them for 
eighteen years. 

No dispassionate lover of his country 
can see it come again into power with- 
out serious questioning, if not forebod- 
ing. There is but one consolation—that the 
Republican minority still remains powerful 
enough to prove a most potent resisting me- 
dium to their overt acts. No one denies 
the Democratic party the possession of good 
men. No less, as a party, its work is scarcely 
lessthan devilish. Its reckless partisanship, 
its vindictiveness, its barbarism, as mani- 
fested in its Southern element, cannot be 
overestimated. The Southern Democrat is 
mighty in swagger, in braggadocio, in tem- 
per, in deportment. Nothing in the shape of 
the genus homo can swell, spread, spit to 
quite the extent he can. There his prowess 
ends. Already he has turned the beautiful 
Capitol into a reeking charnel-house of to- 
bacco-juice. He smokes cigars in his seat 
in the House of Representatives; he has 
driven hundreds of ladies from their own 
galleries, by allowing them to be overrun 
by the boors, who fill them with 
tobacco-quids, apple-cores, and who laugh 
and talk so loud in them that it is impos- 
sible to hear one word spoken on the floor. 
There is no longer a gallery in the Capitol 
of the United States sacred to womanhood, 
that no man can enter unless accompanied 
by a lady, as there has certainly been for 
eighteen years. The men retain their own 
gallery, and have now crowded women from 
theirs with the heroic prowess of brute 
force that enables them to take possession 
of an entire ferryboat, while the ‘‘ weaker 
vessels” that we read about are adjusted 
standing on the middle of the floor. Thus 
they stand on the stairs of the ladies’ gal. 
leries in the Capitol of the United States, 
while hundreds of men munch apples and 
chew tobacco and talk and laugh in hoarse 

tones in the seats once set apart for 

*‘ladies,” and which are still supposed to be 

in the ‘‘ Ladies’ Gallery.” 

The Democratic party, having arranged 
its preliminaries, chosen its audience, now 
proceeds to ‘‘ revolution.” 

"Tis the old, old battle, as old as the races 
on the planet. It has reached from Scan- 
danavia to the South Pole ever since there 
was a Northern and a Southern people. No 
religion, no civilization has ever been 
potent enough to annul the instinctive an- 
tagonism of the Northern and Southern 
races. It can never be eradicated, for it 
makes the very essence and fiber of gach. 


It may be modified, made less intolerant, 
less vindictive, less cruel, by enlightening, 
enlarging, sanctifying grace. ven that can- 
not make it rise to the higher level of pos- 
itive good will, of real fraternal fellow- 
ship. 

The foremost men of the South are how 
in the Congress of the United States. Men 
of many brilliant and generous qualities; of 
showy, if not profound culture; devoted to 
their own with an ardor that is religion. 
Partisans and clansmen to the marrow, their 
wounds bleed afresh when they look into 
the face of a North that was never con- 
quered. The old enmity is there, as alivg 
asever. They aresure that they have many 
wrongs to redress, and, characteristically, the 
very first act of their late-won legislative 
power is one of coercion. 
yeneral Garfield, in his powerful speech 
of Saturday, stated the question succinctly, 
and for the satisfaction of those far distant 
from this center of governmental action I 
give it verbatim, General Garfield said: 


‘Let me in the outset state, as carefully 
as I may, the precise situation. At the last 
session all our ordinary legislative work was 
done, in accordance with the usages of the 
House and the Senate, except as to two bills. 
Two of the twelve great appropriation bills 
for the support of the Government were 
agreed to in both houses as to every matter 
of detail concerning the appropriations 
proper. We were assured by the commit- 
tees of conference in both bodies that there 
would be no difficulty in adjusting all dif- 
ferences in reference to the amount of 
money to be appropriated and the objects of 
its appropriation. But the House of Repre- 
sentatives proposed three measures of dis- 
tinctly independent legislation: one upon 
the Army Appropriation Bill and two upon 
the Legislative Appropriation Bill. The 
three grouped together are briefly these: 
first, the substantial modification of certain 
sections of the law relating to the use of the 
army; second, the repeal of the jurors’ test- 
oath; and, third, the repeal of the laws 
regulating elections of members of Con- 
ess, 

‘‘These three propositions of legislation 
were insisted upon by the House; but the 
Senate refused to adopt them. So far it 
was an ordinary proceeding, one which 
occurs ara gren | in all legislative bodies. 
The Senate said to us, through their con- 
ferees: ‘ We are ready to pass the appropri- 
ation bills; but we are unwilling to pass as 
riders the three legislative measures you ask 
us to pass.’ Thereupon the House said, 
through its conference committee—and, in 
order that I may do exact justice, I read 
from the speech of the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] on the report of 
the conference committee: 


‘¢ «The Democratic conferees on the part of 
the House seem determined that, unless those 
rights were secured to the people 


Alluding to the three points I have named 


‘in the bill sent to the Senate, they would refuse, 
under their constitutional right, to make ap- 
propriations to carry on the Government, if the 
dominant majority in the Senate insisted upon 
the maintenance of these laws and refused to 
consent to their repeal.’ 


‘Then, after stating that, if the position 
they had taken compelled an extra session, 
and that the new Congress would offer the re- 
pealing bills separately, and forecasting what 
would happen when the new House should 
be under no necessity of coercing the Senate, 
he declared that 


‘«*Tf, however, the President of the United 
States, in the exercise of the power vested in 
him, should see fit to veto the bills thus pre- 
sented to him, . then I have no doubt 
those same amendments will be again made 
part of the appropriation bills, and it will be 
for the President to determine whether he will 
block the wheels of Government and refuse to 
accept necessary appropriations rather than al- 
low the representatives of the people to repeal 
odious laws, which they regard ns subversive of 
their rights and privileges. . . . Whether 
that course is right or wrong, it will be adopted, 
and I have no doubt adhered to, no matter what 
happens with the appropriation bills.’ 


‘‘ That was the proposition made by the 
Democracy in Congress at the close of the 
Congress now dead. 

‘‘Another distinguished senator [Mr. 
Thurman}—and I may properly refer to 
senators of a Congress not now in existence 
—reviewing the situation, declared, in still 
more succinct terms: 

“*Weclaim the right, which the House of 
Commons in England established after two 
centuries of contest, to say that we will not 
grant the money of the people unless there is a 
redress of grievances.’”’ 


Thus the kernel of the situation is this: 
If the President vetoes the political append- 
ages the Democrats have seen fit to clog 
the appropriation bills with, they in ad- 
vance threaten to refuse to appropriate the 
money necessary to the carrying on of the 
Government. An auspicious beginning, 
surely, for the new reign of the old bar- 
barism. 





[April 10, 1879. 





THE PHILOSOPHERS’ VILLAGE. 


BY HORACE E. SOUDDER. 
Cuapter IV, 
EDWARD DAVISON’S DREAM. 


Tue morning after this conversation, as 
Mr. Davison and his son were sitting in the 
stoop of their house, Miss Rose Crombie 
was discovered driving in the skeleton, with 
a huge yellow umbrella, stepped like a mast, 
sheltering her. Miss Crombie’s drive was a 
regular morning exercise; and, as usual, 
ward Davison ran out to meet her and 
er the morning mail to deliver at the 
post-office. 
“Don’t you want to drive with me to 
the office this morning?” asked the girl. 
‘‘ Father is busy and does not care to go.” 

‘‘I am idle and want to go,” and he 
jumped into the wagon. 

‘‘T did not know but you despised driv- 
ing?” 

‘‘ Because I make such a religion of walk- 
ing?” 

‘‘So that blue shirt, check trousers, and 
broad straw hat are your canonicals?” 
“Yes. Walking is such a savage pastime 
that I think it is disrespectful to civilization 
to walk off in a coat and neck-tie.” 

‘‘Well, I think you do harmonize well 
with the country. You remind me of a 
figure in Wordsworth’s poems. Nature 
predominates so that at a distance we don’t 
know Wordsworth’s men, women, and 
children from trees and bushes.” 

‘‘Perhaps even we at a proper distance 
bear some likeness to a gigantic mush- 
room.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Davison, for choosing 
the mushroom, and not the toad-stool.” 

‘‘T am not sure but the toad-stool is bet- 
ter, if toads are in the habit of hopping 
along with their stools behind them; for this 
horse has the even, judicious, well-measured 
gait of the toad.” 

‘‘You shall not malign Billy. I regard 
him as having been spared toa good old 
age for the special purpose of drawing me 
to the post-office. I can count on his pace 
with perfect regularity, and a fast and slow 
horse would be irritating in this scenery. I 
like my surroundings to be harmonious, Mr. 
Davison.” 

“T am glad, then, that my walking-suit 
fills your eye so well. What suit is proper 
for St. John’s? Shall I be allowed there to 
walk off like a classic tramp?” 

‘“We all do as we please at St. John’s, 
At St. Andrew’s I shall insist on a peculiar 
dress, by which rank shall be distinguished, 
and the dunce and fool shall constantly be 
reminded of their position.” 

‘But won't the scholar and the wise 
man be reluctant to put on their proper 
clothes?” 

‘“‘No. In our college we shall have no 
shamefacedness. We-shall: be candid and 
perfectly truthful. That, I will say ingenu- 
ously, is why I like your walking-suit. It 
has no pretense about it.” 

‘‘Not even a ribbon to the hat,” laughed 
Davison. ‘‘ You really almost compel me 
to scrutinize your dress, Miss Crombie. I 
think I detect, yes, just a shade of sincerity 
in that neck-tie.” 

“Then please jump out and unfasten 
Billy’s check-rein. This is the watering- 
trough at which he always stops.” 

‘What is the force of thenin that sen- 
tence?” 

‘Tt means that I asked you to get in be- 
cause I suddenly remembered that I should 
have to get out here to unfasten the check, 
if you did not drive with me.” 

‘«Then am I to walk back?” 

‘‘Oh, no! There will be the letters to get 
at the office, and we shall stop here again 
on our way home.” 

‘* How charming it is to be of use in the 
world.” 

“Have you just discovered your use, Mr. 
Davison?” 

“‘To wait on you? I am afraid I should 
find you a capricious mistress.” 

‘No. If there is anything I pride myself 
on, it is my reasonableness. I need it, Mr. 
Davison. We have no profession—we wo- 

men—to fall back upon, and so get rid of 
the constant necessity of making up our 
minds, as you have. We are obliged to 
consult our compass every little while; but 
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men settle into the regular -ways of their 


puzzled to know which course to take. 
What you think is our caprice is only our 
new discovery of some better mind in ‘our- 
selves. Now your mind, for instance, is at 
rest. Youare to teach Greek, and you can 
give your whole attention to doing that in 
the best way possible.” j 
‘*You have chosen an unfortunate illus- 
tration, Miss Crombie. My mind is chiefly 
engaged, when at leisure, in unsettling my 
course, I should think it rather a dreary 
outlook if I were to teach Greek all my 
days.” 
‘*But what you do will grow out of it. 
You will write books—on the force of men 
and de, Aren’t those the funny little words 
that the Greeks made such a fuss over?” 
Davison laughed. 
‘‘T think they would have been as much 
perplexed over our commas and semicolons. 
No; I do not look at all in that direction.” 
He hesitated a moment, then added: ‘ Per- 
haps you will not see a very close connection, 
Miss Crombie; but, if a tutor of Greek may 
have dreams, mine is a political life, in some 
form.” 
‘Do you want to be President?” 
“‘I am not particular; that might do as 
well as anything else. At least, I should 
like to be President if I could be myself 
too.” 
‘‘How much would you be likely to lose 
of yourself on your way to that office?” 
“‘I dare not say. Others have carried but 
portions of themselves into high office. I 
have confidence that in the better days to 
come there will be true ambition for places 
of power, because they are places of serv- 
ice.” 
‘‘ And in those better days how will am- 
bition display itself 2 How will the scramble 
for office and power be different from what 
it now is?” 
‘‘Simply through the operation of this 
law of service. Listen! In the constitution 
of the Church, as intimated by Christ and his 
apostles, one finds very slight reference to 
forms, but very positive indication of prin- 
ciples which are to determine the growth of 
the Church and its organization. We are 
told, and bidden admire the fact, that Jeffer- 
son discovered the form of a true repub- 
lican government in the constitution of a 
Baptist church in Virginia. The principle 
of government —more valuable by far than 
any form, however well tried and proved— 
is to be discovered in the underlying prin- 
ciple of the Christian Church. Not that 
Church in any one of the historic organiza- 
tions; but the Church as preserved in undy- 
ing principles laid down in the new cov- 
nant between Godand man. That covenant 
declares in unmistakable language that the 
foundation-stone of the Kingdom of God is, 
not rule, but service. Christ taught that in 
words; he taught it by his life and his 
death. ‘He that will be chief among you, 
let him be as one that serves.’ ‘Even the 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.’ It was taught by the apos- 
tles in their epistles and speeches; the whole 
structure of the Christian hierarchy was in- 
cluded in the word minister. How far we 
have strayed from that original truth, yet 
the progress of the Church has been in the 
direction of the fulfillment of that idea. 
Wherever there has been a true minister, 
there, whatever the outward form, the 
Church has grown and gotten the victory 
over Satan. We speak of the conflict of the 
Church and the World. It is the conflict 
between this principle of service and the 
error of using others for one’s own selfish 
end. Little by little the Church comes to 
understand the alphabet of its revelation. 
Meanwhile, the State is learning from the 
Church. It learned something when it cop- 
ied the organization of a particular church; 
but that organization was only a faint and 
partial embodiment of the organic principle. 
The time will come when the. Church will 
rediscover in full its first principle; and then, 
and only then, the State also will find the 
true center of its being. Do you remember 
those two parables by which Christ de- 
scribed the Church to its first members in 
that Magna Charta, the so-called Sermon on 
the Mount? In that great constitution of 
the Church, that Instrument of rights and 
duties, after he had shown that the Church 
was constituted in its members’ character 
and life, he turns to the organization of liv- 
ing men before him, and says: ‘ Ye are the 








profession or occupation, and never are 


salt of the earth. Ye are a city set on a hill.’ 
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The Church was to be at once an influence 
penetrating all society, even when its pres 
ence was unsuspected ; and an external body, 
visible, exemplary, and comprehensive. The 
Church since that day has vibrated between 
those two ideals. Toone it has seemed only 
a spiritual influence, to another it has had 
no existence except in a corporate present- 
ment; but Christ declared its dual character, 
and its greatest life has been when it has 
itself recognized that. Now, it is the work 
of the church to conquer the world, and the 
world is to be conquered by the infusion 
into it of the Church’s principle, all the 
while that the Church stands before it the 
living embodiment of that principle. That 
principle is the principle of service; and so 
Isay that, when the Church recoversits orig- 
inal secret, then and only then will the 
world share it.” 

‘‘T should think, then, Mr. Davison, as far 
as I can follow you, that any one who be- 
lieves this and wishes well to his country 
would set himself to reforming the Church. 
Why should not your ambition extend in 
that direction, rather than in a political?” 

“To each his own place of working. 
From whichever point he makes his en- 
deavor, the point of the Church or the point 
of the State, his work, possessed of this prin- 


ciple, will have atwofold influence. To. 


some it is given to approach the redemption 
of mankind, the completion of Carist’s 
work, from an ecclesiastical, to others from 
a political starting-place; but both must 
needs be servants, and the full explication 
of this idea of service will necessarily em- 
brace both fields. But the Church, by re- 
peated reference to the law of its being, is 
far more likely than the State to put into 
practice and develop this principle. It can- 
not get far away from it without going to 
pieces; it isconstantly renewed by returning 
to it; and, moreover, the individual member 
of the Church is forever finding the princi- 
ple anew when the corporate Church has for- 
gotten it. Now, let us suppose an individ- 
ual member reading again Christ’s words 
and discovering their profound significance. 
He looks at his church, and finds that the 
principle is confused and misunderstood; 
but he knows that there must be many 
others like himself in the way of secing the 
truth clea:ly and leavening by their church- 
\ife the whole organization. Meanwhile, his 
part in the State is no less one of responsi- 
bility, and the possession of this truth en- 
dowshim with duty and with power at once. 
Hesetshimself to serving the State. Suppose 
him a man gifted with judgment and men- 
tal force. He quickly finds an opportunity 
todo aservice. He obeys the law of Christ 
which he has found, and places himself at 
the disposal of thecommunity. He uses his 
education, his means, his popularity, what- 
ever he can draw from history, from ob- 
servation, from philosophy, from experience, 
to make himself a faithful servant of that 
public in which he is placed. Suppose a 
man absolutely governed by the law of 
service; and, taking a place in public life, 
would not such an one transplant in the 
world the fundamental law of the Christian 
Church? And would not the operation of the 
law in both cases be the same—that the one 
who ministers becomes chief ?” 

“But the chief,” interposed Miss Crombie, 
“is chief invisible. He is not likely to wear 
& gold crown, or carry a brass scepter, or 
swing a speaker's gavel.” 

“Exactly. That is his position now, sim- 
Ply because this principle, while unalterably 
true and operative in the spiritual universe, 
has not yet subdued the world; but it must 
subdue the world, and so I maintain that the 
only possible victory is in the closest possible 
4pproximation to a full, absolute obedience 
to this law.” 

“There will be martyrs at first.” 

“Martyrs there must be, witnesses to the 
‘ruth; and until there are such martyrs in 
oer Political life, confessing this truth, there 
Will be no high politics. There have been 
_ time to time in the State, as in the 

Church, such witnesses; if there had not 
been, State and Church alike would long ago 
have been at the merey of the Philistines. 
rm there come times to both when a new 
ination of seed through the blood of 
°martyrs becomes necessary.” 
— you go to the stake, Mr. Davison, 
you please get out and bring me our 


mail.” The young man laughed and ran 
the post-office, 





we _______ 


‘You have only a paper, Miss Crombie,” 
he said, as he came out and got into the 
skeleton again. 

“Only a paper! Why, Mr. Davison, do 
you speak so lightly of the world as that? 
Are your notions and mine worth so much 
as what we shall find in this sheet, when we 
open it and fly with Ariel’s girdle round the 
globe?” 

‘Yes, worth a great deal more, if the 
newspaper is going to take the place of our 
own reflection. I Have no disposition to 
struggle against a stream of tendency; but I 
am sometimes tempted to wish that in our 
education we were forbidden to read the 
newspaper until we had passed a certain 
examination in history and political philos- 
ophy. Formy part, I do not feel that Ihave 
yet learned enough to read the newspaper 
intelligently.” 

‘*Wouldn’t you except your county news- 
paper?” 

‘Yes, I think I should. I was speaking 
rather of the city sheets, which are like St. 
Peter’s—let down from the four quarters of 
the heavens, and holding everything, clean 
and unclean. Yes, I would except a county 
sheet. The first lesson which my political 
martyr would learn would be that of service 
to his village neighbor. He should aspire 
tothe position of fence-viewer or hog-reeve, 
and use his perfect service in that work, asa 
means of doing some larger work.” 

‘‘He might even rise to be a member of 
the school committee.” 

“‘IT doubt if most martyrs would get be- 
yond that point. They would be apt to find 
the stake there. Yet, seriously, Miss Crom- 
bie, in the new political philosophy, based 
on the rediscovery of the Gospel of Christ, it 
would be shown that no one would be ex- 
cluded from service—that would bea univers- 
al gift; but that the more perfect servants, 
those endowed with the greater power to 
serve, would issue as leaders. As leaders they 
would follow their Master, Christ, and the 
hierarchy of Church and of State would be 
found culminating in the one who made 
himself a servant of all.” 

The talk had grown more serious than 
either had intended, and they drove home 
in silence, breaking the stillness only to 
point out the little chipmunk that riddled 
the stone wall or the cloud that hovered 
over White Top. 

(To be continued.) 





ST. BERNARD AS A THEOLOGIAN. 





(ABsTRacT OF A LECTURE DELIVERED af PRINCETON 
SEMINARY. ] 





BY R, 8. STORRS, D. D. 


One can hardly conceive of a theme less 
suited to a popular lecture than a synoptical 
view of the theological system of Bernard. 
And yet, as we are interested: in seeing the 
homes in which great men have lived, 
though we may not care to inhabit them, so 
a system sacred and dear to Bernard is not 
without attraction to us, though we may not 
assent to it without large reservations. It 
lacked, indeed, some ‘‘ modern improve- 
ments”; but it nurtured noble impulses and 
built a great character in a heroic soul of the 
past. 

Let us walk, then, awhile in the stately 
corridors of this system of thought in which 
he spent his life, that we may the better un- 
derstand both that life and the immense and 
permanent power of the Church which en- 
rolled this man as one of its most illustrious 
saints. 

The age of Bernard was by no means one 
of intellectual stagnation. Discussion was 
active and wide. The initial development 
of theological tendencies, which appeared 
more fully in the subsequent century, was 
already apparent. The Latin was the 
vehicle of debate, the learned tongue, of all 
important documents and of conversion 
among the better instructed. This was 
three hundred years before types had given 
wings to words and opened the door for the 
thought of the thinker. Hence, discussions 
were scholastic and the number of those who 
participated was limited. The age was full 
of fermenting forces, that carried some far 
out of the line of current beliefs. Of the 
revolutionary activity of the ninth century 
Scotus Erigena, at the court of Charles the 
Bald, is a capital example. His scheme 
was pantheistic, modified by early beliefs in 
a personal God and the Scriptures. Later 
came Beranger, attacking transubstantia- 
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tion, who claimed that Augustine, Jezome, 
and Ambrose were heretics with him. He 
declaimed against Church rulers with great 
vehemence. He died just before the birth 
of Bernard. 

These hostile tendencies awakened a new 
life on the part of Christian teachers. From 
the time of Gregory VII the stronger pulses 
of church life showed themselves in the 
establishment of seminaries for education of 
teachers and in missions to pagan people. 
Anselm, Aquinas, and others were the fruit 
of this mental awakening. 

The genius of Bernard was sensitive 
and practical, rather than searching and pro- 
found in analysis. He had a feminine in- 
tensity of sensibility and a rich, fervid 
Christian experience. His definite aim in 
view was to lead men to the highest attain- 
ments in that divine life in which his own 
progress was assiduous and illustrious. En- 
gaged as he was in monastic work, in the 
guidance of kings and pontiffs in the Cru- 
sades and other practical activities, he had 
less leisure than some for exhaustive study. 
Three cardinal principles were held by Ber- 
nard. First, that the spiritual conscious- 
ness of the Church on any point which 
had been distinctly declared was a secure 
guide to the meaning of the Scripture and 
an authoritative witness to the truth; sec- 
ondly, that reason held an office subordinate 
and ancillary, to unfold and defend revealed 
truth; and, third, that an inward illumina- 
tion of the spirit in men through Christian 
love was essential to the understanding of 
the truth. This final state is the goal of 
desire, the prize of endeavor, and the state 
of direct knowledge of the invisible by the 
purified heart. That God was only known 
by his attributes was to Bernard frigid and 
false. The hidden life of God in the soul 
was pure and perfect love. Love was the 
fulfilling of the law, and so vital in his sys- 
tem that Bernard was called by his contem- 
poraries ‘‘The Apostle of Love.” God was 
revealed not to the soul, merely, but in the 
soul of the saint. 

Bernard was not in sympathy with the 
trivial questionings of scholastical philoso- 
phy—‘‘the art of always seeking but never 
finding the truth,” as he tersely described 
it. The critical spirit, sinister and destruct- 
ive, was fatal to spiritual life. He was a 
contemplative, yet practical mystic. His 
heart was kept sound and sweet by his 
earnest zeal for man. He believed that the 
divine illumination of inspiration abode, in 
a subordinate sense, in the disciple called to 
teach, and that there was a meaning be- 
neath the mere letter of the Word revealed 
to the wise. Yet his sobriety of thought 
was in marked contrast to the fanciful con- 
ceptions of one who saw even in the con- 
tour of the face of man the stamp Homo 
Dei. Knowledge, he said, makes us learned; 
but disposition makes us wise. We must 
thirst for truth, as well as for righteousness. 
Bernard had rather make one man holy than 
a million inquisitive or learned. In his view 
of the Atonement, he contemplated man in 
Satan’s thrall; the cross cancelling the claim 
of Satan on the sinning soul. Abelard’s 
moral view was recognized in Bernard’s 
conception; but he believed that the cross 
did more in an objective and forensic sense. 


Justification he regarded as preliminary 
and objective; sanctification, consequent and 
subjective. The hidden life of love is the 
evidence of regeneration. Its first stage is 
gratitude to God; then an experience of 
Christ’s love inspiring us to do; then a love 
for himself alone; and, finally, a love of 
ourselves for his sake. To reach this su- 
preme hight was his struggle. By profound 
introversion, the soul may approach God 
and enjoy ecstatic rest; not, indeed, ‘‘ to 
swoon into divine repose,” as Bernard has 
been represented as believing, but by an earn- 
est consecration, involving a nullification of 
the body and a change from glory into 
glory. Bernard believed man’s aversion to 
God was sin itself, as well as overt acts; and 
that God’s renewing grace works not me- 
chanically or against the will, but through 
it, in transforming the soul. As to baptism, 
the will was sufficient, if the application of 
water, for any reason, was impossible. 

The Eucharist was a sacrifice imitating 
and reproducing the passion of Christ, there 
being a real presence of Christ in the host, 
yet only a presence spiritually manifested— 
to be received by the soul, rather than 
chewed by the teeth. The dogma of tran- 





substantiation was not formulated till after 
his day. He did not believe in probation 
after death, nor in works of supererogation. 
Saints in Heaven were interested in us and 
ready to aid. A modified homage was paid 
by him to the Virgin, as ‘‘the star of the 
sea,” to which all might look; yet he disap- 
proved of a festival to the Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

I have thus tried, without partisan bias, 
to state the views of a man who was the 
best representative of the best theology of 
his day; earnest, devout, contemplative, and 
out of whose theology came immense power 
to him, and through him to other souls. It 
was this mystical theology which shaped 
the cathedrals and left its impress on me- 
dieval art. All the faculties of his being 
were energized. The essence of his theol- 
ogy can never die, and the more we under- 
stand it the more is Christ’s Word explicated 
to us. We may not call him, as some have 
termed him, the ‘‘ Thirteenth Apostle”; but 
he surely is a worthy companion of John 
the Divine. Love in him was radiant and 
regnant, asin the spirit of St. John. And 
now together they stand immortal, enjoy- 
ing the beatific presence of Him whom they 
both loved and adored. 





TRUE EASTER. 
BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


Tue world for the dead Christ weepeth, 
And holdeth her Lenten fast ; 
Doth she think that Christ still sleepeth 
And night is not overpast ? 
Nay, but the word is spoken, 
Nay, but the tomb is broken, 
And ‘Christ is risen! Yea, Christ is risen in- 
deed!’’ 





Long past is the Lenten moaning, 

Long past is the bitter night, 
Long past is the Easter dawning, 

Now it is noonday light. 

Set every song to gladness ; 

Why should the Bride have sadness? 
Her ‘Lord is risen! Her Lord is risen in 

deed !’’ 


He suffered once and forever 
The cross, the smiting, and pain: 
Once did the sepulcher sever, 
But never, never again. 
Earth nor hell can bereave us, 
Jesus never will leave us, 
For “he hath risen! Yea, He hath risen in- 
deed !”” 


Always so ready to ease us, 
Always so willing to stay, 

Pray, pray that the Living Jesus 
May walk with us day by day. 
Always the Easter glory, 
Always the same glad story, 

“The Christ is risen! The Christ is risen in- 
deed !”” 


II 


THE COMMERCIAL SUPPLY OF 
MONEY. 


BY BAMUEL T, SPEAR, D. D. 








Tir stock of gold and silver possessed 
by the nations that trade with each other, 
especially that which is in the form of coins 
or stamped bars, constitutes their existing 
supply of these metals for monetary use. 
This use is the largest use to which gold 
and silver are applied. These metals, 
though liable to some decrease by abrasion 
and wear, are not, like vegetable and animal 
substances, subject to decomposition and 
decay; and, hence, the actual loss by the 
lapse of time is comparatively small. Min- 
ing in different countries far more than sup- 
plies this loss. The result, with a few ex- 
ceptional periods, has been a continued 
increase in the general stock of the world’s 
gold and silver. One of the consequences 
of this fact has been a gradual decrease in 
their exchangeable value, as compared with 
other commodities, expressed in the prices 
of these commodities, and occurring so 
slowly as to involve no serious disturbance 
or injury in the computation of values. 

Nations find it greatly to their advantage 
to exchange with each other the commodi- 
ties which they respectively produce. They 
thereby become mutual helpers in the sup- 
ply of their various wants. The foreign 
trade of nations has been constantly increas- 
ing from age to age with the growth of 
population and the advance of civilization 
and the means and facilities of commercial 
intercourse. All the strong nations of the 
earth are great traders with each other; and 
this is one source of their greatness. When 
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the commodities in which they trade pay 
for each other, as is the fact in regard to 
far the larger part of their trade, then 
there is no occasion for the use of any other 
material to settle what is called the balance 
of trade between them, When, however, 
this is not the fact, and consequently there 
is a balance of trade on one side or the other, 
then some other substance or substances 
than the commodities exchanged must be 
used to settle this balance. 

This other substance or substances form 
the world’s money, or what the trading 
nations will accept for whatever they have 
to sell andin payment of whatever may be 
due tothem. Such money is international, 
and passes at a uniform value among all 
nations that use it. And, for reasons that 
need not here be discussed, gold and silver 
are the two substances that constitute this 
money. Such has been the fact in ages 
past, and there can be no doubt that such 
will continue to be the fact in ages yet to 
come. The globe contains nothing that can 
displace gold and silver from this use. 
Though different in their relative value, 
these metals, by reason of their high value 
in proportion to weight and bulk, and, 
hence, their portableness with comparative 
ease, and also their universal negotiability, 
are readily moved from nation to nation and 
place to placein the great market of the 
world, not only as the recognized standard 
of value common among nations, but also 
as the means of settling the balances of 
trade between them. They are used both 
to compute the value of other commodities 
and to settle such balances. Performing 
these functions and being mainly used for 
this purpose, they are less direct than in- 
direct subjects of international trade. Their 
coinage and legal-tender character, as a 
convenience in the purely local exchanges 
of a country, have nothing to do with 
their use or value in international commerce, 
except it may be to indicate their weight 
and purity. It isas metals, determined in 
value by weight and purity, that they pass 
from country to country. 

In the earlier ages of human history 
silver had the precedence as international 
money. But as commerce has developed 
and its transactions have become larger, 
and as gold has been mined in much greater 
quantities than formerly, gold has acquired 
this precedence; and, although it has not 
entirely displaced silver and perhaps never 
will, still it is now in an eminent sense the 
international money of the world. The gold 
mines of California and Australia have 
largely contributed to this result. The 
greater value of gold, provided the supply 
be adequate, makes it more convenient 
than silver for international use. It can be 
handled and transported at less cost and 
with greater ease, because it takes much 
less of it to do the same amount of mone- 
tary work. 

The fact that these metals are the pro- 
ducts of a given country forms no reason 
why their use and circulation should be 
limited thereto. They may and often do 
accumulate to the largest amount in coun- 
tries that do not produce them at all, leay- 
ing comparatively small quantities in the 
country of their production. Their com- 
mon use as money among the nations being 
granted, then international exchanges will 
carry them anywhere, under the general law 
of supply and demand, no matter where 
they were originally mined or whether they 
exist in the form of coins or not. If they 
exist in the form of foreign coins, it is a 
very simple matter to recoin them, and 
thus convert them into the local money of 
acountry. They suffer no damage by such 
recoinage any number of times, except it 
may be a very slight waste, 

‘‘Real money,” says Mr. Walker, in his 
“Science of Wealth,” ‘‘is like the water of 
the globe, rising and falling by natural 
laws and keeping its level by its own mobil- 
ity. If a redundance exists in one spot, 

there is for that reason a deficiency some- 
where else. Where it is, it isless valued; 
where it is not, it is nore desired; and the 
equilibrium is soon restored. No artificial 
appliances or legal enactments are needed 
to keep true money at a level the world 
over.” By real or true money he means 
what he elsewhere callsa ‘‘ value currency,” 
or money that has its valuein the material 
of which it is composed, and not in the 
form or coinage devices or legal-tender 


power which, for local purposes, may be 
annexed to it. Such money is universally 
negotiable and exportable without loss. It 
is current everywhere as an article of com- 
merce. It has purchasing power in all mar- 
kets and is readily accepted everywhere in 
exchange for other commodities. The trad- 
ing world pays this homage to gold and sil- 
ver, one or both, as a ‘‘ value currency.” 

The amount of such money that from 
the general stock of the world’s supply will 
under the operations of trade come to a 
given country and stay there depends upon 
the active demand for it, considered relative- 
ly tothe demand in other countries. If 
the demand is greater than the existing 
supply in that country and greater than it 
is elsewhere, this single fact will make a 
draft for more of the world’s money, which 
is sure to be honored. And so, if the sup- 
ply is greater than the demand and there 
is a demand elsewhere, then there will with 
equal certainty be an outflow of this money, 
instead of an influx. The specific quantity 
in a given country, provided it belongs to 
the family of trading nations, is a matter 
of self-adjustment, independently of statute 
law, above law, and, if need be, in defiance 
of law. All efforts by legal enactments to 
control the movements of such money are 
as ineffectual as they are unwise. As well 
might governments undertake to govern the 
ebb and flow of the tide by law. 

The theory of these movements is as 
simple as the fact is obvious. As already 
observed, all the ultimate balances of trade 
must be settled by international money. 
Here, then, is a country where the supply of 
such money is in excess of its wants, result- 
ing, as a natural consequence, in a general 
rise of the prices of commodities, and, hence, 
making it a dear country to buy in, but a 
good one to sell in. Other nations very 
speedily discover this fact, and send their 
products to such a country for sale; and, in 
paying for these products, the country will 
send abroad a portion of its gold or silver, 
or both, as the article or articles which it 
can best spare, to settle the balance of trade 
against itself which is almost certain to exist 
in such circumstances. Here is another 
country, in which international money is 
deficient, as compared with the quantity 
elsewhere; and this leads to a fallin the 
price of commodities, making it a poor 
market in which to sell foreign goods, and 
for this reason not inviting exportations 
from other countries. Its own exports are 
likely to exceed its imports; and this gives 
ita balance of trade inits favor, for the 
settlement of which there will be an influx 
of international money. This influx, by a 
natural tendency, will lead toa rise of prices, 
under the general law that the quantity of 
money in a country has the effect of elevat- 
ing or depressing prices, as it may be 
redundant or deficient. 

Thus the precious metals, following the 
law of trade as the medium of computing 
all the values involved therein and settling 
all the ultimate balances arising therefrom, 
will be either exported or imported accord- 
ing to the movements of trade. Professor 
Bowen, in his ‘‘ Political Economy,” remarks 
that ‘‘the equalization of money” among 
the nations that trade with each other ‘‘is 
but another name for the equalization of 
prices.” Trade instinctively goes where it 
can find the best market, and this, through 
the movement of prices, preserves the equi- 
librium of money among the trading 
nations. Ricardo clearly states the principle 
in saying ‘‘ that so long as the currency of a 
particular country consists exclusively of 
gold and silver coins, or of paper immedi- 
ately convertible into such coins, its value 
can neither rise above nor fall below the 
value of the currencies of other countries by 
a greater sum than will suffice to pay the 
expense of importing foreign coin or bullion, 
if the currency be deficient, or of exporting 
a portion of the existing supply, if it be 
redundant.” The prices of commodities, 
considered as influencing the course of 
trade, and in their turn influenced by the 
quantity of money in circulation, will, 
through trade, determine the ebb and flow 
of money among the nations, and keep the 
quantity, for an average, proportionate to 
their respective wants. If there be an active 
demand for money, that very demand will 

soon bring the supply; and so, if there be no 





such demand, but rather a redundancy, then 
a demand somewhere else will call for this 





redundancy. ‘A foreign demand,” as Mr. 
Amasa Walker well says, ‘‘can only take 
away its own amount of real money”; and 
he might with equal truth have added that 
a home demand will bring back its own 
amount of real money. 

The commercial supply of money—that is 
to say, the supply that connects itself with 
and grows out of the operations of trade be- 
tween nations that are thus affiliated and 
use the precious metals as their money— 
regulates itself under natural laws. Any 
portion of the entire stock of these metals 
held by them all, and only that which is the 
proper proportion in each case, will go here 
or there, under the lawsof trade. Trade 
will determine whether a country wants 
more money or whether it has too much, 
by giving it more inthe one case and by 
lessening its quantity in the other. This 
operation, however, always supposes that 
the trading nations use the same article or 
articles as their money. Let one of them dis- 
pense with the article or articles which the 
others use, and substitute something else 
that is not money, except within its own 
territory, and two consequences will cer- 
tainly follow. One is that international 
trade will afford no supply of this purely 
local money, if it be deficient, nor carry off 
the excess, if it be redundant; and the other 
is that international or commercial money 
will be displaced by the local money, either 
wholly or to a large extent, and go else- 
where. Both results uniformly arise in any 
country that adopts, for example, the system 
of irredeemable paper money. It may be 
a gold and silver country, and it may con- 
tinue the mining and coining of both; yet 
it will not keep its own gold or silver, 
whether coined or uncoined. The great 
mass of it will be exported, and the supply 
of money will not then be regulated by the 
operations and laws of trade. No currency 
that is purely local can draw upon the 
world’s stock of money, if deficient, or empty 
its suplus into the general stock, if redund- 
ant. 

Such a condition in a given nation puts 
that nation out of the circle of monetary 
harmony, and makes it, as to the quantity 
of its money, dependent upon some arbitrary 
will—it may be that of a monarch ora Con- 
gress. The quantity, in either case, is not 
governed by the law of supply and demand, 
but is governed by a legislative decree; and 
this decree is almost always in the direction 
of an excessive quantity. Such a country 
has a kind of local money with which it 
cannot paya dollar of foreign indebtedness 
or buy a shilling’s worth of foreign goods; 
and, moreover, all that it either sells or buys 
abroad must be computed, as to value, not 
according to its money, but according to 
the money of the world. Prices in that 
country mean avery different thing from 
what they mean in the general market of 
the world. In the one case they mean 
paper prices, and in the other gold or silver 
prices. In the one case government, by 
determining the quantity of money, deter- 
mines the prices; and in the other the law 
of supply and demand determines them. A 
nation thus situated is subject to a very great 
disadvantage in respect to its foreign trade 
and gains no real advantage in respect to its 
domestic trade. It loses in both directions. 





THE STUDY OF OLD TESTAMENT 
HEBREW. 


BY PROF. J. M. HOPPIN, D. D. 








Tas important though much-neglected 
subject was brought up in a timely paper 
read by Prof. Thompson, of Hartford, at 
the last meeting of the General Association 
of Connecticut, held in Meriden. The sta- 
tistics of the report, carefully gathered from 
a wide field, demonstrated the fact that the 
study of Hebrew had greatly declined 
among Congregational ministers; that in 
ministerial associations Hebrew was rarely 
made a subject of special exercise; and that 
multitudes of preachers confessed their 
utter neglect of both the occasional and the 
systematic study of the Old Testament in 
the original. There were a few exceptions, 
These shone like stars in a murky night. 
But the whole drift of the report marked a 
deplorable degeneration from old Puritan 
times, and even, we think, from times nearer 
at hand, when the Congregational ministry 
(according to the testimony of no less a 
man than Theodore Parker) was distin- 





guished above their brethren of other de- 
nominations for Hebrew scholarship and for 
sound learning in general. The interests of 
theology must inevitably suffer from this 
culpable or—to use a milder word—incx- 
cusable failure of ministers to draw from 
orginal sources of truth. 

A recent writer in the Edinburgh Review 
says that ‘‘a knowledge of the Greek is 
considered absolutely necessary for the 
clergy; but, in the present state of theolog- 
ical controversy, a thorough knowledge of 
Hebrew is even more necessary. On almost 
every disputed point of biblical criticism 
the man who is not a Hebrew scholar is at 
the mercy of the manwhois. . . . The 
Hebrew literature, being a language of oral 
speech, furni the tdi of the New 
Testament Greek, and so underlies the Greek 
that an ignorance of the Hebrew prophets 
causes a man to be in the dark in the under- 
standing of the apostles and evangelists, 
Acquaintance with Hebrew terms gives the 
theologian a confidence of his ground, so 
that Luther declared he would not part with 
his Hebrew knowledge for mines of gold. 
Christian theologians should have paid more 
attention to Hebrew, and thereby they 
would have improved their theology.” 

But this topic leads to a decper one still. 
What is the preacher to preach, or what is 
the subject-matter of preaching? While we 
hold the opinion that theological preaching 
isa great department of Christian preach- 
ing, and that the day would be a sad one 
when this style of sermon should go out of 
vogue; yet we do not hold that theology is 
the primary source or foundation of Chris- 
tian preaching, but rather the Word of 
God. ‘The preacher is the servant of the 
Word. The original word or revelation of 
God is put into his hands to make known- 
to all men in its length, breadth, and full- 
ness—in the Old Testament, which is the 
testimony of Christ, and in the New, which 
is the testament of Christ, sealed with his 
blood; sothat there may be no misapprehen- 
sion about this truth. ‘‘ Preach the Gospel 
to every creature.” Letall men see in a clear 
light what is this revealed truth, message, 
and word of God. 

This, then, brings to view the underly} 
ing importance of interpretation. Lercia 
consists the main or, at least, first duty 
of the preacher—to interpret rightly the 
Word of God. To do this, heshould havea 
scholarly knowledge of Hebrew and Greek. 
We heard an eminent scholar remark re- 
cently that the greatest want at the present 
time in theological science is a thorough 
work upon the principles of interpretation. 
We have certainly no such book as yet. 
And especially in the study of the Old Test- 
ament a careful criticism is needed, where 
such looseness of interpretation and want of 
honest exegesis have become stereotyped. 


We would merely mention what we con- 
ceive to be two or three outstanding wants 
in Old Testament exegesis. 

1. To interpret the Old Testament in 
accordance with the law of historic truth. 
We mean by this recognizing the principle 
of historic development in the Scriptures, 
that the germ, and not the perfection of re- 
vealed truth, is to be found in the Old 
Testament. Thus, for example, Dr. Arnold 
notices the error continually incurred by 
Christian preachers and theologians—t 
make the holiness of the Old Testament 
patriarchs and saints absolute, instead of 
relative—that men like Abraham, Jacob, 
and Samuel, who had personal communice 
tion with God and were the saints of thelt 
day, had also a full knowledge of holy and 
divine things, such as John and Paul had, 
giving to them all the excellences of perfect 
characters; as if, indeed, they had a neare? 
communion with God than even Christians 
had, whereas they were quite imperfect men. 
This arises, Dr. Arnold thought, partially 
from the fact that Christians forget theif 
privileges in their communion with the Holy 
Spirit; that in-regard to the divine nature 
the relations of the Holy Spirit with mad 
are the most perfect of all. By him we are 
led into all truth. Knowledge and ene 
are infinitely clearer under the reign of oa 
Holy Spirit than in the time of the — 
and prophets, where it was, as it were, a 
flected light; but now it is one direct thro . 
the Spirit. In the Old Testament men , 
not addressed as having faith in Christ “a 
looking forward to eternal life with ® 
hope. Knowing the New, we 40, 
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find a great deal in the Old Testament to 
nourish our faith and our Christian life; but, 
after all, the light was not then clear, and a 
man who lives entirely in the Old Testa- 
ment is still a Jew, and not a Christian. 

2. To interpret the Old Testament with 
scientific accuracy. Preachers in the fu. 
ture will be held to a stricter accountability 
inthis matter. We often hear the mystical 
canon laid down on sermonizing that it is 
right to take any text, whether from the Old 
or the New Testament, and put into it all 
the spiritual meaning we can _ possibly 
crowd into it, without regard to context, 
circumstances, or analogy. This is inter- 
preting Scripture as a book of divination, 
rather than divinity. Interpretation has to 
do with the mightiest truths; with God’s 
dealings with men. Therefore, the very 
highest qualities of learning, scientific skill, 
and spiritual insight should be called in 
play. There must be the power of discrim- 
inating between the divine and the human 
in inspiration—the infallibility of the divine 
and the imperfection of the human. This 
intelligent comprehension of the moral ele- 
ment in inspiration; this power to repro- 
duce the spirit of the age, the habits of 
thought, the character and philosophy of 
the original languages of Scripture, not 
starting, as Arnold did not, with any pre- 
conceived theory of inspiration, but only 
with a Christian scholar’s honest skill, will 
lead us to study the Scriptures both rever- 
ently and intelligently, as something sent 
from God and appealing thus to our best 
understanding and reason. 

Interpretation is a great gift, a charisma, 
to be sought for by the preacher with study 
and prayer, that he may be able to set 
forth God’s manifold wisdom. 

Thus maintaining scientific truth, he can 
the better gain an understanding of God’s 
principles and can vindicate his acts. He 
can thus more truthfully explain the dark 
places of the Old Testament—such, for ex- 
ample, as the sacrifice of Isaac, the slaugh- 
ter of the Canaanites, the language of the 
imprecatory psalms—being able to unravel 
the thread of God’s religious education of 
the race from its earliest infancy. 

3. To have regard to the principles of a true 
redaction, or reduction to order, of the dif- 
ferent parts and books of the Old Testament. 
The beginnings of Genesis introduce us to 
two accounts of the creation. The books 
of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles are some- 
times parallel, rather than continuous his- 
tories. The 24th and the 26th chapters of 
the first book of Samuel contain different 
accounts of the same events. How many 
more such illustrations might be given. 

The study of the Old Testament Hebrew 
is best pursued in ministerial associations. 
Let this be impressed upon the minds of 
our pastors, especially of the younger of 
them. In these regularly organized meet- 
ings the united impulse, pressure, and en- 
thusiasm essential can be generated. There 
have been some brilliant instances of this. 
North and South Essex Associations of Mas- 
sachusetts (the first of which alone was 
mentioned in the report) are commendable 
examples of good work done for long terms 
of years. Hebrew dry roots and paradigms 
have blossomed again on the rocky shores 
of Salem and Newburyport. A flavor spicy 
asthe breezes of Eden has breathed from 
the sermons of Withington and other 
Preachers who have thus walked constantly 
with the Spirit of God up and down the 
garden of his ancient Word. 

These remarks upon the study of Hebrew 
have not been made in a spirit of superero- 
gation. The writer would include himself 
in the censure which has been passed upon 
many of his ministerial brethren; but with 
this simple explanation that, as a preacher, 
he has always tried to observe the good old 
homiletical rule, never to use a text in ser- 
monizing, whether taken from the Old Test- 
sment or the New, without first consulting 
itin the original, thus feeling his feet to 


stand on the primitive rock. 
YALE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





THERE {s not much probability that the 
Queen’s new daughter-in-law, the Dutchess of 
pnaneht, will come to want, even though 

tish finances are approaching a bad condi- 
a tom Duke has secured to her an income - 

0) while he lives, and in case of his 
€M £6,000 a year. The Emperor of Germa- 
¥ Gave her $75,000, with princely apparel, 


Wels, and an outfit suitable to a princess of 
the royal Prussian house. 
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Ir was determined at Basel that the next 
congress of the International should be held 
in September, 1870, at Paris. But on the 
15th of July of that year war was declared 
by France against Prussia, and no congress 
was held, either at Paris or elsewhere, al- 
though an effort was made to have one con- 
vened at Mainz, The next year, in conse- 
quence, no doubt, of the bad odor in which 
the International then was, a congress was 
not summoned; but a private conference 
met at London, the proceedings of which 
were of small importance. The congress 
for 1872 was appointed to meet at the Hague, 
in Holland; the reason for meeting there 
being that ‘‘ the existing persecutions of the 
International by the governments both in 
France and in Germany do not allow the 
calling of the congress either to Paris or to 
Mainz.” 

In the course of this year a new section of 
the International was formed at Geneva, by 
a very remarkable man, Michael Bakunin 
by name, a Russian Nihilist and a fugitive 
from his country, who was arrested and 
condemned to death in the Saxon and Aus- 
trian courts and then delivered over to 
Russian authorities. Sent to Siberia, he 
escaped, and reappeared in Western Europe, 
where he figures as the most extreme of 
radicals. In a speech made at the third ses- 
sion of the Congress of Berne he declared 
that religion was not simply a disorder of 
the brain; but was also a passionate and per- 
petual protestation of the entire nature of 
man and of the infinite riches of the human 
heart against the narrowness and the misery 
of reality. Religion will be almighty as 
long as unreason and unrighteousness reign 
on earth. If we give the earth back what 
belongs to her happiness and fraternity, 
religion will have no longer a reason for its 
existence.” 

Bakunin did not like Communism, because 
‘it concentrated all the powers of society 
in and transferred them to the state; because 
it necessarily leads to the centralization of 
property in the state, while he desired the 
abolition of the state altogether.” 

At the formation above referred to of the 
alliance of the Social Democracy, the follow- 
ing programme was adopted by Bakunin and 
his friends: ‘‘The alliance declares itself 
atheistic. It desires the abolition of wor- 
ship; the substitution of science for faith 
and of human justice for divine justice; the 
abolition of marriage, so far as it is a politi- 
cal, religious, judicial, and civil institution.” 
To this it adds some of the common-places 
of social system—as the abolition of inherit- 
ance and the conversion of every kind of 
property into collective property, for the 
purpose of being utilized by rural and in- 
dustrial associations. It recognizes the fact 
that all existing states and authorities actual- 


ly existing must disappear in the universal | 


union of free associations, and declares that 
the social question cannot find its definitive 
and real solution except on the basis of the 
universal and international solidarity of all 
countries; and, therefore, discards all poli- 
tics founded on so-called patriotism and on 
the rivalry of nations.” 

This atheistic section—which also seems 
to have been a secret society—had applied 
for admission in the preceding Aprij into 
the ‘‘ Romand,” or Swiss federation, and was 
received by a majority of three, 21 voting 
forand 18 against itsadmission. Thereupon, 
the non-contents withdrew from the Con- 
gress, and the schism was lasting. In the 
General Congress at the Hague the question 
of declaring the ‘‘ Alliance,” founded by 
Bakunin, international was put into the 
hands of a committee, which proposed the 
exclusion of the Alliance, and especially 
that of Bakunin and another member, from 
the General Association, on the ground of 
their having formed a secret society. This 
report was accepted; but the persons con- 
cerned declared that they would not obey 
the vote, Ata congress of the Swiss feder. 
ation, held the same year, at St. Imier, in 
Bern, it was unanimously resolved by the 
sections represented to reject the resolutions 
passed at the Hague. There could be no 
other course after this than for the General 
Council at London to suspend the sections, 





and for the next congress to confirm its 
action. 

The International, just after the close of 
its session at the Hague, lost some other 
members by their voluntary abandonment 
of a connection with the Association. These 
were members of the Commune at Paris 
who carried things to an extreme—belong- 
ing to the clique of which Blanqui was the 
head, and who were also members of the 
International. One of these had presided 
at the Congress; several were members of 
the General Council at London. They com- 
plain that the International Association had 
not done its work; had not enough stimu- 
lated the political activity of the proletariat! 
It ought to be not a league of co-operative 
unions, nor a society for supporting strikes. 
It should be, rather, the international van- 
guard of the revolutionary proletariat! In 
withdrawing from the International, how- 
ever, they give the assurance that they will 
not withdraw from action. ‘‘ We have but 
one object: the reorganization of the work- 
ingmen’s party in the shape best fitted for 
striking a blow, in France as well as in any 
other land, and under the banner of social 
revolution. In France it is absolutely 
necessary to keep the plans of the socialistic 
revolutionary party strictly separate from 
those of the International. There the 
future of the revolution lies in the hands of 
the proletariat of the towns, which singly 
and alone has a revolutionary spirit. 
Above all things must every contact with 
the bourgeoisie be avoided; at no cost should 
acompromise be made with parties in that 
interest.” 


From these words it is plain that the In- 
ternational was now brought into extreme 
perplexity, into difficulties which were un- 
avoidable and resulted from its very con- 
stitution. Onthe one hand, it had a tran- 
sitional policy, to encourage the union and 
common feeling of the laboring class by 
encouraging strikes and trades-unions and 
every method of joint action, save war. 
War it did not seek, at least as an immediate 
object, and the protests were loud against 
the Franco-German War, when it was in pros- 
pect. On the other hand, it avowedly kept 
one object in view, the overturning of so- 
ciety in its present shape, and a reconstruc- 
tion in which all classes but one should dis- 
appear. Every man who had property, 
however invested, within the country looked 
forward to the triumph of Socialism as the 
ruin of himself and his family. Every 
state and all interested in upholding the 
state or in maintaining individual rights, as 
they are understood in civilized communi- 
ties, interpreted a socialistic state as an over- 
turn begun by civil war, and sure to involve 
the destruction of every existing thing ex- 
cept a state and operatives paid by that state. 
Was it strange, now, that many on both 
sides honestly believed that the new millen- 
nium could not come in without force, al- 
though the International held out hopes 
that suffrage against them and conviction of 
the unavoidableness of a change would 
make the upper classes, when the time 
should come, willing to yield without fight- 
ing? 

This, also, we think, was a necessary re- 
sult of the agitations attendant on the exist- 
ence of such organizations as the Interna- 
tional: that the passions of the ignorant 
and unreflecting were of necessity excited 
beyond the limits of reason. Socialism 
could not live and thrive without agita- 
tion. To foster and increase the azita- 
tion, the line between the operative and the 
employer must be widened and rendered 
more piecise; the feeling of wrong must be 
intensified. The capitalist must be looked 
on as a thief. I venture to say that no 
equal intolerance between parties in politics 
or in religion on the large scale can be 
shown in any crisis of change or strife. 
The leaders in the socialistic movement— 
able men, who ought to have their own 
tempers at command—show a malignant 
spirit that a man conscious of a good cause 
ought to be ashamed of. Thus, in the 
eommunistic manifest prepared in 1847 by 
Marx and Engels, two very able men, 
whose equals would take a foremost place 
in any party, do not scruple to write as 
follows: ‘‘Vor the rest, nothing is more 
laughable than ‘the highly moral horror of 
our bourgeois at the pretendedly official 
[accounts of] the community of wives 
among the Communists. The Communists 
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need not introduce community of wives, 
for it has almost always existed. Our 
bourgeois, not content with having the 
wives and daughters of the proletariat at 
their disposal, find a chief pleasure in se- 
ducing each other's wives. Civil mar- 
riage is in reality the community of 
wives.” On these words, we only ask 
how a man could be believed in any 
statement afterward who would send 
forth stuff into the world. But, to turn to 
another form of this malignity, we cite a 
passage from a letter of Dupont, a secretary 
of the General Council of the International 
at London, written a day or two after the 
disaster at Sedan: ‘‘Nothing is changed. 
The power is still in the hands of the bour- 
geoisie. In these circumstances, the rile of 
the workmen—or, rather, their duty—is to 
let this ‘vermine bourgeoisie’ make peace 
with the Prussians, for the shame of the act 
will never be wiped off from them,” etc. 
“The bourgeoisie, who are charmed with 
their triumph, will not at once perceive the 
progress of our Association, and for the day 
of real war the operatives will be ready.” 
And, to give one sample more, Sylvis, then 
president of the ‘‘ National Labor Union of 
the United States,” writes from Philadel- 
phia, in May, 1869, as follows: ‘Our last 
war has had for its result to build up the 
most infamous financial aristocracy in the 
whole world. This money power pumps the 
substance of the people. We have declared 
war aguinst it and think that we shall gain 
the victory. We shall first try suffrage; but, 
if it fails, we shall have recourse to more 
efficacious measures. A little blood-letting 
is sometimes necessary in desperate cases.” 
The man perhaps was a very mild person; 
but the style of the class required him to 
say something sanguinary. He died soon 
after writing the letter. 

The International suffered to such a 
degree from its alleged complicity in the 
horrors of the spring of 1871 that it has not 
since recovered. The question may be 
asked to what degree was it answerable for 
those crimes? As faras we can discover, it 
had little direct blame for them, however 
much the General Council at London might 
try to whitewash the villainies of the insur- 
gents and to blacken the deeds of the 
Government’s army; and the members of it 
at Paris, as far as we can discover, were not 
among those who approved of the burning 
of the public buildings in Paris, or of the 
murder of the hostages, that most fiendish 
of crimes. The question is not an easy one 
to resolve, nor have we many materials for 
a satisfactory solution; but, as far as we can 
discover, the case stands thus: 

1. The authorities of the International 
before the war appear to have taken no 
active part in bringing it on. What in- 
dividuals may have wished or done, they 
were not responsible for these horrors. At 
the Congress of the Hague the delegates 
from Spain, Belgium, and the Federation of 
the Jura proposed to do away with the 
General Council. They asserted that its 
present power was too great and that a 
bureau of statistical correspondence would 
be enough for the wants of the Association. 
They added that ‘‘the General Council 
would never lead men to the barricades. 
They had thus far neither instigated an 
insurrection nor organized one; but, on the 
contrary, taken hold of things in a repres- 
sive way. ‘The majority in the Congress 
replied that the General Council did not 
exist for the purpose of initiating a revolu- 
tion. They appeared on the scene only to 
give help, as in the strike of the bronze- 
workers at Paris, that in Newcasile, etc. If 
it had not done enough, the cause lay in its 
limited power” (from Jiger). 

2. The Commune of Paris was elected by 
the revolutionary body in possession of the 
city, on the 26th of March, 1871, after the 
preliminary peace of Feb. 2uth, made by the 
legislative body at Veysailles with the Pruse 
sians. The Commune consisted normally 
of eighty representatives of the quarters of 
the ‘‘ arrondissements” of the city. To this 
body belonged a large number of Sucialists, 
but a minority of the members of the Inter- 
national. These last, however, seem to have 
been the most moderate, the most able of 
the representatives in the Commune, A 
French authority says that ‘‘in the brief 
history of the Commune the members of 
the International played the most serious 
and the least violent rile. They furnished 
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the Commune with men of administration 
and theory—such as Theisz at the posts; 
Frankel in the department of industry; Cail- 
lant in that of public instruction; Bes- 
lay in the Bank; Vésinier in the Offciel 
[journal of the Commune], who gave fora 
moment to this unprincipled and aimless 
émeute an appearance of regularity and 
life; they voted intrepidly against violent 
measures, against the Committee of Public 
Safety. They pursued the object which the 
Socialists had in view throughout. ‘We 
ought not to forget,’ said Frankel, in the 
session of May 12th, ‘that the revolution has 
been made exclusively by the working-class. 
If we do nothing for this class, I see no rea- 
son for the existence of the Commune.’ 
And it was not until this Socialist minority 
protested, on the 16th of May, against the 
revolutionary dictatorship of Pyat, Rigault, 
and their fellows, and declared that it would 
no longer sit in the Hétel de Ville, that 
Rigault and Urbain dared, the day after, to 
propose and have put to vote the law con- 
cerning the hostages.” 

May I add another important citation from 
the same source? ‘‘There were in the re- 
volt of 1871 three distinct phases: called 
forth and excuted by the republican ele- 
ment (1); with no other programme than 
maintenance of the Republic, then made 
use of and organized by the Socialistic ele- 
ment (2); which brought to it the consider- 
able support of the International, it fell 
rapidly into the hands of revolutionists 
properly so-called (3). This sad evolution 
brought into power successively the central 
committee of the National Guard, the Com- 
mune of Paris, and the Committee of Public 
Safety.” 

It may be added that in Paris the Interna- 
tional identified itself with the Commune 
and the revolution against the Assembly at 
Versailles. One of its best members, To- 
lain, who, in fact, was one of the founders 
of the Association, had been chosen a mem- 
ber of the French Assembly and took his 
seat. The federation or section to which 
he belonged passed a vote, after the estab. 
lishment of the Commune, that he should 
resign his place in the national legislature 
and adhere to the Commune, or lose his 
status in the International, thus making op- 
position to the actual organization of the 
French state a condition of membership in 
that body. 

8. After the murder of the hostages, de- 
struction of public buildings, after the at- 
tempted burning of the city, the General 
Council at London published a manifesto 
**to all the members of the Association in 
Europe and the United States.” Their ob- 
ject is to put the best face possible on the 
transactions during the capture of Paris 
and to lay the blame on the soldiers of the 
Government and on M. Thiers. ‘In war, 
they say, fire is an entirely righteous wea- 
pon. Buildings occupied by an enemy are 
bombarded only to set them on fire. The 
Commune used fire in the strictest sense of 
the word, as a means of defense.” The put- 
ting to death of the hostages was the fault 
of the Government at Versailles, who re- 
fused to give up Blanqui in exchange for 
Archbishop Darboy and a large number of 
clerical and other persons. A strange oper- 
ation this, to seize upon a large number of 
innocent men within the town, peaceable 
persons, who had no connection with the 
enemy outside, and make them hostages for 
& single man taken in war. 

We have no space to dwell on this mani- 
festo further, except to say that by its malig- 
nant spirit and useless palliation of crimes 
on which mankind look with horror, it made 
them its own. It hurt the cause for which 
it was written. Two of the Council gave 
up their places on account of it. It gave 
ground to the French Government for the 
enactment of a law against all who should 

become members of the International Work 
ingmen’s Association, or any other society 
with similar doctrines, or who should aid 
and co-operate in spreading its doctrines or 


letting it have a hall for the purposes of 
meeting, etc. 

The effect of the events at Paris was— 
whether the impression were true or not—to 
identify the International with bloodv in- 
surrection: against established order and to 
keep it \.der the inspection of the police in 

ost every country in Europe. Hence- 

it would tend more and more to be- 

come a secret society, and, therefore, would 

have less efficiency, would dwindle away, 

would lose principle, and become desperate, 
@ew Havex, Com. 


‘contaminated. 





Sanitary, 


PRE /JENTING INFECTIVE DIS- 
EASES. 


THERE are three conditions that seem neces- 
sary to give potency and death-grasp to most 
epidemics. There must be the specific poison, 
As arule, itis just as impossible to originate 
small-pox from decaying organic matter as it 
is to cause an oak to grow in a very rich soil 
without the acorn. The seed being furnished, 
the soil has very much to do with the rankness 
or dwarfishness of the growth; but the seed 
itself is not evolved. This is the rule as to the 
seeds of specific diseases, and yet does not 
hold a strict analogy. It is probable that 
cholera was born one day near the Ganges, 
just as, not very long since, nitro-glycerine 
commenced to be. There are fortuitous and 
unfortunate combinations which originate dis- 
ease. Whenever a new disease is reported, 
there are always those who believe there is 
nothing new under the sun. They trace it 
back to the Pyramids, to Herodotus, Hippo- 
crates, or Galen. Nevertheless, Asiatic chol- 
era, diphtheria, and typhoid or cess-pool fever 
did not exist in the days of Moses. Fortu- 
nately the accidents or combinations by which 
there is a spontaneous origin of any of the 
zymotic diseases are very rare. Dr. Budd and 
Von Giett deny, for instance, that typhoid 
fever ever occurs in this way. Others— 
as Murchison and Sir Wm. Jenner—believe it to 
be occasionally spontaneous. A disease may 
only find originating power at some one point 
in the earth, and occur at other places only by 
conveyance. Until within ten years scarlet 
fever had never occurred in India. Measles 
had never been in the Fiji Islands until carried 
there by a ship ; and then it was so fatal to old 
and young that alarge portion of the population 
died, 

The yellow fever is thought by many to be a 
mongrel, born of African typhus and West In- 
dia malaria, and never to occur in this country 
de novo. 

It may be said in general that the prob- 
ability of the spontaneous origin of any infec- 
tious disease is very small, and that the views 
of the contagionists are well sustained. Yet 
that typhoid fever, diphtheria, whooping 
cough, ete. do occur without conveyance from 
person to person is quite probable. Those who 
hold to the chemical, instead of the germ 
hypothesis of disease maintain that these ma- 
licious combinations are formed just as new 
compounds originate in the laboratory. Those 
who believe in spontaneous generation think 
that Bacteria and other forms of microphytes 
arise and flourish in a similar manner. The 
Pandora Box theory is exploded. 

The idea that epidemics are special cre- 
ations of God, for specific purposes of chas- 
tisement, is also not so orthodox as form- 
erly. He does use disease and death as 
punishments and warnings ; but in their origin 
they are believed to be the results of disobedi- 
ence of the laws of Nature. 

On this point of the origin of specific dis- 
eases the sound philosophy of the present is 
to seek their limitation by studying and inter- 
rupting their methods of conveyance, at the 
same time that we are on guard against those 
conditions which are most likely to cause them 
de novo, if such a thing is possible. 

The next point is that specific poisons, 
whether or not originated by favoring unsani- 
tary conditions, are surely aided in their spread 
and virulence thereby. The records of epi- 
demics show that they borrow their chief mo- 
mentum from close apartments, filth, or care- 
less mingling with persons or effects that are 
The question of surrounding 
filth may not decide in an individual case 
whether there will be an attack or whether or 
not it will be virulent, since many factors are 
concerned in the determination ; but the law 
of limitation and of benignity is altogether in 
the direction of cleanliness. 

After a fire gets fearful headway, tire-proof 
blocks often fall; but it never would have 
spread so if in the start it had not found much 
combustible material. When an epidemic gets 
headway, it sometimes seems quite indiscrimin- 
ate as to its points of attack. Those who judge 
from impressions and emotions, and who do not 
study or classify the details of clinical history, 
readily loose hope ; but examination of a suffi- 
cient number of data and a comparison of 
various epidemics always decide the matter in 
favor of strict sanitary administration. Wis- 
dom and econony alike require that our cities 
and towns be kept from pollutions, so that the 
foul seeds shall not germinate so freely or so 
luxuriantly. If these alight, it 1s to be ex- 
pected that there will be some evil result ; but 
hopefulness fs all on the side of neatness. 

The next condition for an epidemic is that it 
must find in individuals a susceptibility favor- 
ing its intensity. Here again is a wide field 
for rigid inquiry. Cholera attains its high- 
est death-rate among the dissolute or their 





children, and so does yellow fever. The ten- 
ement-house victims of diphtheria and scar- 


let fever are far the more numerous. While it 
cannot be denied that these infective poisons 
attack all classes and are intensive in many 
who are of robust vigor, yet sanitary medicine 
is able to show that there is a law of attack 
and procedure. It is not indiscriminate as- 
sault and battery. The single fact that, under 
the old system of inoculation, a ten days’ 
preparation of the system so reduced the mor- 
tality of small pox as to justify ite voluntary 
acquirement is a great pointer as to how far 
we can deal with a human system in its prepa- 
ration for an epidemic. Cleanliness of the 
skin, care as to the food, and various minor 
matters at such times often determine the 
question of life or death, and that of exemption 
from attack also. We shall hereafter show 
how far it is possible, by substances introduced 
and maintained in the blood during an epi- 
demic and before an attack, to prevent or limit 
the power of the infective which may be dis- 
seminating and seeking to inaugurate its toxic 
power. 








Biblical Research, 


THE most attractive object in the ancient 
town of Hebron, says President Bartlett, in his 
“From Egypt to Palestine,’’ published by Har- 
per Brothers, that is seven years older than 
* Zoan of Egypt,” is the Haram, the building 
which, by joint consent of Christian, Moham- 
medan, and Jewish tradition, supported by the 
conclusions of modern scholarship, enclosed 
the Cave of Machpelah, the last resting-place 
of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebecca, 
Jacob and Leah. It stands high up the slope 
on the eastern side of the valley, conspicuous 
at a distance for its size. It bears not quite the 
same proportion to the small surrounding 
buildings as do the great cathedrals of Europe; 
but it instantly arrests the eye. The dimensions 
are two hundred by one hundred and fifteen 
feet; and ite windowless walls are about sixty 
feet high, relieved somewhat by shallow pilas- 
ters, without capitals. Two modern minarets 
and a Saracen addition to the hight of the walls 
do not essentially injure the solemn and strik- 
ing character of the structure. Its smoothly- 
wrought, almost polished massive stones— 
some of them thirty-eight feet in length, with 
the peculiar ‘marginal draught” (wrongly 
termed “‘ bevel’’)—are matched by no others in 
Palestine, except in the substructure of the 
Temple Area at Jerusalem. There seems to be 
no valid reason to question the conclusion of 
Robinson, that ‘‘the remarkable external struc- 
ture of the Haram is indeed the work of Jewish 
hands, erected long, long before the destruc- 
tion of the nation, around the sepulcher of their 
revered progenitors, the ‘Friend of God’ and 
his descendants’’; or the still more distinct per- ' 
suasion of Tristram, that it is ‘the one remain- 
ing work of the Royal Solomon, or perhaps of 
his greater father”; confirmed by Stanley, who 
had the rare privilege of visiting the interior, 
and who is convinced that, within the Mussul- 
man mosque, “within the Christian church, 
within the massive stone enclosure built by the 
kings of Judah, is beyond any reasonable ques- 
tioning the last resting-place”’ of the “great 
patriarchal family.” No molestation was offered 
usas, with ourJewish guide, we approached the 
venerable place. Times were changed since Seet- 
zen, though outside of the city, was struck by a 
spent stone from an unknown hand; and even 
when Robinson was warned to desist, as he was 
measuring a line parallel to the wall of the en- 
closure. Still, the entrance of the Prince of 
Wales and his company, in 1862, remains thus 
far fruitless of privileges to any other Chris- 
tians. We were quietly permitted to approach 
quite near the entrance of the long line of en- 
closed stairway that conducts to the interior, 
so that we stood directly under the venerable 
walls and examined its almost polished stones. 
But once, as we turned toward the entrance, 
we were saluted by a loud shout of ‘ Yellah !’’ 
from a crowd of Mohammedan boys. We then 
went around the building on the hill-side east, 
immediately above, where we could in some 
degree look down upon it. But we could only 
mentally assign the localities within where sleep 
the great patriarchs--Abraham, according to 
the tradition, in the middle, Jacob on our right, 
and Isaac on the left. Ina second line, paral- 
lel to those of their husbands, are shown the 
shrines of Sarah, Rebecca, and Leah. These 
are all in an inner building, now a Turkish 
mosque ; but, according to Stanley, clearly 
once a Christian church. There are indications 
of a cave beneath, which no one has been per- 
mitted to explore and which the Mohammedan 
has no desire to examine. In the political 
changes that impend over the East, it is not 
impossible that the present generation may 
see, under a different régime, this ancient mys- 
tery and some others more thoroughly ex- 
plored. The outer building itself is as unique 
as ite object, and has a simple grandeur and 
solemnity sbout it not unworthy of the sacred 
dust that lies within. And in the whole vicin- 
ity, notwithstanding the disguise of its Moham- 





medan population and environments, it is im- 


possible to forget that one is certainly on hal 
lowed ground. The eyes and the feet of the 
patriarchs were familiar with this soil. The 
names of Joshua and Caleb stand connected 
with the place. Here David held court for 
seven years, and here no doubt he first sung 
some of those sacred songs that will be coeval 
with the Church on earth. 


o4e 
Personalities, 

VictoR Hugo's passion for luxury has not 
weakened with his years, Lucy H. Hooper 
gives this glimpse of the room where he 
receives his callers in his new Paris house: 
‘* You find yourself in a square parlor of ample 
dimensions. The walls and ceiling are con- 
cealed beneath full draperies of a Persian pat- 
terned silk, in gay yet harmonious colors, 
relieved against a groundwork of crimson. 
The mantel-piece is hidden beneath a splendid 
covering of crimson velvet, wrought with an- 
tique embroidery, and a bright wood-fire blazes 
on the hearth, Here and there a gilt bracket 
against the wall supports an antique Chinese 
vase. The carpet is a rich moquette, with a 
white ground, covered with an arabesque pat- 
tern and with a bordering of vivid blue. The 
furniture is of fine Aubusson tapestry, with gilt 
woodwork, In the corner stands a statuette, on 
a pedestal, representing Victor Hugo in a 
musing attitude.’’ 


.... According to a correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Herald, Jefferson Davis has experienced a 
wonderful change in his ideas since he last 
gave the country his views about the past and 
the future. Only two or three years ago he 
thought that the Southern people ought or 














believes the South should accept the situation 
peacefully, and he deprecates the efforts of ex- 
tremists in Congress to keep alive sectional 
animosity. ‘‘ If Congress,’’ he says, ‘‘ would 
pursue @ moderate course, and attend to its 
legitimate duties of general legislation for the 
good of the whole country, all the great social 
and industrial questions, which are now a source 
of so much contention, would soon settle them- 
selves and the country would be at peace.” It 
is also interesting to know that he even believes 
that the whites of the South are better off for 
the abolition of slavery. 

...-Literary people who may happen to re- 
member Mrs. Anna Estelle Lewis as one among 
many forgotten writers of verse that were 
known in New York thirty years ago will be 
surprised to learn, through The Biograph, of 
London, that she has been for several years the 
‘“‘Female Petrarch” in Paris, where she is 
known as Stella, or Estella del Monté Lewis, 
‘‘paternally descended from a noble Spanish 
family of Navarre and maternally from the 
Wyoming Butlers, who claimed their descent 
from the House of Ormand.”” Even the old 
poetical dictator, Lamartine, we are told, used 
to find much in Stella’s work that reminded 
him of Shakespeare. In this country her chief 
admirer was Poe, who wrote an appreciative 
notice of her in his literati articles. 


.... During a residence of about 18 years in 
Montclair, N. J., Mr. Joseph H. Richards and 
his excellent wife, by their varied and unre- 
mitting labors in behalf of the Methodist 
church and Sunday-school of that town, won 
the love and respect of every member of both 
church and school. Recently, in taking an 
affectionate farewell of the Sunday-school, in 
which both have served so faithfully, to re- 
move to Elizabeth, Mr. Richards received on 
behalf of the church and school a case of 
solid silver ware, with accompanying words of 
appreciation and of regret at the separation. 
Mr. Richards, as many of our readers know, 
was for some time publisher of THE INDEPEND- 
eNT and is pleasantly remembered in this 
office. ; 

....A strange, gloomy story is told of Seth P. 
Ames, a member of Oakes Ames’s family, who 
went to Michigan, thirteen years ago, and 
settled on Flint River. Nothing prospered that 
he undertook, and, after these years of absence, 
he wanted to return to Massachusetts, He 
had no money to travel with; but, being 4 
blacksmith and ship-carpenter, he determined 
to build a schooner to sail home in. And 
he finally succeeded, alone and unaided, in 
producing a boat of sixty-two ton burder. 
Even the nails and spikes he made from bits of 
old iron given him. But in launching this boat 
he injured himself fatally, and died soon after. 
The boat is now advertised for sale at Saginaw. 


_...Charles @. Leland (“ Hans Breitman”) is 
reported to be still living very pleasantly in 
London. He is writing a serial novel, which is 
coming out at present in Temple Bar, a new 
“« Life of Abraham Lincoln,” for the Plutarch 
Series of Marcus, Ward & Co., and also hes 
under way a series of art and artisan primers. 


_...John B. Gough and the numerous “ge 1 
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very poor circumstances. 


to give up the Lost Cause. Now, however, he _ 
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Science. 


In a letter recently received by the writer of 
this paragraph from the distinguished Prof. 
De Candolle, of Geneva, he remarks that the 
botanical topic nearest to the hearts of students 
of the amiable science in that part of the world 
at the present time is in connection with the 
wonderful agency of insects in the cross fertil- 
ization of flowers. ‘‘ Of Delpino,’’ he observes, 
** you, of course, know in America; but M. 
Comes, a professor at Portici, has also published 
some remarkable works. The field, indeed, for 
this class of study seems almost infinite.” One 
of these Continental observers, M. Kerner— 
also, as M. Delpino, somewhat known to Amer- 
fcan botanists, through his observations on 
Alpine plant life—has published what would 
seem to be from a recent English translation, 
not yet received here, an extremely interesting 
book on this almost romantic subject. From 
notices in the reviews, it appears that the 
striking point in Dr. Kerner’s conclusions is 
that plants not only make themselves or are 
made (for the teleologists have not yet decided 
among themselves which) attractive to some 
particular class of insects—are “choice in the 
selection of lovers,” as an American author 
has long ago expressed it; but have manifold 
contrivances for keeping away those insects 
which they do not want, and which would only 
take pollen and honeyed secretions, without 
making any return for what they carry away. 
Thus the glandular hairs of the common blue 
waxweed (Ouphea viscosissima), which hold 
humerous small insects, as well as the stick- 
iness of many other plants, numerous small 
sharp thorns—as say, for instance, on the stems 
of the arrow-leaved bistort, or Polygonum ari- 
folium—are for the purpose of keeping maraud- 
ers from going up the stem and taking what 
is intended for the encouragement of such 
winged insects as should bring pollen from 
other flowers for cross-fertilization. Thus, 
the reason why so many insects are caught 
and die on the Cuphea stems is because 
they have ventured on forbidden ground. 
There is no doubt but, when the points come to 
be applied to every part of the world, many 
anomalies, in the light of this theory, will be 
found, and it is quite likely that some of the 
ammunition Kerner discharges at ‘‘ any one who 
builds up a structure of hypothesis the uncer- 
tainty of which is, moreover, increased by his 
own short-sightedness must not be surprised to 
see his building tumble to the ground.” It may, 
perhaps, for instance, come about that Kerner 
be asked what is the use of the armature to 
Polygonum arifolium, which is a self-fertilizer 
and receives no or very few visits from any 
winged insects. The most singular fact in 
connection with the appearance of this work in 
England fs the favor it seems to meet from the 
insectivorous-plant class of botanists. From 
Mr. Darwin’s deductions, it had come to be re- 
garded as conclusive that the glandular hairs 
of plants were designed for the absorption of ni- 
trogenous substances. Thistheory certainly isthe 
main deduction from Mr. Darwin’s ‘‘ Insectivor- 
ous Plants,”? How far all these apparent con- 
tradictions are to bé finally harmonized remains 
to be seen. In the meantime, there can be 
ho doubt the immense amount of observations 
Kerner appears to have recorded will make the 
book welcomed here, as in Europe. 





....Professor Benjamin Peirce has recently, 
in a lecture at the Lowell Institute, broached a 
new theory as to the origin of comets and 
meteors—namely, that they are derived from a 
spherical shell of meteoric matter, surrounding 
our system at some great distance from the 
sun, but neaper than the stars. He assumes 
that the mass of a comet may be roughly esti- 
mated from the diameter of the nebulous 
envelopes it carries, and concludes that, on the 
average, they must be as heavy and dense as 
balls of iron a hundred miles or so in diameter. 
Probably most astronomers would dissent from 
this conclusion, as, at least, unfounded, if not 
improbable ; for the envelopes of comets do not 
seem to be atmospheres, maintained upon them 
by their gravitation, to which the laws of 
Raseous equilibrium are safely applicable. 
The prevailing view would make them far less 
dense and heavy. Starting with this assump- 
tion, he shows that cometary matter of this 
sort, distributed indefinitely through space, ac- 
cording to the laws indicated by cometary 
orbits witlin our reach, would produce effects 
which are not observed, while all the phe- 
nomena would be consistent with the hypoth- 
esis that the material is for the most part con- 
tained in a spherical shell, He supports the 

ry bya reference tothe remarkable but 
higherto unexplained result of Pouillet, who 
found, or thought he did, that the earth receives 

surrounding space five-sizths as much heat 
as from the sun. The ability and learning of 
Professor Peirce are such that the new hypothe- 
sis cannot be hastily dismissed by those who 
see some of the numerous difficulties which at 
nee suggest themselves without an evident 
*xplanation ; but it certainly will have to fight 
tome battles before ft can conquer an undie- 





and enforces the electrical theory of comets’ 
tails—that they are produced by the electric 
repulsion between the sun and the comet, the 
two being similarly electrified. The rapid ap- 
proach of the comet to the sun in this view dis- 
turbs the equilibrium, precisely as when an 
electrified pith-ball is moved up toward the 
prime conductor of an electrical machine ; and 
the repulsion developed drives off the movable 
matter from the surface of the comet, to form 
the tail. This hypothesis, first scientifically 
worked out by Zéliner, seems to be gaining 
ground rapidly. The results obtained by Bred- 
ichin, of Moscow, fallin with it very perfectly, 
for the most part, though some anomalies seem 


— that it needs modification and exten- 
sion. 
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Missions, 


THE Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is now in the sixtieth year of 
its existence. Beginning in 1820 with an income 
of $823.04, it gradually increased its resources 
until they amounted to $686,880 in 1866, the 
largest receipts it has ever had. Its income in 
1878 was $551,865, showing a considerable fall- 
ing off from the previous year, when special 
efforts were made to obtain liberal contribu- 
tions, in view of the large debt the Society had 
incurred. This debt has been considerably re- 
duced, but still amounts to nearly $118,000. The 
Society owns a one-fourth interest in the Meth- 
odist buildings at 805 Broadway, this city, the 
last payment on which was made last year. 
The Society’s share of the income of the build- 
ing from rents was $14,818 last year, and it had 
besides its offices free of rent. The report 
states that success has crowned the work of 
the Society in all lands. The new mission at 
Boporo, Africa, had a rather gloomy begin- 
ning. Mr. Bovard, arriving at Boporo, found 
his associate, Mr. Osgood, prostrated with 
fever. The king refused to make a grant for 
mission premises. A law was passed forbidding 
any one to sell anything to the missionaries; 
and, to crown all, small-pox broke out in the 
settlement, and the missionaries retreated to 
Monrovia. Mr. Bovard, satisfied with his rough 
experience, returned home. It is not in con- 
templation, however, to give up the idea of 
establishing a mission at Boporo. Mr. Osgood 
is expected to try it again, as soon as possible ; 
and a woman, Miss Sharp, has just left the 
United States with the view of assisting him. 
Mr. Kellogg, in charge of the seminary at 
Monrovia, is also to have a colleague. The 
African is the oldest mission of the Society, 
having been opened in 1838. In South America 
there are three mission stations—viz., Buenos 
Ayres, Montevideo, and Rosario. The report 
for Montevideo is a model one, giving all the 
information that might be desired, in a sys- 
tematic form. The work at Buenos Ayres is 
self-supporting. The mission at Montevideo 
has 229 members, who represent a dozen na- 
tionalities. One of the most successful mis- 
sions of the Society is the Fuchau, begun in 
1847, There are twelve missionaries and assist- 
ant missionaries engaged in this mission, be- 
sides 67 native preachers. During the year 126 
adults and 65 children were baptized, and there 
are 2,015 communicants, showing a net increase 
of 183. This mission is now organized as an 
annual conference. The Central China mis- 
sion, with its headquarters at Kiukiang, has 88 
communicants, and the North China Mission at 
Peking has 187 communicants. The mission-in 
North Iadia, begun in 1856, meets as an annual 
conference, having 2,526 communicants, a net 
gain of 258. The South India Mission, also a 
conference, has 408 communicants. Little or 
no progress has been made in Bulgaria. In 
Italy there are 709 communicants; in Japan, 
381; in Mexico, 514. The Society has a very 
extensive work in Europe, besides its Italian 
mission, represented by a conference in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, by a conference in Nor- 
way, by another in Sweden, and by a mission 
in Denmark. The Society on all its foreign 
missions bas 194 missionaries and 42 assistant 
missionaries. There are also 19 missionaries of 
the Woman’s Society, and 248 native preachers 
and 820 local preachers, teachers, ete. The 
communicants number 27,687. There are 113 
churches, 547 Sunday-schools, with 19,058 schol- 
ars, and 26 day schools, with 985 scholars. The 
church property is valued at $300,378. The 
Society has also an important work among the 
Welsh, German, Scandinavian, Chinese, and 
Indian populations of the United States, for 
which it employs 261 missionaries, These mis- 
sions have 17,409 communicants. 








...-The gain to Indian missions the past year 
has not been of numbers alone. It is the testi- 
mony of the missionaries of the Madura Mission 
of the American Board that with the increase of 
2,200 new members have ¢ome more zeal and de- 
votion among the professed Christians than ever 
before. ‘‘ Whatever,” they say, ‘‘ may have been 
the effect of God’s judgments on the heuthen 
mind, which has been very marked, it is evident 
that Christians have been spirifually benefited 
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by the discipline. This has borne its fruit in 
the greatly enlarged amount contributed by the 
people for benevolent purposes, being a gain of 
Rs. 1,277 upon Rs. 8,000 contributed the pre- 
vious year, making a total of Rs. 4,277. In two 
stations the increase has been twenty-five per 
cent., in one thirty-five, in one seventy-five ; in 
two others it has nearly doubled, in one it has 
increased threefold, and in stil] another four- 
fold.” 


The Sunilay-school, 
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NoTEs.—The Book of Esther has sometimes 
been discredited, because it does not contain 
anywhere the name of God. It is, however, 
pervaded bya religious spirit and was intended 
to teach the good providence of God. Ahasu- 
erusis King Xerxes, famous in history, who 
began to reign 486°'B. C. Shushan, the palace, 
is the present Susa, and its ruins have been ex- 
plored by Mr. Loftus, and found to agree with 
the Bible account of the marble pillars, 
“ Rsther."—The word means sfar, and perhaps 
is connected with Ishtar, an old name for the 
planet and the goddess Venus. ‘* Hatach.” 
—One of the eunuchs who had charge of the 
women of the king’s harem. “* Mordecai.” 
—Uncle of Esther and a pious Jew, who had 
some subordinate duty about the gate of the 
king’s palace. The meaning of his name is un- 
certain. It may be derived from Merodach, 
an Eastern god. He has been plausibly identi- 
fied with a Matacus, mentioned by Ctesias as 
the most powerful of the favorites of 
Xerxes. His ancestry is given; but whether 
the name of Kish and Shirei are those of the 
father of Saul and of him who cursed David 
cannot be made certain. Very likely the 
genealogy is carried back only to the Captivity. 
His enemy, Haman, is called the Agagite not 
from Agag, whom Samuel hewed in pieces, but 
from a proyince of Media called Agag. 
“(There is one law.”—Apparently Esther, who 
had been now in the king’s harem for five 
years, had lost some of her first favor with 
him, and did not dare to come to his presence 
uninvited. ‘There shall deliverance arise.” — 
Mordecai did not know how; but he felt sure 
God would protect his people. “* Neither 
eat nor drink three days..""—This does not mean 
total abstinence from food; but abstinence 
from wine and delicacies, and to some extent 
from food. The*‘three days’? may have been 
parts of three days. 

Instruction.—We may thank God that the 
shocking system of polygamy is now over- 
thrown. The relation into which Esther 
entered to the Persian king would now be re- 
garded as utterly vile. God made one man and 
one woman ; but a rude and violent age gave 
rise to polygamy. That it shoulg survive in 
this country is a disgrace that should be re- 
moved. 

We must not expect too much of people who 
have grown up in ignorance. Neither Morde- 
cai nor Esther suspected anything wrong in 
polygamy, and with their light there was noth- 
ing wrong. We need to exercise a great deal of 
charity now for people who do not think and act 
just right because they have been badly edu- 
cated and do not know better. Perhaps other 
people have to make such allowances for us. 

God will take care of his cause. There need 
be no fear dbout that. Deliverance will come 
from some quarter. There have been many 
persecutions; but the Church has come through 
them all the stronger. 

We nowadays do not think so much of fast- 
ing as the ancients did. It is by no means 
sure that we do not pamper our bodies too 
much, and that we should not find our devo- 
tion improved if we should occasionally give 
up a day to real fasting, as well as prayer. 

It is a brave soul that will do its duty, no 
matter what the danger may be. Esther had 
no reason to believe the king would now pardon 
her intrusion, He might be suspicious of 
some plot against his life. Esther was a noble, 
brave woman, and it was her bravery that 
saved the whole Jewish people of the empire 
of Cyrus. But why should a person allow 
danger or death to interfere with doing one’s 
duty? Death is not the worst of all evils. It 
were a great deal better for Esther to die in the 
brave discharge of her duty than to live in dis- 
grace, perhaps to die later by the carrying out 
of the king’s first decree. Dishonor is worse 
than death. Soldiers know that. So is sin. 
It is better, far better for a boy or a girl to die 
in childhood than to grow up vile, worthless, 
without character or reputation. A father 
would rather see his child die in early years 
than to grow up to a disgraceful manhood. 

The use made of this story to urge people to 
trust in God as their only hope, even if he should 
refuse to accept them, is based on a false notion 
of God’s exceeding love. Nobody need to go to 
God saying ‘If 1 perish I perish,” for God will 
surely meet us more than half way. There is 


























ne chance for any man to perish who goes to 
God for pardon. The bymn which says 
“T can but perish if I go, 
I am resolved to try ; 
For if I stay away I know 

I must forever die” 
quite misrepresents the loving heart of our, 
Heavenly Father. It is the language of a faith- 
less heart, that does not know how good God is. 
God keeps his scepter extended all the time. . 
Go to him and ask the favor you need. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ASHMORE, Wii11am, Jr., senior class in 
Rochester Theo. Sem., is to go to China as a 
missionary. 

BACON, A. M., Dundee, IlL., resigns. 

BLAND, F. D., D.D., Waltham, Mass., resigns. 

BURCH, E., closes his labors at Parma, Iowa. 

CATCHPOLE, L. G., closes his pastorate at 
Waterloo, Wis. 

CRAFT, Georcze G., accepts call to Hunting- 
don, Penn. 

FAVOR, M. P., closes his labors at Tyringham, 
Mass. 

HAWKES, Wi.14M, Perry, accepts call to 
Adams, ILL. 

HOLROYD, E., Georgetown, accepts call to 
New Lisbon, N. Y. 

HORTON, L., Norvell, Mich., resigns. 

KEILNER, J. Frep., accepts eall to East 
Burke, Vt. 

KISSELL, J., ord. at Neponset, Il. 

LELAND, H. C., accepts call to Grinnell, Iowa, 

LIBBY, W11.14M, Wilton, N. H., resigns. 

sh ~~sgmae L. 8. accepts call to Bonaparte, 

owa. 

MEACHAM, C. D. R., closes his pastorate at 
North Scituate, Mass. 

PARKER, A. K., Amenia, N. Y., resigns. 


PATTERSON, Jamgs, closes his labors at 
— Ia., and removes to Chicago, 








RANDLETT, Asa, closes his labors at South 
Woodstock, Mass. 

ROGERS, T. 8., accepts call to Hoosick, N. Y. 

WAFFLES, E. A., called to Jackson, Mich. 

WALKER, W. G., Fox Lake, Wis., accepts 
call to Monmouth, II. 

WHITMAN, Georges, Oil City, accepts call to 
Meadville, Penn. 


WRIGHT, W. Ep@ar, ord. at First ch., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADAMS, A. C., Wethersfield, Conn., resigns. 

BATES, J. A., closes his labors at Walcott, Vt., 
May Ist. 

BELL, James M., West Medway,’ Mass., re- 
signs. 

CARR, Wa., will serve at Irasburgh, Vt., a 
year. 

CURTIS, E. D., Sand Bank, N. Y., resigns. 

DASCOMB, A. B., supplies Westmoreland, 
N. 


DEMAREST, 8. B., accepts call to Two Rivers, 
Wis. 


GRAVE, G. F., ord. at Sutton, Neb. 

HARDY, M. F., Hartford Sem., invited to 
Whateley, Mass., for a year. 

HETRICK, A. J., closes his labors at Canter- 
bury, Conn. ® 

mousey. Joun C., accepts call to Corn- 
wall, Vt. 

HUMPHREY, J. P., East St. Johnsbury, Vt., 


LOCKWOOD, Joun H., goes to First ch., 
Westfield, Mass.; not Chelsea. 

OTIS, N. L., Crystal, Mich., resigns. 

PRATT, Grorce, Agawam, Mass., resigns. 

RICE, Watter, Lunenburg, Mass., offered his 
resignation, which was not accepted. 

WETHERBY, Cuar.es, Nashua, N. H., dis- 
missed. 

WHITON, James M., inst. over First ch., 
Newark, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALLBRIGHT, Ws. H., called to Waverly, N.Y. 
JIMESON, A. A., D. D., called to Fairmount, 
W. Va. 


LAYPORT, Epwarp, Lane Sem., accepts call 
to Blufftown, O. 

PAISLEY, M. F., removes from Lanark to 
Hillsboro, Il. 

MILLIKAN, W. F., called to Chili, N. Y. 

WEBBER, G. N., D. D., Troy, N. Y., resigns 
pastorate First ch. 

bee Hs Henry, accepts call to Sweden, 
N.Y. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BRAYSHAW, Wu., JR., ord. deacon at Upper 
Marlborough, Md. 
CROSS, JosePs, accepts call to San Augustine, 
Tex. 
GRAY, Joszrs R., accepts call to Columbia 
Mo. 


HARTLEY, Bens., Bridgeton, N. J. accepts 
call to Fort Scott, Kan. 

HILLIARD, 8. H., Washington, accepts an 
appointment in Pittsburgh, Penn. 

JAMES, George N., Franklin, Teun., called to 
Carthage, Mo. 

KERSHAW, Joun, accepts call to Beaufort, 
8. C. 

KNOWLTON, Ws., accepts call to St. Ad- 
drew’s, Chicago, Ill. 

ROLLED R. D., accepts call to Martinsburg, 
W. Va. 


TARDY, A. J., accepts call to Hancock, Mo. 





PERN ETRE 
School and College. 


Toe Harvard examinations for women 
who desire a certificate of scholarship from 
that University will be held in June, this year, 
at Cambridge, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Cincinnati. The preliminary examination for 
girls who are not less than seventeen years old 
will include the common English branches» 
history, and two of the four languages—Ger- 
man, French, Latin, and Greek. The advanced 
examination calls for special culture in one or 
more of the five departments of languages, 
natural science, mathematics, history, and phi- 
losophy. The average required of every candi- 
date will be a minimum of 50 per cent. upon 
every subject and of 60 per cent. upon the 
whole work of the examination. During the 
five years in which these examinations have 
been open seventy-nine candidates have ap- 
plied for the preliminary examination, and 
nineteen have passed. Thirty-five paseed a 
part of the subjects, and are allowed to com- 
plete the examination at some future time; 
twenty-three have failed either in the whole or 
part of the preliminary examination; and six 
candidates only have passed both the prelim- 
inary and advanced examinations. 


..«-The new catalogue of the Pei Upsilon 
Fraternity, which has lately been issued by the 
executive council, is the ninth in the series, 
and contains the names of 4,928 members, and 
the residences of all except twenty have been 
traced and recorded. The New York list con- 
tains the names of 717 members—618 living and 
99 dead. Of the professions, the law has the larg- 
est representation—1,180; there are 690 clergy- 
men and 826 physicians; the entry correspond- 
ing to ‘‘authors, editors, etc.” is 114; there are 
80 farmers, 47 soldiers, 539 teachers, 838 mer- 
chants, 186 manufacturers, and 125 bankers; 
and among the single entries there is one sea- 
captain, one oarsman, one organist, one tele- 
graph operator, one florist, and one designer. 


...-The instruction about to be given at 
Oxford to women will be such as to assist those 
who are preparing to pass the Oxford examiua- 
tion for women over eighteen years of age. 
The passing of this examination, however, will 
not be compulsory on the students. Two halls 
of residence are to be established for those 
coming from a distance to attend the lectures 
provided bythe association. Each student is 
to have a room to hérself, and the charges 
for board and lodging will be about §105 per 
term. 


....The Athletic Association of American 
Colleges held its fourth annual convention in 
this city, April 8d. Nine colleg 
Harvard, Columbia, Williams, Princeton, Union, 
the University of Pennsylvania, Lehigh, Rut- 
gers, and the College of the City of New York 
—were represented by two delegates each. The 
chief business of the meeting was to elect offi- 
cers for the ensuing year and take action in 
regard to a one thousand dollar debt of the As- 
sociation. 
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..--The friends of Andover Semivary and 
Academy (which institutions are both under 
one corporation) are engaged in raising $45,000 
with which to secure a conditional gift from 
tne Stone estate of $100,000 for the Seminary 
and $25,000 for the Academy. It ought to be 
easy to collect the amount needed, among the 
many friends of these admirable institutions. 


...-The King of Siam has endowed a college 
for the princes and children of his court, and 
appointed the Rev. 8. G. McFarland, a Presby- 
terian missionary, to manage it. The institu- 
tion is to be a strictly Christian college and 
President McFarland is empowered to offer 
liberal salaries to other missionaries to become 
professors. 


.---The catalogue of Drew ‘Theological Semi- 
nary, which has just been issued, shows that 
the students in its three classes now number 91. 
These represent 84 colleges and universities, 
15 states, and 4 foreign countries. The Semi- 
nary was enabled to aid students last year to 
the amount of $3,391. 


-..-A proposition is before the Indians of 
Indian Territory to hold a teachers’ institute in 
Muskegee, in the near future. Among the 
questions to be considered is the propriety of 
establishing a normal school for teachers at 
that point. 


..»-Johns Hopkins University, at Baltimore, 
has established a summer laboratory on Chesa- 


peake Bay, under the charge of W. K. Brooks, 
for the study of zodlogy. 


.---The annual address before the Wesleyan 
College for Women at Cincinnati will be de- 
livered this year by the Rev. Dr. W. X. Hinde, 
of Detroit. 


--+-A bill giving the women of Boston a right 
te vote for members of the school committee 
has been passed in the Massachusetts Senate. 


--+eThe University of Copenhagen will cel- 
ebrate in May its fourth eentenary. 


tHE INDEPENDENT. 


ches. 


Sittme BuLi’s medicine man is about to 
issue @ little pamphlet on the ‘“ Treatment of 
the scalp.”—Burlington Hawkeye. 

...-A book agent was knocked down by a 
street-car the other day, and two wheels passed 
over his cheek. The car is laid up, pending re- 
pairs. 


...-“‘ Don’t you think that a good likeness of 
me?” says the pretty wife to her husband. 
“Very good,’’ he answers, “‘ except that there 
is a little too much repose about the mouth.” 


.-.-In street-car. Lady, in shabby dress, to 
animated tailor’s model, standing in front of 
her: ‘Will you please ring the bell, sir?” 
“*Pawdon, madam, I’m not the conductaw—ah.”’ 
‘Indeed? What are you?” He gives it up. 


....An Irishman, in describing America, said : 
“Tam told that you might roll England thru 
it, an’ it wouldn’t make a dint in the ground. 
There’s fresh-water oceans inside that ye moight 
dround Old Ireland in; an’ as for Scotland, ye 
moight stick it ina corner, an’ ye’d niver be able 
to find it out.” 


.... Old Ladg to Taxidermist : ‘* You can see for 
yourself, man. You only stuffed my poor par- 
rot in the summer, and here’s his feathers 
tumbling out before your eyes.’’ Taxidermist : 
‘Lor’ bless ye, ’m, that’s the triumph of the 
art. We stuff ’em that natural that they moults 
in their proper season.”’ 


.. There was once a young student of Latin 
Who stuck pins in the cushion of satin 
On the chair that his kind teacher sat in. 

The teacher sprang high ; 
But way up to the sky 
Went the yells from that student of Latin, 
— Yonkers Gazette, 


..-“* Well, Phasbe (colored), do you attend 
church?” ‘Lore, yes, Missus. Couldn’t live if 
T’se didn’t go to meetin’.”” ‘‘ Do you have good 
times there?’’ “I guess we does. We have 
‘tracted meetin’ goin’ on. And last night our 
minister ’vited pursons to de altar, when three 
came fow’rd; and we thought dat furst-rates, 
considerin’ de bard times.” 


.- Ap onion is a little thing, 

Yet wonderfully strong ; 

Ite smell will not forsake us, 
At bome or in a throng. 

He who eats is not forgotten, 
In either spring or fall— 

The strongest soldier and greatest 
Scent’nel of them all! 


....4 young man of Teutonic parentage got 
a marriage license at the court-house, a few 
days since, and remarked, as he turned to go: 
‘* By Shorge ! this is the most handiest gourt- 
house in the guntry. You gits your marriage 
license in this room, und den you can shtep 
right into Shudge Yades’s room and git 
married, und den you can yoost go right up- 
ebtaire in the zircuit gourt und git a divorce!” 
—FPeoria Call. 


-e+-Pete, of Memphis, was a great exhorter 
in camp-meeting, and always concluded his ex- 
hortation by saying that whenever the Lord 
called for him he was ready to go. 8o Darkey 
Sam, to prove Pete’s sincerity, called ove night 
and knocked at Pete’s door. ‘‘Who dat?’ 
shouted Pete. ‘‘The Lord,” responded Sam. 
‘*What de Lord want?’’ asked Pete. ‘Come 
for Pete,” answered Sam. ‘“Oh!’’ returned 
Pete, “dat darkey moved from Memphis nigh 
on tree year ago.”’ 


....A writer on household adornment says : 
“One can easily transform a long and uninter- 
esting parlor into a series of small, artistic 
rooms, full of sentiment. Gather there easy- 
chairs, foot-stools, lounges strewn with pillows, 
workstands, writing-tables, jardinieres, bits of 
buhl furniture, screens, etc.” Oh! yes. These 
trifles cost comparatively nothing. And you 
might also bring up the wood-horse and saw, 
and the washing-machine, and fill in with two 
or three rosewood pianos, and strew a few coal 
sieves over the floor, and hang the wash-boiler 
and several iron pots on the walls—and you 
will be surprised at the effect.—Norristown 
Herald. 


-».eThe other evening, at a little dinner 
party, one of the guests, the younger brother 
of an English nobleman, expressed with com- 
mendable freedom his opinion of America and 
its people. “‘I do not altogether like the 
country,” said the young gentleman, “‘for one 
reason: because you have no gentry . here.” 
“* What do you mean by gentry ?”’ asked another 
of the company. ‘‘ Well, you know,” replied 
the Englishman, “‘well—oh, gentry are those 
who never do any work themselves and whose 
fathers before them never did any.” ‘Ah! 
exclaimed his interlocutor, “then we have 
plenty of gentry in America. But we don’t 
callthem gentry. We call them tramps.” A 
laugh went around the table, and the young 
Englishman turned his convzrsation into 











another channel.— Graphic, 





DR. TALMAGE’S TRIAL. 


THE SIXTH DAY. 


Wuex the Presbytery met Monday afternoon, 
March 8ist, Dr. Spear, as counsel for Dr. Tal- 
mage, called attention, in a written paper, 
to a statement by Dr. Van Dyke, at a previous 
session that if the Presbytery, refused to receive 
as evidence certain alleged interviews between 
the undersigned and certain newspaper report- 
ers he (Dr. Van Dyke) would, nevertheless, 
read such interviews outside, and let them 
have their full weight with him when making 
up his decision as a member of this court. Dr. 
Spear claimed that the accused was entitled to 
protection against such injustice. Mr. Crosby, 
for the prosecution, protested against the re- 
ception of the paper, and declared there was 
nothing against equity, law, or common sense in 
what Dr. Van Dyke had said. The latter gen- 
tleman denied that he said what the paper im- 
puted to him. After some dispute, the stenog- 
rapher read his notes of the remarks in ques- 
tion, as follows: 

“Now, sir, I have not read this alleged report 
of an interview with Dr. Talmage and 7 he World 
reporter; I do not know what it contains ; I 
do not know whether it is favorable to Dr. 
Talmage or nst him ; but I tell you, if you 
do not allow it to be brought in and read here, 
I shall read it outside and let it have the 
full weight upon 7 mind in the fag oe 
of this case. . . . I tell you, sir, I intend, either 
by the consent of this Presbytery or else by my 
own consent, to read those interviews offered 
yesterday and rejected. I am entitled to the 
fact, and if Dr. Talmage comes on the witness- 
stand, I shall ask him the question—if the coun- 
sel do not—whether those are genuine reports 
or not; and it is his — to decline to 
answer, if he chooses, upon the ground that it 
will criminate him. if he says no, they are 
not, I will believe him. If he says yes, they 
are, I will read them, and let them have their 
influence upon my mind.” 

The Presbytery voted, 25 to 9, to return the 
communication to the counsel for the defense, 
“‘as out of place’’; that the assertions of the 
paper did not agree with the stenographer’s 
notes; and that Dr. Van Dyke’s explanation 
was the true one. 

Henry Dickinson was called to the witnese- 
stand. He testified that he became connected 
with The Christian at Work in 1874. He was for 
some months treasurer of the company, then 
he resigned. He was appointed again in the 
spring of 1876, and so remained until the com- 
pany became extinct. Persons came to him in 
regard to purchasing the paper. Among these 
was Dr. Gray, of Chicago, who, he understood, 
came from Dr. Talmage. He identified the fol- 
lowing as signed by Dr. Talmage: 

‘This memorandum of agreement made this 
day, 20th of 1876, between Dr. T. D. ‘lal- 
mage and Hen Dickinson, on account of the 
editorship of Z'he Christian at Work. That in 
future, to the end of this year or until either 
= F sane thirty days’ notice, Dr. Talmage 
shali furnish his sermons weekly to the above 
paper, and do such editorial work as shall be 
agreeable to him ; and he shall receive for the 
same $30 weekly. ‘This ment to be kept 
strictly private to themselves and Mr. E. Rem- 
ington, and is made in expectation of some 
other change in to the paper the coming 
fall, the editorial department remaining under 
Dr. Talmage’s supervision, as heretofore. 

“TT, Ds W. TaLMaGeE.”’ 

Dr. Talmage, the witness explained, had been 
receiving $4,000, which the company could not 
longer afford to give; and the conversation on 
the occasion of the signing of this paper was 
about the reduction of salary and of service. 
Dr. Talmage did not state at that interview 
that he would go out inevitably in October, nor 
at any other specified time. About September 
12th, when about to send out circulars for sub- 
ecribers, witness showed one te Dr. Talmage, 
who said he had no change to suggest. Dr. 
Talmage knew of the proposition to sell the 
paper to Mr. Hallock. Nothing of importance 
was elicited on the cross-examination, which 
was left to be finished at afuture day. 


THE SEVENTH DAY. 


Mr. M. H. Bright, who has been for six years 
managing editor of The Christian at Work, was 
called to the stand on Tuesday. He testified 
that he talked with Dr. Talmage in 1876 about 
the sale of the paper. The paper was put to 
press at about five o’clock, the usual time, on 
October 9th, 1876. At about four o’clock wit- 
ness handed proofs to Dr. Talmage, saying: 
‘Here is the paper. If it is all right, I will go.” 
Dr. Talmage said “ All right. Go ahead !” and 
witness left. Dr. Talmage’s valedictory was 
not in the proofs when he saw them. The 
change was discovered about 10:15 next morn- 
ing. Witness cameinto the office, and found 
acopy printed as it was made up under his 
direction and the supervision of Dr. Talmage. 
He was looking it over, when Mr. Hawley came 
in and said that Dr. Talmage had left the paper. 
He showed witness his good-bye and the adver- 
tisement of The Advance, and said: ‘I think 
the presses should be stopped.” Witness 


anewered: “Yes. Don’t let a copy go out.” 
On cross-examination by Mr. Millard, Mr. 
Bright said he was morally certain Dr. Talmage 
brought the advertisement into the office. 
Witness corresponded, in the summer of 1876, 
with Dr. Tayler, Dr. Porter, and one or two 
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others about taking editorial charge of the 
paper. Did not inform Dr. Talmage of this 
correspondence. 

Mr. E. W. Hawley was called, and statod 
that he was connected with the Christian at 
Work from 1869 until it was sold. He was sec- 
retary, and became publisher after Mr. King 
retired, until Mr. Corwin came in. Dr. Tal- 
mage invested $1,750 in the paper. Ata spe- 
cial meeting of trustees, Dr. Talmage urged the 
appointment of Mr. Corwin, and a committee 
was appointed to take the matter in hand. Dr. 
Talmage praised the energy and ability of Mr. 
Corwin, and said that if he did not succeed he 
would serve the paper for a year without 
charge. These statements and Dr. Talmage’s 
urgency were the main reasons why Mr. Cor- 
win was appointed. There were several efforts 
to sell the paper, continuing from April, 1876, 
all through the summer. The matter was re- 
ferred to Mr. Remington and Mr. Dickinson, 
although the editors, he believed, were also 
engaged in negotiations, It was an open sub- 
ject of conversation in the office that the paper 
must be sold. He saw Dr. Talmage at the 
office on October 9th, and saw all the page- 
proofs at 5.30, except the last, which was not 
ready. Witness was not cross-examined. Dr. 
Van Dyke offered some rules for adoption, to 
the effect that irrelevant questions shall not be 
put; that questions to confuse witness shall 
not be asked; that witnesses shall be allowed to 
answer in their own way; and that the compe- 
tency and credibility of witnesses shall not be 
questioned, except on sufficient proof. On the 
declaration by Dr. Spear that the adoption of 
the rules would work gross injustice to Dr. 
Talmage, Dr. Van Dyke withdrew them. 


THE EIGHTH DAY. 

Mr. J. N. Hallock, publisher of The Christian 
at Work, occupied the stand on Wednesday. He 
testified that he had several interviews with Dr. 
Talmage in 1878 about becoming publisher of 
The Christian at Work, who favored his appoint- 
ment, saying: ‘‘ Hallock, you’re just the man 
that God has raised up to be publisher of The 
Christian at Work.” Told Mr. Hallock on the 
evening of March 6th that he wanted him to 
buy the paper, promising in that case to give 
his services for nothing the first year. The 
witness continued as follows: ‘ About the mid- 
dle of March Dr. Talmage asked me whether I 
could get out an edition of The Christian at 
Work in a week on my own type, so that there 
would be no appearance of stoppage. I said I 
could. He said: ‘Now, I will tell you my 
plan. You shall get outa paper called Chris-° 
tian Work. You shall be the publisher andl 
will be the editor. We have a copy of the mail 
list of The Christian at Work. The list is prac- 
tically mine; for these are my friends who 
have subscribed. Corwin can easily get you 
the electrotype of the heading at the office. 
We will fill the unexpired subscriptions with 
our own paper, and as fast as they expire they 
will follow me, and not 500 will remain with 
Remington’ Saw Mr. Remington at Dr. Tal- 
mage’s one evening. He would not fix any defi- 
nite price. Dr. Talmage told him he ought to 
take $25,000. That is about what it subse- 
quently cost witness. Saw Dr. Talmage 
the day before eoncluding the purchase, 
and told him what he was about to 
do, and that he would not hold him to his 
promise to work for nothing the first year, but 
would pay him $2,000. Saw Dr. Talmage about 
noon, Oct. 9th. Put a paper before him, offering 
to give him $2,000 a year. He seemed very much 
pleased, but did not sign the paper. He said: 
‘‘ If you had put this paper before me a week 
sooner, I should have signed it at once ; but 
now I must give it some consideration, and 1 
will give you an answer to-morrow.’’ He said 
he had larger offers from other papers. The 
next day he heard that Dr. Talmage had printed 
his valedictory in the paper. He ordered the 
edition to be destroyed. Received that day a 
letter from Dr. Talmage, announcing his with- 
drawal. Went to see him that evening, intend- 
ing togive him a piece of his mind; but did not 
say much. In August, 1877, nearly a year after 
the withdrawal, received a note from Dr. Tal- 
mage, asking an interview. At this interview 
he wanted to know if witness would sell the 
paper, and received ‘‘no’’ for an answer. He 
called at witness’s home afterward, and said 
he wanted to come back and edit The Christian 
at Work. He said : “‘ We'll make it whiz.” Next 
morning witness received a letter from him, 
asking him to call at his house that evening. 
Witness called there, and he said: “ In addition 
to serving you the first year for nothing, itl 
go back to you, I will put it in writing that the 
salary for the second year shall be merely nom- 
inal.” Witness did not accept the proposal. 
When witness mentioned our contradictory 
statements in the newspapers, he said they 

‘¢ would soon blow over.” 

Mr. Crosby here offered in evidence #0 
article in The Advance, describing something 
said in the Tabernacle pulpit by Dr. Talmage. 
The article said:-‘I have changed my vew® 
paper relations, and am now editor of The Ad- 





vance. This is no sudden change. The Chrie 
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tian at Work was surreptitiously eold to a Uni- 
versalist’ publisher, and my connection with it 
ceased at once and forever.” 

On cross-examination, Mr. Hallock said he 
considered Dr. Talmage to be under obligations 
to continue on the paper and felt morally cer- 
tain he would. The proposition to get out a 
paper like The Christian at Work was not based 
on the contingency of the suspension of 
the latter. He was pretty well satisfied 
that Dr. Talmage was concerned in the 
taking of the list of The Christian at Work 
to The Advance, The Advance, he said, was 
sent to all our subscribers, even to some 
over in France. Dr. Talmage did not per- 
sonally have the list in his possession. He 
might have told somebody else to furnish that 
list. That seemed to me to be Dr. Talmage’s 
way of doing things, He would not have 
bought the paper if Dr. Talmage had told him 
he could not continue on it. He didn’t pos- 
itively know that Dr. Talmage put the changed 
advertisement in the paper; but was morally 
certain of it. Witness was willing to swear 
that Dr. Talmage told falsehoods in withdraw- 
ing from the paper, and that he told falsehoods 
in the Tabernacle. He told a falsehood in the 
Tabernacle in saying that the paper had been 
surreptitiously sold. It was not true that— 
Here witness stopped. Said he must have time 
to think, if he was to give the instances fully. 
He should require an hour to think the matter 
up. The Presbytery adjourned, to give him 
plenty of time. 


THE NINTH DAY. 

Mr. Hallock, continuing under cross-exam- 
ination, specified the following statements of 
Dr. Talmage, made in the Tabernacle, as false- 
hoods: ‘I have changed my newspaper re- 
lations, and, instead of being editor of The 
Christian at Work, will hereafter be editor of 
The Advance, This is no sudden change.’’ That 
is one falsehood. ‘My final resignation was 
made October 6th, when I wrote I would cease 
relations with The Christian at Work one month 
from that day. But last Monday I found that 
The Christian at Work had been surreptitiously 
and without my knowledge sold’’—that is 
another falsehood—“‘to the publisher of a, 
Unitarian paper ’—that is another; the intima- 
tion that The Christian at Work was to be a 
Unitarian paper wasthe worst of the whole— 
“with an impression on the part of the pur- 
chaser that I was to go with it.” That was 
true, and he might have made it stronger. 
“ After that surreptitious act ’’—that is another, 
and that makes two on that point; six false- 
hoods in all. He testified further that it 
was in March that Dr. Talmage told him he 
would serve one year for nothing if he would 
buy the paper, and supposed this offer was 
good for all time. He had no bitterness against 
Dr. Talmage. The latter had told him that he 
did not get along comfortably with Mr. Rem- 
ington. He was asked by Dr. Spear if he said 
to any one in the rooms of the Presbytery last 
week “I can say all I have to say in relation to 
this case in thirty minutes.” Witness did not 
remember to have used those words, nor to 
have said: ‘There is nothing in this case ex- 
cept a slight misunderstanding.” ‘‘What I 
have to say will not hurt Dr. Talmage or Mr. 
Corwin.” Neither did he say: ‘There is not 
enough in this case to cause it to be brought 
before the Presbytery.” Witness gave follow- 
ing explanation of these questions t» Mr. 

Crosby : 

“If you had let me say things in vy own 
way, Ieould have said more in thirty minutes 
than in two days—if you had let me alone 
did not intend to give the impression that there 
was nothing in this case except a slight misun- 
derstanding. It never seemed to me to be so. 
I meant to say that I did not wish to say any- 
thing which would injure Mr. Corwin, and that 
Thad no unkind feeling toward Dr. Talmage. 
I was sorry this matter came up before the 


Preshytery. The matter was quieted down and 
I wish it had staid down.” 





THE TENTH DAY. 

On Friday Dr. Spear was not able to attend, 
being ill, and his associate, Mr. Millard, con- 
ducted the case for the defense. Mr. Thomas 
Pearsall, a lawyer, of Brooklyn, was called, and 
testified in regard to the method of raising 
Money on the pews. He was, he sald, atrustce 
of the church and a member of the pew 
committee. At first the pews were free ; but 
after a year or two it was found that the 
church was not receiving enough money, so 
the committee put prices on the pews, and 
Witness told Dr. Talmage of it often. Told him 
Once that he was announcing every Sunday 
that the pews were free, while the audience 
knew they were not. He replied: “ You know 
an pet plan is to run a free church. When it’s 
ra — that this is nota free church I'll leave 

The notice was often given from the pulpit 
Gen Person could get as good a pew for 
on -. $100. He continued to give the notice 

“ € board begged him to desist. I. W. 
rei ted was employed in the Tabernacle, to 

. ebay pews, for one year. That wasin 1876. 
= employed by the board of trustees. His 
es were to see the pewholders and make 
Pay the amounts named on the diagram. 





le performed this duty faithfully. Mr. Pearsall ° then Ciemineed ° 
was not cross-examined, Literature, from Court; but, at the 


Mr. I. W. Hathaway was next called. He 
testified that he wasa minister. He had been 
president of the Young People’s Association 
and an elder in the Brooklyn Tabernacle. Was 
employed by the trustees, in the autumn of 
1874, to collect pew-rents and assign pews. 
His instructions were not to rent the pews for 
less than the prices marked on the diagram ; 
but to get as much more as he could. He 
heard Dr. Talmage announce from the pulpit 
that the pews were rented without reference to 
the dollar question. The pastor would not 
yield to the solicitation of the trustees to rent 
the pews. Influence was sometimes brought 
to bear on pewholders who were not paying 
enough to make them either change their 
seats or pay more. In January, 1877, Dr. Tal- 
mage charged him with having furnished facts 
to Dr. Van Dyke for an article reflecting on the 
Tabernacle. Witness denied the charge, and 
asked Dr. Talmage to go with him to Dr. Van 
Dyke’s; but he declined. Witness went alone, 
and asked Dr. Van Dyke if he had told Dr. Tal- 
mage that he had furnished the material for the 
article. He said no; but Dr. Talmage had 
told him that “‘ Hathaway was a man he could 
place no confidence in, and that he was a 
defaulter to the church.” Dr. Talmage denied 
that he had said this. Asked him again to go to 
Dr. Van Dyke’s; but he refused, and said he did 
not want to see that clergyman until the Judg- 
ment Day. Healsosaid: ‘ Hathaway, I never 
knew you to tell an untruth ; but Dr. Van Dyke 
is a notorious liar. You can’t afford to bring 
this matter before the Presbytery. If you do, 
we will turn on you and kill you.’’ Witness 
defied him. He said: ‘‘Whether we can find 
anything against you or not, there are men that 
will swear there fs.’ Witness went directly to 
Dr. Van Dyke’s, walking as fast as he could. 
He had not been there more than five minutes 
when Dr. Talmage came in. Dr. Van Dyke 
said: ‘‘You told me thus and so about Mr. 
Hathaway.” Dr. Talmage again denied using 
the word defaulter. Dr. Van Dyke said that 
then it was some word that conveyed the same 
meaning. Witness went to the meeting of the 
Session, and told them what Dr. Van Dyke had 
said, and demanded that Dr. Talmage should 
read a retraction from the platform. They 
finally adopted a resolution which was satisfac- 
tory to him and gave hima copy of it. The 
resolution expressed continued confidence in 
Mr. Hathaway’s character. At this point a 
discussion arose as to whether certain personal 
matters between Dr. Talmage and witness 
should be gone into, Mr. Millard said the de- 
fense would be content to limit the inquiry so 
as not to attack the character of the witness if 
the prosecution would withdraw their accusa- 
tion against the accused. So long as that 
accusation stood the accused must be allowed 
to justify himself. Mr. Talmage said: 

“fam ready to prove the truth of everything 
I have said in regard to this man, and, after this: 
process has been going on in mallgning my 
character, it is strange these brethren get so 
tenderly delicate of a man’s character. Having 
assailed me before the country, day after day 
and week after week, in regard to this—th's man 
stating things that I never said, never heard of, 
never dreamt of, the biggest pack of false- 
hoods I ever heard—and then Iam to have no 
pS oreo of showing that I have some 
character. Mr. Moderator, it seems to me that, 
after all these charges are made, I ought to have 
in my own defense the right of proving whether 
what I have said in regard to this man is right 
or wrong.”’ 

Mr. McCuttacu.—Let me make one state- 
ment, The defendant has entirely misappre- 
hended the question, sir. He will have the 
fullest liberty to prove that the charges made 
this afternoon are untrue. 

Mr. TaLmMaGe.—Mr Moderator, I would like 
to know whether we of the defense are to be 
debarred from making a defense, and of prov- 
irg the truth of everything that I have said in 
regard to Mr. Hathaway. We stand able to do 
it by many witnesses, and I protest in the name 
of God that at this point this Presbytery have 
no right to shut down the gates, having opened 
the gates to allow all this contumely and false- 
hood of the most unfeeling character to pour 
upon my soul, and now at this point to shut 
down the gates and say I shall make no answer. I 
will be heard—if not here, before another body.” 
Witness, continuing, said: “I have had no in- 
tercourse with Dr. Talmage since that meeting 
of the session, except last spring, when I saw 
him once in the Brooklyn Tabernacle. He was 
very pleasant, said he hoped we should be as 
good friends as ever, and that he would soon 
ask me to preach for him, and let the people 
know that we were friends, as of old. From 
that time to this I have had no communication 
with him.” 

The cross-examination of Mr. Hathaway was 
deferred till Monday. 





DonaLtp G. MITCHELL tells an interviewer 
that he has been engaged a long while in 
writing a history of the Republic of Venice, 
the material for which he gathered while con- 
sul at that city, in 1853—’55. His ‘‘ Reveries of 
a Bachelor,’’ published in 1850, continues to 
have an annual sale of about 1,500 copies, 
taking precedence over all his other books. 
He, however, prefers ‘‘Wet Days at Edge- 
wood.” 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. : 


LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN.* 


AmMERrIoANS have regarded the author of 
‘*Eece Homo” as a theologian, rather than an 
historian. When itis asked, Who are the 
living English historians? the names of Free- 
man, Stubbs, Greene, Froude, and Lecky 
are generally mentioned. The professor of 
history in Cambridge University is seldom 
included in the list. But, having written 
the life and times of the great German 
statesman, Stein, we think that Professor 
Seeley has won for himself a place among 
historians. The volumes before us are filled 
with a mass of material that relate the events 
of the most important epoch of modern 
European history—the age of Napoleon. 
The authorities cited and the exhaustive 
treatment the subject receives show a 
study worthy of the venerable historian, 
who is yet living at Berlin, Von Ranke. 
European affairs at the beginning of the 
present century have hitherto been studied 
from a French or English standpoint; but 
the life of Stein shows the German side of 
the picture. 

Heinrich Friedrich Kar] Baron vom und 
zum Stein was born in 1757, and died in 
1831. He was the last of a knightly family 
that had flourished in the neighborhood of 
the Rhine for seven hundred years. He 
was an Imperial Knight, a title that gives 
absolute rule to the petty sovereign, of which 
there were so many in Germany. His par- 
ents made him study the imperial constitu- 
tion, and as a young man he felt that his 
position brought great responsibilities upon 
him. Belonging to a distingutshed family, 
he was proud and severe and fond of having 
his own way. He had no love for poetry. 
His only comment on Faust was that it was 
too indecent to stand on a drawing-room 
table. He was silent about the great philo- 
sophical movement of the age; but he was 
thoroughly orthodox. Ie believed that 
there could be no religion without morality, 
and no morality without religion. His 
whole life, however, seemed wrapped up 
in state affairs. He was a student of politi- 
cal science, but not of literature. At Got- 
tingen University his favorite study was 
history. He was intimately acquainted 
with the history of England, and might be 
said to belong to the English school of 
statesmen. ‘‘To English history,” says 
the author, ‘‘ he seems to have owed the 
whole awakening and development of his 
character.” At the age of twenty-three he 
entered the civil service under Frederick 
the Great, choosing the Mining Department. 
Five years Jater he was offered a diplomatic 
position by the king, which he refused, on 
the ground that he knew nothing of diplo- 
macy. In 1786 Stein visited England, 
where he studied the growth of the English 
Constitution. Returning to Germany, he 
left the Mining Department, and entered the 
War and Domains Chambers, and in 1804 
became Minister of Trade in the State De- 
partment. During the next two years his 
financial schemes were a failure. He ad- 
vocated paper money and thought that 
Prussia should follow the example of 
England’s financial condition. Stein had 
been in official life for more than twenty- 
six years; but now his public life may be 
said to have begun. Napoleon was attract- 
ing the attention of all Europe and was 
ambitious to govern Europe from Paris, 
as Augustus Cesar had ruled the world 
from Rome. During the month of August, 
1806, the Emperor Francis II had abdicated 
the throne of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
Napoleon imagined that he was born to be 
his successor. Two months later Napoleon 
destroyed half of the Prussian army at the 
Battle of Jena. The disgrace of this battle 
made a hero of Stein. The fall of Ger- 
many was the most important event that 
concerned Stein’s public life. He was now 
regarded as the hope of the state. King 
William III offers him the ministry of for- 
eign affairs; but he refuses. He is then 
made Minister of the Interior. But that 
office, likewise, Stein will not take. He is 

* Lire AND Tres oF Strix; or, Germany and Prussia 
in the Napoleonic Age. By J. R. SEELey, M. A., Regius 


Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Vols. I and I. Boston : Roberts Brothers, 1879. 











recommendation of Napoleon, is recalled. 
Stein again becomes minister, with almost 
unlimited power. The new minister now 
issues the great Emancipating Edict, which 
abolishes serfdom and allows free trade in 
landed property, and prepares the way for 
the unity of Germany—the most notable 
event, without doubt, in the nation’s history. . 

The impoverished state finds it almost im- 
possible to carry out the reforms instituted 
by Stein, as long as the Emperor of the 
French holds the country with iron grasp. 
In a private letter Stein hopes for the down- 
fall of Napoleon. The letter is intercepted, 
published, and the power of France causes 
the dismissal of the German minister. 
Stein now enters the service of the Czar, and 
plays an important part in the alliance that 
Russia and Prussia form against France. 
At last Napoleon is crushed, and Stein 
again rises in popularity. During the last 
years of his life he established a society 
for studying early German history. To 
his own children he gave instruction in 
history. 

The volumes that make up the Life and 
Times of Stein go into details, as an ex- 
haustive historical treatise necessarily must; 
yet they are full of interest from begin- 
ning to end and invaluable to the histor- 
ical student. The legislative, administrat- 
ive, and municipal reforms of Stein’s min- 
istry are discussed in a manner that shows 
the author to be master of his subject. 
The reader is introduced to Niebuhr, 
Hardenberg, Blticher, Humboldt, and 
other great men of the time, and feels 
well acquainted with them before he fin- 
ishes the work. Many interesting events 
are told; for example, the meeting of 
Stein and Goethe, at Cologne Cathedral— 
one the greatest statesman, the other the 
greatest poet of his age. ‘‘ The Cathedral 
interested Goethe, as belonging to art; and 
Stein, as belonging to national history.” 

The unity of Germany was the dream of 
Stein. He would not go as minister to 
Hanover, in 1802, because the interests of 
Hanover were opposed to the unity of Ger- 
many. In his letter to the Prince of Nas- 
sau, Stein thinks that the Imperial Knight- 
hood estates should be absorbed in Prussia 
or Austria. He considered that all the petty 
sovereigntics should be united in the 
central state. 

Stein was also conspicuously known 
as a Constitutionalist. He was, therefore, 
the author of an idea unknown to Prussia 
seventy years ago. Instead of all power 
being centered in the king, he advocated an 
outside power—a constitution. A combin- 
ation of the two forces, he thought, would 
make the perfect government. His states- 
manship was not fully appreciated at the 
time in which he lived. But now that a 
son of Frederick William III is emperor, 
under a constitutional government, a spirit 
of gratitude is shown the man who labored 
so untiringly for this end. His memory is 
revered; his deeds are honored. United 
Germany (so called) is not the result of the 
heroic bravery displayed in the late wars; 
but of the form of government conceived 
by Stein, many years ago. Constitutional 
government is the cement that holds to- 
gether United Germany. 





Why Mr. William Brunton has christened 
his metrical effusions Daisies (Lee & Shepard) 
is one of those things which no uninstructed 
reader can find out. They are in no sense 
floral, for they are devoted to Love and Life, 
in the ratio of about one to two. They are 
well-intentioned, but commonplace, never ris- 
ing to the dignity of poetic thought and never 
absolutely sinking to the silly or bathetic. Mr. 
Brunton has a fancy for prefixing poetic mot- 
toes to his verses, and the poets whom he has 
laid under contribution for this purpose indi- 
cate the caliber of his mind. What can we 
think of a poet who looks up to John Bolton 
Rogerson, E. Norman Gunnison, Lizzie Doten, 
Gerald Massey, John Critchly Price, Frederick 
A. Whitney, Edward H. Sears, John H. Dorgan, 
and Benjamin F. Taylor? Not the worst 
things in Mr. Brunton’s collection is a little 
group of sonnets, so called, beginning with 
Chaucer and ending with John W. Chadwick, 
whose poems we do not know, though they 
remind Mr. Brunton of a charmed woodland 
glade which Shakespeare’s fairies had crowned ! 

“Like lilies growing in all grasses green, 

Like burning stars thy happy words were seen !” 
Happy Chadwick ! 


.seeMr. William Leighton has lately pub- 
lished, through Mesers. J. B. Lippincott;& Co., 
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ness of purpose and is singularly free from 
quotable passages or lines The last seven 
lines are a fair sample of it : 
“If all too slow 

We seem to come to good, the scheme extends 

So far beyond our narrow symbol, Time, 

That in eternity the fast and slow 

Are merged and one; and even Change 

May there at length exhaust its energies 

When the full purpose of its course is won." 

....-The second series of Designs in Outline 
for Art Needlework, edited by Lucretia P. Hale 
(8. W. Tilton & Co., Boston), contains a half 
dozen designs : the nemophila, small and of no 
special merit; the cistus, graceful and effect- 
ive; the cornflower, admirably conventional- 
ized ; the morning-glory ; and, lastly, a design 
of roses for a curtain, which covers two papers. 
These last three our botanist criticises severely. 
He affirms that even in embroidery the instinct 
of the flower should be respected—that no 
amount of conventionality should make the 
leaves grow backward on the stem of the morn- 
ing-glory, or should change it from a “ gadding 
vine’ to an apple-tree bough, bent into a curve 
and shooting out tri-lobed leaves backward, 
and ipomesa flowers at right angles; and in 
this jadgynent our embroiderer concurs. The 
roses are condemned by the botanist also, be- 
cause of their apparently sessile flowers ; but 
the embroiderer maintains that they will work 
well, they balance judiciously, and that the 
sessile flowers come in well on the repeat. 


--.-Stick to the Raft, by Mrs. George Glad- 
stone, is a somewhat commonplace story of 
German life, of good religious tone, but no 
special literary merit, published by the Con- 
gregational Publishing House, Boston. Harry 
the Prodigal, by Mrs. E. J. Richmond, and Fire- 
brands, by Julia McNair Wright, are both crude 
stories, published by the National Temperance 
Society. From Lee & Shepard, Boston, we re- 
ceive one of Sophie May’s pleasant little stories 
for children, called Little Pitchers, which is 
bright, entertaining, and healthy; and Donald’s 
Schooldays, by Gen. O. O. Howard, in the 
preface to which he promises a sequel, which 
shall give a recital of actual campaigns in the 
late war. In that case we must expect, what 
so rarely proves true, that the sequel will be 
better than the original book; for Gen. How- 
ard’s reminiscences of the wer cannot fail to 
be fresher, more interesting, and to be written 
more con amore than is this somewhat labored 
story for boys. 


-+».We have before us a volume entitled 
Vindication of Protestant Principles (‘T. Whit- 
taker), made up of three lectures by Dr. R. H. 
McKim, of this city, in answer to a lecture by 
the Very Rev. Thomas 8. Preston, V. G., on the 
Results of the Protestant Reformation. The 
lectures claim to be merely a popular statement 
of some of the points in controversy with the 
Roman Catholic Church. Of necessity, per- 
haps, they go into no thorough exhibition of 
the fundamental points of difference between 
Romanism and Protestantism, and, consequent- 
ly, do little more than touch on some isolated 
questions, carrying with them merely the 
weight which always goes with vigorous de- 
nunciation, Such lectures, however are serv- 
iceable, in warning people that the statements 
of Roman Catholic writers are not to be 
accepted without scrutiny. 


«eee The Disturbing Klement is the title of one 
of the pleasantest stories of that charming 
writer, Charlotte M. Yonge. The scene is a 
village on the southern coast of England; the 
characters, at the outset of the story, are a 
party of bright young girls, who form them- 
selves into a society for the improvement of 
their minds; the disturbing element is love, 
who enters in the persons of various new ac- 
cessions to this maidenly society; En ‘lish 
squire, German teacher, and others being the 
preappointed disrupters of the society for 
intellectual culture, The story is full of a 
charming humor. There is none of the restless 
American self-consciousness in it. It is re- 


printed by the Appletons im their “ Handy- 
Volume Series.” 


--++In Aids to Family Government (M. L. Hol- 
brook & Co., New York) we find a translation 
of a popular German work based on the meth- 
od of Froebel. To it is added a chapter from 
Herbert Spencer on “ The Rights of Children.” 
It is a helpful and suggestive book for parents, 
although we find some nmisrepresentations, 
especially in the generally admirable selection 
from Spencer of the ideas of those who use cor- 
poral punishment. It is certainly true that a 
parent who uses the rod so as to produce a 





nized time of war. The book contains moving 
narrations of hardship and suffering, of brav- 
ery and endurance, while it has a eprinkling of 
stories of a more genial kind. Indeed, the 
book gives us realities which match Bret Harte’s 
fancies. The work is fitted to do good by giv- 
ing a more complete idea of what the nation 
owes to its brave soldiers. 


....A4ta High Price, from the German of E. 
Werner, by Mary Stuart Smith (Estes & Lau- 
riat), is another volume of the ‘‘Cobweb Series” 
and astory of love and German politics curi- 
ously interwoven. It is not equal in merit to 
the French novels of Alphonse Daudet, which 
have preceded it in this series; but it has one 
character, the Baron von Raven, so strongly 
drawn that the whole story is lifted out of the 
commonplace and made attractive. The trans- 
lation has been carefully rendered and the 
style is easy and graceful. 


....Messrs. Lee & Shepard have published 
for a would-be satirist, who styles himself A. 
Lunar Wray, one hundred and thirty pages of 
verse, entitled At the Back of the Moon. The 
wit of the thing, if it have any, consists large- 
ly in spelling proper names backward, as 
“Yelnats”’ for Stanley, ‘‘Enak” for Kane, 
““Wen Kroy”’ for New Yark, ‘‘Notsob ”’ for 
Boston, and so on. 


....Haster Wings, the Easter publication this 
year of A. D. F, Randolph & Co., is in the form 
of a dove’s wings, caught together with a blue 
ribbon, and contains thirty pages of appro- 
priate extracts from as many different authors. 

I 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Tux Dutch popular poet, Van Zeggelen, died 
on Feb 16th. 

The Mariet Fathers are engaged on a Samoan 
and French-English Dictionary. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin have nearly ready 
the first volume of Edmund Ollier’s ‘‘ History 
of the Russo-Turkish War.” 

G. W. Carleton & Co. have just ready ‘‘ The 
Gospels in Poetry,’’ a rhymed harmony of the 
four evangelists, by Elijah H. Kimball. 


“The Youth of Queen Elizabeth,” edited 
from the French of M. Louis Wiesener by Char- 
lotte M. Yonge, is in press abroad. 


Little, Brown & Co. have in prees a “ Law 
Dictionary,” by Benjamin Vaughan Abbott, a 
work intended to be of service to others as 
well as lawyers. 


John Hay, Lincoln’s private secretary during 
the war, who is writing a life of the late Presi- 
dent, has finished the first volume and is well 
under way with the second. 


Callahan & Co., law-book publishers, Chicago, 
will bring out in May the second volume of 
Von Holst’s “‘ Constitutional and Political His- 
tory of the United States.” 


Richard Grant White's Galaxy and Atlantic 
papers on language will be published the com- 
ing season, under the title of ‘‘ Every-day En- 
glish,” by Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


The “Life of Uncle John Vassar’’ will be 
published in England, by Hodder & Stoughton, 
London, simultaneously with its publication 
in this country, in the month of May. 


Bayard Taylor some seasons ago contemplat- 
ed publishing his lectures on German literature 
and partly prepared them for the press. They 
will probably be brought out in the fall. 


Hawthorne’s youngest daughter, Mrs. Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop, has entered the field as a 
novel-writer. She has written a story for the 
Boston Courier, which her husband edits. 


Houghton, Osgood & Co.’s installment of 
books for the 12th includes Joseph Cook’s lec- 


tures on ‘Marriage,’ and ‘“‘The Western 
States’? in Mr. Longfellow’s “Poems of 
Places.”’ 


Warren F. Draper has in preparation an “ In- 
troduction to the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment,” by George L. Cary, designed for the 
use of those persons who, though previously 
unacquainted with the Greek language, would, 
nevertheless, be glad to read the New Testa- 
ment in ite original tongue. 


Professor C. M. Mead, of Andover, has in 
press a volume to be entitled ‘“‘The Soul Here 
and Hereafter: a Bible Study,’ in which the 
positions taken by C. L. Ives, M. D., in his 
‘Bible Doctrine of the Soul,” are searchingly 
examined, as well as the treatises of Mr. White, 
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[EBRARY JABLE. 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


Published Weekly. 


THE THIRD WEEKLY NUMBER OF THE LIBRARY TABLE READY APRIL 5ru. 


Politics, Reviews, Drama, Fine Arts, Music, Notes and Queries, Finance, Literary 


Notes and News, and Contributors’ Fancies. 





CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES. 


1. NOTES OF THE WEEK. Bright, trenchant comments on Current Events, 
9. INDEPENDENT DISCUSSION of Political and Social Topics. 
3. CRITICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS on Literary Topics, Briefs on important volumes 


Sony issued, and the most Recent Intelligence concerning the makers and making of 


4. SIGNED REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS, treating a very wide range of topics with an open, 


fair, and bold hand, by eminent representatives of the most diverse schools of thought. 


attainments. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS, containing articles by well-known critics and con- 


noisseurs. 


7. THE DRAMA, showing the scholarship of a highly-accomplished writer on that and kindred 


subjects. 


8. THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC, conducted by a skilled and brilliant critic. 
9. WALL STRERT. A Review of the Stock Market, treating vigorously the leading incidents 


of the week in financial circles. 


. NOTES AND QUERIES. A department instructive to inquirers and of value and enter- 


tainment to all people of culture. 


. CONTRIBUTORS’ FANCIES, containing piquant sayings, odd conceits, poems, and remin- 


iscences. 


A FORECAST OF NEW BOOKS, brief synopses of important forthcoming publications, 
giving suflicient knowledge of the scope of books announced to meet the requirements 


of awaiting readers. 


the poses American and fore 
in all departments of learning and 


5. BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL PAPERS on noted contemporary authors, or those 
whose writings are fresh in the public mind, contributed by writers of broad culture and 





ves the titles and authors of the articles contained in 
magazines, presenting an index to current thought 
ing a guide for the selection of topical reading. 


THE INCREASED SIZE AND SCOPE OF THE “ LIBRARY TABLE” also permit 


valuable articles on general topics of a useful or entertaining character, but not strictly 
within the limits of any of the several departments above enumerated. 
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Now Ready in Two Volumes, Price $5.00. 


The King’s Secret, 


By the Duc De Broglie. 


‘Being the Secret Correspondence of Louis XV 
with his Diplomatic Agents from 1732 to 1774. 


From the London Saturday Review. 
“We cannot, of course, give here more than the faint- 
‘est idea of a publication which deserves minute and 
ti Wewill only say that theepoch 
covered by the correspondence extends frum 1732 to 
1774, thus including some of the most noteworthy 
‘events of the last century—the partition of Poland, 
for instance, the American War, and the Revolution in 
Sweden. Amongst the numerous dramatis persone 
who appear on the scene, we find Bvaumarchais, the 
famous Chevalier d’Eon, Dumowuriez, and a host of 
subaltern characters, half spies, half diplomatists. 
. « « The Count and the Abbé de Broglie, who have 
the lion’s share in the correspondence, stand out in 
‘brilliant relief as models of statesmanship and high 
‘principle in days when these qualities were not very 
“common.” 





-attentiv 


From the London Spectator. 


“The work deals with an episode in the reign of 
‘Louis XV already suspected in that monarch's life 
time, and officially confirmed by an utterance of his 
‘successor, but which is now first dragged into full 
Sight. That episode consists in a clandestine diplo 
matic action carried on by Louls XV behind the back 
-of his ministers and for ends carefully concealed from 
‘them. It is hard to fancy a situation apparently more 
‘improbable. The autocratic King of France, whose 
anere whim had only to be spoken to make and mis- 
make policies, chose to engage in secret schemes, as if 
the were, perforce, driven to seek underground chan- 
mels for the indulgence of his propensities. It is these 
underground proceedings which M. de Broglie nar 
trates, in two admirably written volumes. Having 
thad access to the jealously-guarded records of the 
\French Foreign Office, as well as to his own family 
sarchives (for an ancestor was a chief agent in these 
transactions), he-has been able to illustrate thoroughly 
tthis hitherto mysterious chapter in history.” 


History of the Russo—Turkish War, 


BY EDMUND OLLIER, 


author of “Franco-German War,” “History United 
States,” with about 300 Illustrations and plans of, 
the Battle-fields and Steges, etc. 


Extra crown 4to, 576 pages. Vol. L Cloth, $4 00. 
To be complete in Two Volumes. 


If not for sale by your booksellers, wil) be sent, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 


596 Broadway, New York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


D. APPLETON & 60, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED. 


L 


DESTRUCTION ayy RECONSTRUCTION. 
Personal Experiences of the Late War. By 
RicHaRD Taytor, Lieutenant-General in the 
Confederate Army. Ivol., 8vo. Cloth. 274 
pages. Price, $2 

“These reminiscences of secessi 

struction it has seemed to mea du! rto. a gg An 
actor therein, accident of fortune 


afforded me 
coptional advantages for an interior view. agro 
Te “e, 


IL 


OOLEY’S CYCLOP EDIA OF PRACTICAL 
RECEIPTS, and Collateral Information in 
the Arts, Manufactures, Professions, and 
Trades, including Medicine, 

Domestic Economy. Resgnee as a Compre- 
hensive Supplement to the Pharmaco 

General Book of Reference for the 
turer, Tradesman, Amateur, and Heads of 
Families. Sixth edition. Revised and partly 
rewritten by RicHarp V. Tuson, Professor of 
Chemistry and Toxology in the Royal Vete- 
rinary Colle; In two volumes. Vol. I. 
Cloth, 8vo, ‘pages. Price, $4.50, 


TWELVE LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN, on 

Various Important Subjects. 7 Henry 
WARD BEECHER. Revised edition. Contents: 
Industry and Idleness; ‘Twelve Causes of Dis- 
honesty; Six Warnings ; Portrait Gallery ; Gam- 
blers and Gambling; The Strange oman ; 
Popular Amusements ; Practical ints ; Pro- 
fane Swearing ; Vulgarity ; Happiness: Te —— 
erance. 1 vol., 12mo0. Clo’ 

rice, $1.50. 
Iv. 


RIMER OF THE NATURAL RESOURCES 

OF THE UNITED STATES, By J. Harris 
PaTTON, author of the “‘ Concise History of the 
United States.” 16mo. Cloth. Uniform with 
‘Science Primers.” Price, 45 cents. 


v. 


ATHS AND BATHING. Number 6 of 

“Health Primers.” A Series of Hand- 
Books on Personal and Public Hygigne, edited 
by Eminent Medical and Scienti Men of 
London. Previously published: ‘‘ Exercise and 
Training’; ‘‘ Aleohol: its Use and Abuse”; 
“Premature Death : its Promotion or Preven- 
tion’’; ‘The House and its Surroundings” ; 
“ Personal Appearance in Health and Disease. 8 
16mo. Cloth. Price, 40 cents each. 





ta” For sale by all Booksellers; or any volume 
sent, postpaid, to any address in the United States, on 
receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
SECOND THOUSAND. 


Pointed Papers. 


By Rev. T. L. CUYLER. 





123mo. $1.50. 
By the same author 
Thought Hives, with portrait......... peratoons $1 50 
The Empty Orib...............ccseecccceseseeees 100 
The Six Days of Creation. Lewis......... 150 
Bel-Marjory. A Tale. MEADE................. 150 
Jean Lindsay. Bropig.,........... Wecccececesoos 1 % 
Jesus of Nazareth. PAtTon........ ........+- 1 25 
Life of Rev. W. Pennefather. 8vo......... 250 
Our Life Day. SAPHIR.... .....606 ceccccccseeeee 100 
The Wicket Gate. NEWTON................-++ 12 
Butler’s Ancient Philosophy. 2 vols...... 250 
Tessa Wadsworth’s Discipline............ 150 
President Edwarde’s Works. 4 vols. 8vo. 6 00 
Henry’s Commentary. 5 vols., 4to.......... 15 00 





Send for our New Catalogue of Books for the 
Young. 

S. 8. Libraries supplied on favorable terms and 
with great care in the selection, both from our, own 
list and that of other Publishing Housea and So- 
cleties. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


580 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NAT i Weeki Tus pegnne ted Journal of Sct- 
22 Be Bon Streat, “New York. ; 








The New Book by Mra. 
Charles, 


JOAN THE MAID, 


Deliverer of France and En- 
gland. A story of the 15th 
century, done into modern Fn- 
glish by the author of the 
“Schonberg-Cotta Family.” 
Large 12mo, $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


CHEAPEST F BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
tandard oe re Books 





mR ‘E. 
26 3 bce Books 
112, Ke Becond Es 


manreee MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
ARPER'S BAZAR: One of either for one’ year, 
iene prepaid by the any Subscriber 
in the United States or Conete. ox on res seals 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HA and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to o ARPER'S | for one year, 
baher T two for $7. Postage prepaid by the Pub- 


monrene CaTALOGUE will be sent by 
on vecsigt Wann Cents. 
maT ARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, N. Y. 


_ CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


524 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
have just issued a NEW EDITION of their 


CATALOGUE 


Theology, Oriental Languages, Phi 
losophy, and Education, 


in GERMAN, LATIN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, etc. LAN- 
GUAGES. 

45 , price 15 refunded on receipt of 
8vo, pages, Dp cents, 


ART NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTIONS. 
A new and improved 


























dross on receipt of prio. Por price. 60 conta: by a Ww. fro s 


MACDONALD'S NEW WORKS. 


TWO NOVELS 
by the authorof “Malcolm,” “The Marquis’ of 
Lessie,” etc. 


SIR CIBBIE. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Svo. Fine Cloth, $1.25. Paper Cover, 75 
Cents. 


“*Sir Gibbie’ 1a by odds the best thing that has come 
no this prolific author’s hand for several years. It 
to e is still ble of his 
dest work, that he has done this ‘Sir Gibbie’ with the 
same mastery and method which made 
‘Robert Falconer’ a a ee nearly ten years ago.” — 
New York ee 
*The story is one of strong interest from o 
coaclusion. It is. . fact, one rr Meodon rin est 
and there are thousands read oO know 
higha recommendation as to the ineevest ¢ of the mo 
that means."’-—Detroit Tribune. 
“It has all the vigor of his other writings, equals 
the best of rg in purity of style and treatment. and 
excels them all ramatic power and the masterly 
—~ — ewe plot.”"—Cleveland Leader. 
“This of the most sutransing How novels ever writ- 
ten tt thie eminent novelist.”"— mbus Statesman, 


PAUL FABER. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
8vo. Fine Cloth, $1.25. Paper Cover, 75 centa 





“Seldom have we read one tae more deeply 
terested us than this new novel m the pen of one “ot 
the best writers of Great Britain. This ts not a ‘rel 
ous novel’; but is a ony of oem res an 

acdo: partrave come grandes 
| bless eit! man or woman.”—Boston Home Jour- 


“One of this admired author's ablest works."—New 
York Graphte. 

* ~_ Ahecetingty interesting.” —N. Y. sn Post. 

werful ater, It is impossible to justice to 

its 1 purpose nad ts rare morite fn the inte otc 
review.” —J Bull. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN MAPS, 


TAUNTON’S 
New York City Guide, Map, and 
Directory. 


New Edition for 1879 will be issued tn a few days. 


This map ts printed on the best linen board paper, 
in Four Colors, handsomely bound in limp cloth, with 
directory of streets and prominent places. 


7" Bingle Copies, 26 cents. Discount to the trade. 
8. D. L. TAUNTON, 
Successor to D. A. EDSALL & CO., 
3 PARK PLACE, New York. 


| 4 LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 
KELLOGG’S LISTS 


in the Western States. 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Latest Things in Music! 


SHEET MUSIC. 


Where is my Boy To-Night ?” 
Song and Chorus, with Plano accom 
Matied on receipt of 80 Cente. 


SACRED MUSIC. 


Hymn Service. 


115 So. with Music, for the Sunday- 
MeO nly si 310 per 100 coptes; 15 ‘Conte at mail. 


Gospel Hymns No. 3. 


" 100; 35 Cents b; 
Wee Sil aie. dopant: fp 


Palmer’s Book of Anthems. 
192 pages. $10 per dozen; $1 by mail. 


Easter Annual No. 3. 
<ix beautiful Carols for Easter. $4 per 100; 5 Cents 
by mail. 


Ives cgonet SogchEm iste ssaets = 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 








73 Randolph Strect, | ¥6 East Ninth Gereot, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON @ CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. 
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Hymu, Tam, Athens, Chants, and Seri 
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By GEO. F. ROOT. 
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Quartet Singers 


THE UNIVERSAL, SS st 


A this collection eepectally valuable 
Ph exnony meee re 7.50 per dozen. 
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ORADE! ANTHEMS, scacc.” No. 1, oa P. 


ore $7.30 per’ peas Price, oy 


pald, 745 cents each. 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many “many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tak INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Fach File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 


delivered at our oflice on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50). 
or Binder is given below: 


A cut of the File 
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Religious Jutelligence. 


CATHOLIC COLONIZATION IN 
AMERICA. 

Durie the past two or three years the 
Catholics of this country have been busy 
with important colonization schemes. 
These schemes have met with such success 
as to gain general favor and greatly aug- 
ment the movement. The migration has 
been principally from New England and 
Philadelphia, and to Minnesota and Vir- 
ginia. One of the objects of these coloniza- 
tion schemes is to relieve the large cities of 
some of their overburdened population, 
and give poor Catholics an opportunity to 
obtain comfortable homes for themselves in 
agricultural districts, and at the same time 
organize them into Catholic communities, 
instead of scattering them in places where 
Protestant influence predominates. In every 
case care is taken to provide a priest and a 
church for every settlement, large or 
small, and that every colonist is a good 
Catholic. 

The largest migration has been to Minne- 
sota, where there are four Catholic colonies, 
the oldest of which was begun in 1876. 
They are all under the direction of the 
*‘Bureau of Catholic Colonization in Min- 
nesota,” which has its headquarters at St. 
Paul, and of which Bishop Ireland is the lead- 
ing spirit. Three years ago the Bishop ob- 
tained possession of all the unsold lands 
belonging to the St. Paul and Pacific Rail- 


road for a distance of thirty-six miles along 


the road in Swift County. On these lands 
one of the colonies is located. There were, 
besides the railroad lands, unoccupied Gov- 
ernment sections, open to entry under the 
homestead and pre-emption laws. These 
lands were settled in the spring of 1876, and 
the colony now comprises about eight hun- 
dred Catholic families, each of which owns 
afarm. The terms on which the railroad 
lands were obtained were easy. ‘‘ The rail- 
road company” (we quote from an article in 
The Catholic World on the report of the 
Minnesota Bureau of Colonization) “is 
compelled to take in payment for its lands 
its own bonds at par; and these are to be 
bought at a very considerable discount on 
their nominal value. This year also the lands 
belonging to the state and to the school 
fund of the state will be thrown open to 
the market; and there are a number of non- 
Catholic settlers who unfortunately feel un- 
comfortable at being so swamped by Papists, 
and are willing to sell out and move away.” 
The average cost per acre, under the home- 
stead and pre-emption laws, is shown to 
have been less than fifty cents. The eight 
hundred families are chiefly Irish; but some 
of them are German, Polish, and French. 
Another colony was founded at Grace- 
ville, in Stone County, west of Swift Coun- 
ty, inthe spring of last year, 175 families 
settling there. The church was the first 
building erected in the colony, and in it 
High Mass is said on Sundays, with the aid 
of “‘asweet church-choir.” During the year 
each man has broken en average of twenty 
acres. The third colony is that of St. Adri- 
an, in Nobles County, in the southwest part 
of the state, near the Iowa state line. Here 
the Bureau has 70,000 acres of land, of 
which 22,000 have already been taken by 
settlers. There are now 60 families, and 
next spring 100 more families are expected. 
The fourth and newest colony is that of 
Avoca, in Murray County, which owns 
52,000 acres of land. In all, the Bureau has 
disposed of 172,500 acres, and expects that 
the remaining 90,000 acres will all be taken 
before the close of the present summer. 
About twelve thousand Catholics, it is said, 
may now be found in these colonies. 
The Virginia colonization scheme was ma- 
tured and is managed in Philadelphia. It 
was taken in hand about two years ago by 
the Irish Catholic Benevolent Union. A 
colonization society was formed, and 7,000 
acres of land were purchased under its 
auspices on the line of the Richmond and 
Danville Railroad, in Charlotte and Meck- 
lenburg Counties, about ninety miles from 
Richmond, in Virginia. The colonists were 
required to furnish a certificate stating that 
they were good Catholics and sober, industri- 
ous, and moral men. Last year 125 colonists 
went to Barnesville, the name of the colony, 


purchasing forty-two farms. Many of the 
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tural society has been formed, by which the 
practical farmers give instruction to the 
others. A church, a pastoral residence, and 
a school have already been provided. 
Among the rules for the colonists, we are 
glad to see the following: ‘‘ Those who are 
in the habit of carrying a bottle with them 
when they go on a journey may seek for 
homes elsewhere. No man who comes 
down to our depot under the influence of 
liquor will be brought to Barnesville, and, 
should he walk up from the depot, he need 
not look for either respect or attention. 
We will not have such. men amongst us.” 
It is’ said of one of the Minnesota colonies 
(and it is doubtless true of the others) that 
it has most of the appliances of civilization 
except a saloon. 

As might be expected, the frequent reports 
in the Catholic press of the success of these 
colonization schemes has excited a general 
desire to aid and extend the movement, the 
outcome of which is the holding of a Na- 
tional Colonization Conference in Chicago, 
two or three weeks ago. The Conference 
was called at the suggestion of several 
Western bishops, of the heads of leading 
Catholic societies, and of the president of 
the National Board of Colonization. The 
Conference was attended by a large number 
of delegates. Gen. Lawler, of Wisconsin, 
presided. Bishop Ireland, in a short ad- 
dress, said it was a solemn duty to assist the 
Trish to rise to a higher position. Coloniza- 
tion had been proposed as one of the 
movements to advance the interests of 
the Irish people, and he _ considered 
it one of the wisest that could be 
devised. Put them on farms, and he was 
proud to be recognized as one of them. It 
had been said that the Irishmen who labored 
in the mines of Pennsylvania and the dock- 
yards of New York would not make good 
farmers; but that had been disproved, and 
scarcely two per cent. of those who came to 
the West were dissatisfied with it. The out- 
come of the Conference was the adoption of 
a plan proposed by Bishop Ireland for the 
organization of a board to assist settlers, to 
be called the ‘Irish Catholic Colonization 
Association of America.” An executive 
eommittee of fourteen members—seven 
bishops and seven laymen—was appointed 
to carry out the wishes of the Conference. 
The headquarters of the Association are to 
be in Chicago. 

Under the management of a practical 
business man, such as is Bishop Ireland, and 
the assistance of Catholic benevolent organ- 
izations, it may be expected that there will 
be a large migration from the East to the 
West. The Catholic World says: ‘‘ The con- 
ditions which made emigration into the Far 
West twenty-five or thirty years ago danger- 
ous and undesirable, from a religious point 
of view, are now wholly changed,” and the 
time has now “‘ fully arrived when not only 
many of our present urban inhabitants, but 
the great bulk of our future Catholic emi- 
grants, should be invited to the West, and 
planted there upon the soil as its owners 
and cultivators.” 





Tue Brahmo Public Opinion, of India, has 
a review of the history of the Brahmo Somaj, 
the Theistic Church of India, from its begin- 
ning, forty-nine years ago. This history it di- 
vides into three epochs—the Vedantic, the 
Puranic, and the Zelectic. In the first period, 
which closed with the death of Ram Mohun 
Roy, there were “strong and earnest protests 
against idolatry, along with evident indications 
of a belief in the infallibility of the Vedas. In 
the hymns and songs there were symptoms of 
a belief in the transmigration of souls, along 
with traces of a corresponding faith in the 
Vedantic doctrine of unification with the Divine 
Essence.” When the Vedas were given up, 
Babu Debendranath Tagore came forward 
with the great truth ‘‘that religion is based on 
the intuitions of the soul.’”’ He also “‘ directed 
his attention to the construction of a new form 
of church service and a new and unidolatrous 
code of ceremonies. In doing this, he did not 
depart from the Hindu Shastras.’’ He col- 
lected his texts from them alone, and published 
that remarkable book known as the “‘ Brahma 
Dhurma.”’ This is call the Puranic period, be- 
cause the development of the Puranic idea of 
separate entity of the Godhead from the human 
soul and also the development of the Puranic 
practice of worshiping that Godhead took place 
in it. ‘We are all debtors,” says the Opinion, 

“to the venerable chief of the Adi Brahmo Sa- 

maj for the purity and sweetness of theistic 

worship that still characterize our Church.” 





men being ignorant of farming, an agricul- ! while Tagore was preaching his doctrines, an- 
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other leader was growing up—Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen. Mr. Sen and his “‘ friends fretted, 
as it were, under the conventional barriers of the 
Shastras, and longed to proclaim a broader and 
more catholic faith to the world and to inaug- 
urate an era of nobler self-sacrifice. This grow- 
jD8 spirit finally caused a split between the old 
and the new school. They separated, and from 
the day of the separation dates an unusual ex- 
pansion of our Church. From that day Brahmo- 
ism has been presented to the world as a per- 
fectly broad and catholic faith, eclectic in its 
principles and universal in its character. This 
we consider,” adds the Opinion, ‘“‘to be the 
greatest service that Babu Keshub Chunder Sen 
has done to our Church.”’ As tothe present con- 
dition of the Church, there has been in the past 
year “an unprecedented revival in every direc- 
tion. . . . Aseparate and powerful organi- 
zation has been formed [the Sadharan Brah- 
mo Somaj, a schism caused by the early 
marriage of Mr. Sen’s daughter] ; one weekly 
English and a number of Bengali papers have 
come into existence ; as many as six marriages 
according to theistic rites have taken place ; 
two new houses of prayer have been consecrat- 
ed and subscriptions opened for four or five 
more; and, above all, active and friendly cor- 
respondence has been opened with mofussil 
Somajes.’’ Besides this, the Somaj ‘has sent 
its missionaries to the Punjab and to the re- 
motest corners of Eastern Bengal. Its executive 
committee have regularly held meetings every 
week ; have raised and expended money ; have 
issued two journals ; have secured a press ; have 
purchased a piece of ground, for the purpose 
of building a house of prayer of their own.” 


.... We have seen a paragraph in some of the 
Catholic papers stating that Dr. Dollinger is in 
friendly communication with the Archbishop of 
Munich, and it is hoped that he may be in- 
duced to return to the Roman Catholic Church. 
Dr. Déllinger has not been co-operating with 
the Old Catholics since the Synod at Bonn 
adopted a rule allowing priests to marry. But 
it has not been very long since he declared that 
he could not so dishonor himeelf and lie to God 
as to return to the bosom of the Church of 
Rome. If he should, however, forget this, and 
make his peace with the Vatican, it would be 
worth while to consider how much there is left 
of the Old Catholic movement. In any case, a 
few years will determine its destiny. 


...-A recent number of The Moravian gives 
the statistics of that denomination in the 
United States. The totals are 9,407 communi- 
cants ; 1,564 non-communicants, over 18 years 
of age; and 5,265 children ; making in all 16,- 
236. There were baptized last year 532, and 
confirmed 456. The Moravian balances the 
gains and losses for the last three years, and 
finds that the net increase for that period was 
1,680 ; but, comparing the total membership of 
1875 with that of 1878, it discovers that the 
difference is only 544, leaving 1,136 of the 
‘gains’? unaccounted for. Where to find the 
“missing ones’? it does not know. There isa 
great mystery about ecclesiastical statistics. 


....-The Rev. Dr. Lovick Pierce, of the 
Southern Methodist Church, has just entered 
upon his ninety-fifth year. He celebrated his 
anniversary at the home of his son, Bishop 
Pierce, who is himself an old man, at Sparta, 
Ga. Twenty-seven grandchildren and one 
great-grandchild attended the anniversary, and 
the old man, as has long been his custom, 
wrote a greeting to his church. In it he says: 

“‘TDuring December, January, and February 
I lay and looked into death’s large encamp- 
ment; looked for the undertakers to come and 

ut an end to this family memorial. But here 
poy 1 know not for what final end.”’ 


....A colossal bronze statue of Dr. Living- 
stone, the African traveler, has been unveiled 
in George Square, Glasgow. The statue repre- 
sents the missionary standing by the side of a 
broken palm tree, over which be has thrown his 
cloak. He holds in his left hand an open Bible, 
while in his right, which rests upon the broken 
tree, is the undress cap, with the well-known 
band, which he wore in all his journeyings, 
The attitude is that of a man addressing a 
gathering. 


...-An inquiry by civil process at Saar- 
bruck into the alleged miraculous apparition 
of the Virgin at Marpingen, a year or two 
ago, has resulted disastrously to the miracle- 
makers. It was shown that a seal was ordered 
to be engraved of the event before the children 
saw the Virgin, and one of these “innocent” 
eye-witnesses was proved to be acquainted with 
all sorts of wickedness. It is a question what 
shall be done with those concerned in the 
fraud. 


...-The Cable informs us that some oppo- 
nents of the dogma of Papal Infallibflity have, 
after a long resistance, surrendered their views 
and become obedient. It also says that the 
Pope is in receipt of a communication from 
Germany which removes the difficulties to an 
understanding between the Vatican and Bis- 
marck. 





Sine Arts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY. 





Ir New York is, as we suppose, the art center 
of America, and the National Academy of De- 
sign a fair exhibit of its products, its present 
condition is not brilliant and its future prospects 
are not promising. There are now displayed 
in the rooms of the Academy six hundred and 
fifteen works of art of all sorts, which repre- 
sent three hundred and sixty artists. These 
figures, especially the last, are startling. What 
is the result? The answer to this question de- 
pends upon the point that one takes. If it be 
a kindly one, nothing is more easy to say than 
that there is a great deal of merit here; if a 
just one, even that general answer must be 
largely qualified. There are, perhaps, twenty 
pictures in the exhibition which a stern art 
critic could honestly praise; there are redeem- 
ing points, say, in forty more; the rest are 
“most tolerable and not to be endured.”” One 
did not feel this on the opening night; for 
there 1s nothing like acrush of well-dressed 
people and the strains of enlivening music to 
carry off bad pictures, which at most are 
glimpsed at, but not seen, on such occasions. 
But daylight and the comparative solitude 
which succeeds dispel illusions and steady the 
critical faculty of the beholders. 

The Central Gallery, which was formerly 
called the Corridor, contains one hundred and 
twenty-eight items, among which flower pieces 
largely predominate. It is safe to say that it is 
the largest collection of the kind ever shown on 
the walls of the Academy ; and it is right, per- 
haps, that we should sce them at once and have 
done with them. They will not detain us long ; 
for, cleverly painted as many of them are, there 
are but two which linger in the memory and to 
which we are glad to return. These are ‘‘ Flowers 
in a Japanese Vase’’ (28) and ‘Flowers in Persian 
Porcelain Water Bowl’? (29), by Mr. John La 
Farge. What place Mr. La Farge holds among 
the artists of America will be settled by those 
who are to come after us. We shall not antici- 
pate it by expressing our own judgment, ex- 
cept in regard to his flower pieces, trifles of 
which he, doubtless, has a very moderate opin- 
fon, but which are, nevertheless, the best 
things that he does, and which are incompara- 
ble in color and in the subtle something which 
impresses us as the life, the soul of the flower. 
Other artists merely imitate the surface of 
flowers—their gradations of color and form; 
but he contrives to reproduce whatever is indi- 
vidual and characteristic in them, with an art 
which is as primitive and everlasting as that of 
Chaucer or Shakespeare. 

The art which has given permanence to 
this horticultural display, and which bears the 
same proportion to art proper that a photograph 
does to a painting, reaches its highest expres- 
sion in ‘‘ The Social Club” (44), by Mr. William 
M. Hamett, who has devoted his talents to such 
“still life’? as a cigar-box, a match-box, and 
nine pipes, which he has reproduced with won- 
derful accuracy, especially the grain of the 
cigar-box and the flecks onthe cherry pipe- 
stem. For hard realism and utter common- 
place commend us to this dreary bit of mechan- 
fsm. Mr. A. C. Howlond has a pleasant group 
of figures, which he calls ‘‘ Country Gossips” 
(47), and which {sso humorous in conception 
that we wish it were larger thanitis. Mr. J. 
G. Brown is admirably represented by an old 
musician, ‘A Merry Air and a Sad Heart,” 
(67), whose simple, earnest face we carry away 
with us. Weare not certain that it is not the 
hest picture that he hasever painted. We can 
also praise, for just what they are, a series of 
six studies, made on the Island of Grand 
Manan, N. B. (74 to 79), which Mr. Brown 
has done well to exhibit and which are worth a 
score of his finished pictures. Mr. George 
H. Smillie has given a faithful study of 
Nature in “A Dull Day” (85), Mr. Arthur 
Quartley adds to his reputation as a marine 
painter in ‘‘Becalmed Fishing Boats” (103), 
and Mr. Walter Shirlaw has reproduced the 
manner of the old Flemish school in his vigor- 
ous portrait of a ‘‘ Burgomaster ” (122). 

The North Room {is an improvement on the 
Centra) Gallery, though the largest works con- 
tained therein are not in all cases the most im- 
portant. ‘' New York from Weehawken ” (133), 
for instance, is not a good example of Mr. 
Charles H. Miller’s. Whether his genius fs not 
in sympathy with the scene and the season se 
lected, or that his hand has failed of its cun- 
ning, we know not. The result, which alone 
concerns us, is not agreeable, the impression 
which the picture creates being that of strained 
and baffled ambition. We greatly prefer Mr. 
Miller’s “‘ Long Island, N. Y.’’ (169), an unpre- 
tentious but vigorous study of a simple land- 
scape, slumbering against a magnificent back- 
ground of moving clouds, steeped in mild 
white light. Akin to this, in its skyey effect, is 
_Mr. A. H. Wyant’s “Scene near Newport Har- 
bor” (171), which is one of his strongest 
though most mannered landscapes. If Mr. D. 

M. Armstrong faithfully represents a “‘ Street 
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Scene in Brittany ’’ (187), we have no desire to 
visit that cold and disagreeable country, where 
Nature seems to have been placed under an ex- 
hausted receiver. Mr. 8. R. Gifford returns to 
his luminous effects in “The Villa Malla— 
Ronie” (154), which seems to be literally paint- 
ed with sunshine. Mr. James D. Smillie’s 
“Up the Hill ” (186) is noticeable for a certain 
homely vigor, which defies analysis and is not 
in the least picturesque. Mr. Edgar A. Ward’s 
‘Street Scene in Venice’’ (197) was not worth 
painting, though it is very cleverly manipu- 
lated. We turn from it with pleasure to Mr. 
Andrew F. Bunner’s Venetian picture, ‘‘The 
Riva”’ (1), in the Central Gallery. 

What Mr. Armstrong has missed in his street 
scene Mr. Samuel Colman has caught in his 
‘Market Day in Brittany’’ (161), a charming 
picture, in which light and shade are harmoni- 
ously blended. Mr. A. F. Bellows’s “ Parson- 
age’ (160) could never be mistaken for the 
work of any other painter, everything in it be- 
ing turned to favor and to prettiness. Mr. 
Bellows is the laureate of Spring ; but itis a 
Spring which never matures. If the force of 
queerness can go further than in Mr. H. D. 
Martins ‘Sand Dunes on Lake Ontario,’’ we 
should say that Mr. Martin was the man to 
capture it. We have seen better fireboards than 
this dreary compound of yellows and reds. 
Among the figure painters in this room, we 
stop to notice Mr. J. Wells Champney, who has 
fo sense of color; Mr. Eastman Johnson, whose 
“ New England Pedlar ”’ (192) is a pretty piece 
of commonplace; Mr. Friedrich Dietman, 
whose ‘‘ Newsboy ” (193) is full of spirit; and 
Mr. T. W. Wood, who in “ His First Pipe ’’ (199) 
is simply delicious. The subject is common 
enough; but as Mr. Wood has handled it all 
the commonplace is evaporated, and the little 
youngster who is becoming acquainted with 
tobacco fills the canvas with his luminous, 
laughing face. Te may not be a poetic child ; 
but he is certainly a live little man—not too 
good for human nature’s daily food, nor for the 
rod which his curiosity concerning nocotine 
will shortly briig down upon him, 

The East Room need not detain us long. 
What might have been a great picture—Mr. 8. 
R. Gifford’s ‘‘Sea Shore, Lookiny Eastward at 
Sunset’ (230)—is spoiled by the introduction 
of a group of bathing children in the surf. 
There is an assurance of ease and strength in 
Mr. W. T. Richards’s ‘ Yellow Barn of Corn- 
wall’? (235), and a sense of serenity and beauty 
in Mr. I. B. Bristol’s ‘‘ Housatonic River” 
(247). Mr. Bristol knows just what he wants to 
do and how to do it; and, not being ambitious 
beyond his powers, is always satisfactory. A 
third marine piece in this room is Mr. I. C. 
Nicholl’s “‘ Cliffs, near Portland, Maine” (280)— 
an admirable group of rocks, which we advise 
Mr I. L. Fitch to study, if he would learn how 
to petrify his future works. Mr. Fitch has two 
pictures in the exhibition—one {fn this room; 
but it would be cruel to call attention to either. 
It is eruel to stop before Mr. George H. Hall’s 
Orientalities, of which “The Spice Bazaar, 
Cairo”? (231) is a fair example; and still more 
cruel to look upon J. Alden Weir’s “ Childrep 
Burying a Bird” (208), a pathetic subject, 
which is ridiculous from {ts oversevtiment- 
ality and thoroughly disagreeable from its 
bad coloring. he blue dresses in which he 
hus clothed his puppets are as discordant to 
an cye with & sense of coloras the screeching 
ofa bagpipe is to a musical ear. 

The hardness which {s characteristic of Mr. 
Armstrong’s pictures is reproduced, with a 
difference, by Mr. Wordsworth Thompson, 
in “The Departure’ (820), a Revolution- 
ary reminiscence, which is admirable as a 
faithful representation of men and manners 
ahundred years ago, but deficient in artistic 
fecling. Mr. Lewis McEntee’s “ Clouds” (336) 
are rendered with an elemental strength which 
rather overpowers his autumnal foreground. Mr. 
Winslow Homer is represented by three of his 
peculiarities, the one before us, ‘Sundown’ 
(347), being exasperatingly bad. It is the figure 
of a young person of the feminine gender, in a 
yellow dress, squatting on a seashore and hold- 
ing a shell in her hand. What it means we 
don’t know; but we do know that such a sea 
as Mr Homer has painted never existed, and 
that his sky is of the sort that never was on sea 
or land, and never willbe. If this enigmatical 
picture is a joke, the joke is a poor one. He 
contributes elsewhere what he is pleased to 
call “The Shepherdess of Houghton Farm” (520), 

which is only not so bad as his “Sundown” 
for the simple reason that nothing else could 
be so bad; but which is incorrect in drawing, 
absurd in arrangement, and detestable in color. 
But we must not forget Mr. George Innes, 
who fs at his largest in “ The Old-Time Sketch- 
ing Ground, North Conway ” (360), and who is 
Nothing if not mannered. Mr. Innes is a man 
of whom his fellow-artists invariably speak 

Well. His work, they say, possesses certain 

Qualities which are very desirable and in which 

€ stands unrivaled. What these qualities are 

yo bre to define, nor can the unassisted lay 
etect them. He never seems to see 
Sture as other people do—other artists also; 
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but under a haze, a swoon, a mystery, which is 
perplexing in the extreme. His art is a 
dream or, at best, an impression ; of which his 
‘* Near Perugia, Italy” (411) fa as good as any 
that we could name. The antithesis of Mr. 
Innes is Mr. R. Swain Gifford, a realist in land- 
stapé and fn his own chosen walk without a 
rival. He is at homme on the seashore of New 
England, the secret of whose gtim pictur- 
esqueness he has thoroughly mastered. 
“‘Salter’s Beach ’’ (390) and ‘“‘ Near the Farm- 
house ’’ (459) indicate the range of his artistic 
sympathies. 

There are about the usual number of por- 
traits on exhibition this year (one in ten, say), 
but few which call for especial mention or are 
likely to interest any but the friends and rel- 
atives of the sitters. Mr. Huntington is here, 
as he always is ; and Mr. Baker and Mr. Hicks, 
and a score of younger painters, whose talents 
ate not yet équal to their ambition. 

We have not mentioned everything that 
might arrest the attention, if one had a 
week to spend (or unspend) in its different 
rooms; but we have omitted nothing or next 
to nothing of any artistic importance. The 
older members of the Academy have long since 
done their best, and the new members, if they 
have anything better to do, have not done it 
yet. The influx of fresh blood, which prom- 
ised so much two years ago (the transfusion of 
the Munich School, it might be called) has not. 
quickened its pulse one jot. We have so far 
shown aptitude for nothing but landscape art, 
and our landscapes, for the most part, ute tiot 
rememberable. Church and Gifford and Mc- 
Entee have had no followers; and in figure 
painting we have only Brown and Eastman 
Johnson, who fail oftener than they succeed. 
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Everything Goes Wroog 
11 the bodily mechanism when the liver gets out of 
order. Constipation, dyspepsia, contamination of the 
blood, imperfect assimilation are certain to ensue. 
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move their cause by 4 courke of Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters, which stimulates the biliary organ and regu- 
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SEA SALT. 


‘to produce real salt water at will, dissolve this salt t 
ordinary water. This solution possesses all tho health 


giving qualities and tonic virtues of natu sea- 
water, W yh it is free from the oppante imp crities of 
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ENGLAND'S LATEST WAR. 


Goop fortune has again attended the 
government of Benjamin, Earl of Beacons- 
field. He may get his country into a great 
many bad scrapes; but, somehow, he 
always manages to save himself from dis 
grace and overthrow. He knows how, or 
appears to know how, to pluck victory 
from the jaws of defeat. A few days ago, 
many of his friends and supporters seeing 
that his South African policy had brought 
such a disaster to the English arms as 
Englishmen cannot easily forget, and be- 
lieving that no explanation could be made 
that would satisfy the public mind, were 
ready to desert him, and the government's 
large majority dwindled away to sixty ona 
motion of censure. The infallible inter- 
preter of the sentiment of England, The 
Times, ‘which had persistently defended 
the government’s policy all through the 
Turkish and Afghan troubles, expressed 
in its tone of thunder its disapproval 
of the course of Great Britain’s represent- 
ative in South Africa. There was in 
this desertion in Parliament of Conservative 
members and in the change of public opin- 
ion indications which the government could 
not fail to understand. Blue books and the 
dry details of diplomatic doings had been 
carefully examined by industrious .journal- 
ists and others, and the wickedness of the 
war waged against Cetewayo was uncovered 
to the gaze of an indignant country. 

What was the government to do in such 
anemergency? It might sacrifice Sir Bar- 
tle Frére and Lord Chelmsford; but that 
would not satisfy the public, because the 
public knew that the government was be- 
hind these men and was responsible for their 
acts. There was nothing to do but bear the 
storm of wrath, and hope that it would soon 
die away, or that some fortunate occurrence 
would turn it into the sunshine of favor. 
Such an event has happened. Cetewayo, 
very unexpectedly, has sued for peace, and 
his army of savages, so says the report, have 








supposed to be, and England is in a position 
to obtain whatever it wants. 

Englishmen have a profound respect for 
success. Itis a mantle which will hidea 
multitude of sins, and for its sake they will 
excuse the wicked, wanton war in Zululand. 
By looking steadfastly at the glorious ends 
to be gained, they may easily forget the 
nature of the means employed to secure 
those ends, Oetewayo is but a poor, ignor- 
ant savage; but his course will compare 
favorably with that of the representative of 
one of the most enlightened nations of the 
world. 

The questions at ifssue are easily 
understood. There has been a _long- 
standing dispute between the Boers, de- 
scendants of Europeans, and the Zulus re- 
specting astrip of territory lying on the border 
of Transvaal and Zululand, The Boersclaimed 
that the land had been ceded to them by the 
Zulus and they were in possession. Cete- 
wayo was quite willing to refer the matter 
to arbitration and by his desire Sir Henry 
Bulwer appointed, in January, 1878, three 
Englishmen as commissioners to settle the 
boundary. The commissioners performed 
the work assigned them and reported in 
June. They declared that the Boers were 
not able to prove that the land had been 
ceded to them, and that the Zulus had a per- 
fectly clear title to it. The report was made 
to Sir Bartle Frére, who had succeeded Sir 
Henry Bulwer, under the title of the Queen's 
High Commissioner. Sir Bartle took his 
own time to consider the findings of the 
commissioners and made some inquiries on 
his own account. Meanwhile, Cetewayo 
was waiting impatiently for the award, 
knowing the report had been favor- 
able to him; but it was not until the 
close of the year that the result ot the arbi- 
tration was made known to him. Sir Bar- 
tle had taken six months to act officially 
upon a perfectly plain case, and it is not to 
be thought strange that the Zulu king 
should have become suspicious that the 
arbitrator was desirous of defrauding him of 
his rights. At last Cetewayo was notified 
of the award by official messengers; but a 
few days later his exultation was cut short 
by the appearance of a ‘‘ Memorandum,” 
which stated that a Resident would be sent 
to Zululand, to sit in the Zulu Council and 
exercise ‘‘a potential influence on all na- 
tional questions.” What the sovereign of 
Zululand thought of such an announcement 
may be imagined. But there was a still 
better reason for indignation and alarm on 
his part. The document goes on to say, 
in reference to the territory which had been 
awarded Cetewayo, that ‘‘ind{ividual rights 
of property which were obtained under the 
Transvaal Government shall be respected 
and maintained, so that any Transvaal 
farmers who obtained rights from the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic and who may now 
elect to remain on the territory may possess, 
under British guaranty, the same rights 
they would have possessed had they been 
grantees holding from the Zulu king, under 
the guaranty of the great Zulu Council.” 
A very empty thing, indeed, was Cetewayo's 
title to the land, with such an offset as this 
against it. ‘The territory is yours, always 
has been yours, and the Boers have no right 
to it,” is what Sir Bartle said, in effect, to 
Cetewayo; ‘‘but you must not take posses- 
sion of it. The Boers must be protected in 
their occupation and use of it.” This isa 
kind of justice which Cetewayo could not 
understand or appreciate. Poor, degraded 
savage that he is, it did not accord with his 
notions of right. But he might have been 
inclined to accept it but for a document 
which accompanied the notice of the award, 
Any civilized ruler would have considered 
this document to be a declaration of war. 
It was not strange that Cetewayo should 
have concluded that it meant war or sur- 
render to the British Government. 


This document informed the king that 
he must within twenty days surrender thre 
Zulus for an outrage committed in Nagal 
last July, and pay a fine of 500 head of 
cattle, and also pay 100 head of cattle for 
an insult offered to two British subjects; 
and that within thirty days he must dis- 
band his army, and promise never to call it 
out without permission of the British Gov- 
ernment, modify the Zulu marriage regula- 
tions, receive a British Resident, etc. Most 
of these demands are in the interest of civ- 





manner in which objects, worthy in them- 
selves, are sought to be secured is rep- 
rehensible. The shortness of the time 
allowed to effect the various reforms 
required Sir Bartle Frére very well knew 
was unreasonable and made compliance im- 
possible. He evidently meant war; for, 
when Cetewayo asked for an c,tension of 
the days of grace, his request was re- 
fused, and the British army immediately 
invaded Zululand. Cetewayo now says 
that he did not intend to go towar. He 
would have avoided the first conflict, if he 
could have done so; and there is no reason, 
considering his attitude in the past toward 
the English authorities, to doubt his word, 
Such are the circumstances of the origin 
of this the latest war in which the British 
Government has engaged. It seems strange 
to us that the English people should have 
needed the Isandula massacre to give life 
and expression to their indignation; or that 
the promise of the immediate success of the 
war should be sufficient to cool it, while Sir 
Bartle Frére (his name should be Sir Battle), 
whom the government has admitted to be 
deserving of censure, remains in office. As 
between the conduct of the Queen’s High 
Commissioner and that of King Cetewayo, 


our choice goes with the savage. 
A 


THE NEGRO EXODUS. 


Dip the young Kuklux rowdies of Louis- 
iana and Mississippi imagine that they could 
shoot and horsewhip and terrify the ignor- 
ant Negroes of those states, year after year, 
without limit, and the patience of the black 
laborers, on whom the prosperity of the 
South depends, never be exhausted? If so, 
they have learned their mistake, and the 
white people of the cotton districts are in 
fear that the Negro exodus has attained such 
proportions that labor will be disorganized 
and plantations untilled, and a fearful 
financial loss inflicted on a region which has 
already been desolated by the yellow 
plague. Weare not surprised to hear that 
planters are organizing their workmen and 
arming them to defend themselves against 
the riding troops of mischievous des- 
peradoes, as the only way to escape 
the loss of all their property. The 
refugees who are hastening to Missouri 
and Kansas report outrages which justify 
theirescape. No one can listen to the rea- 
sons which they give for leaving their old 
homes without being forced to confess that 
they have been miserably ill-treated. They 
feel that their condition could not be worse, 
and they go where they hope it may be 
better. They do well. Many of them will be 
miserably disappointed; but where they go 
they will, at least, escape brutal violence. 

The effect of this movement will in the 
Gulf States, doubtless, finally be advanta 
geous and hasten the time when equal 
justice shall be dealt to all, of every color. 
We are now concerned for those who are 
hastening to new homes. We would beg of 
the Christian people in the places to which 
they flock to help them kindly. They have 
suffered, and they need sympathy. They are 
ignorant, and they need direction and help. 
Will not the good people, in and out of our 
churches, welcome them; see to it that they 
are not cheated in selling their labor; show 
them how and where they may pre-empt land 
or secure little farms of their own and become 
landholders? Will they not also immedi- 
ately see to it that their children are edu- 
cated in Sunday and day schools, and 
taught honesty, diligence, and thrift? 
There is chance here for mission work, good 
friends in Kansas. You have had a noble 
history in the battle for equal rights for the 
Negro. You have fought for free soil be- 
fore the South raised the standard of re- 
bellion for slave soil. You have made 
Kansas a state of intelligent freemen, and 
no other state has sown so plentifully the 
seed out of which has sprung the universal 
freedom of which we are all so proud. It 
may be now that a greater task shall be 
laid upon you—that of personal tutelage of 
many of those who have been redeemed 
from bondage by the war whose opening 
campaign was fought at Lawrence, on the 
banks of the Kansas River. We beseech of 
you to receive the refugees with that Chris- 
tian hospitality which we remember you 
extended'to women who, im the years before 
the Rebellion, fied from the slave hunter; 
and thet you-will show them, in all kindaess,. 











intelligent and honest citizens of the state to 
which they have fled for protection and for 
the liberty to work in peace. 





OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM. 


Two boys went tohunt grapes. One was: 
happy because they found grapes. The other: 
was unhappy because the grapes had seeds: 
in them. 

Two men, being convalescent, were asked! 
how they were. One said: ‘I am better 





to-day.” The other said: ‘I was worse: 


yesterday.” 

When it rains, one man says: ‘‘ This will 
make mud.” Another: ‘‘ This will lay the 
dust.” 

Two boys got an oyster. One looked at 
it, and declared it nasty. The other tasted 
it, and declared it good. 

Two boys examining a bush, one ob- 
served that it had athorn. The other that it 
had 4 rose. 

Two children looking through colored 
glasses, one said: ‘‘The world is blue.” 
And the other said: ‘‘ It is bright.” 

Two boys eating their dinner, one said: 
‘I would rather have something better than: 


this.” The other said: ‘‘This is better: 


than nothing.” 

Two men went to see New York. One 
visited the saloons, and thought New York 
wicked. The other visited the homes, and 
thought New York good. 

Two boys looking at some skaters, one 
said: ‘‘See how they fall.” The other: 
‘‘See how they glide.” 

Two strangers to our world were offered 
refreshments. One took beer, and the other 
mead. The first said the world is bitter. 
The other that it is sweet. 

A servant thinks a man’s house is princi- 
pally kitchen, A guest that it is princi. 
pally parlor. 

Two boys having a bee, one got honey 
and the other got stung. The first called it 
a honey-bee; and the other, a stinging-bee. 

Two boys got each anapple. One was: 
thankful for the apple. The other was dis-- 
satisfied because it was not two. 

“Lam glad that I live,” says one map. 
‘I am sorry I must die,” says another. 

“T am glad,” says one, ‘that it is no 
worse.” ‘I am sorry,” says another, ‘‘ that 
it is no better.” 

One man counts everything that he has a 
gain. Another counts everything else that 
he conceives a loss. 

One man spoils a good repast by thinking 
of a better repast of another. Another en- 
joys a poor repast by contrasting it with 
none at all. 

Sitting down to the same table, one man 
can make his meal off pickles and another 
off sweetmeats. 

In drinking lemonade, you may detect only 
the sweet or, only the sour. 

One man is thankful for his blessings. 
Another is morose for his misfortunes. 

One man thinks he is entitled to a better 
world, and is dissatisfied because he hasn't 
got it. Another thinks he is not justly en- 
titled to any, and is satisfied with this. 

One man enjoys what he has. Another 
suffers what he has not. 

One min makes up his account from his 
wants. Another from his assets. 

One man complains that there is evil in 
the world. Another rejoices that there is 
good in the world. 

One says: ‘‘ Our good is mixed with evil.” 
Another says: “Our evil is mixed with 


good. ” 
RECEIVERSHIPS FOR CITIES. 


Ong of the most common exercises of 
judicial power in this country consists in 
the appointment of a receiver, by the order 
of a court, to become for the time being the 
legal custodian of the assets of acorporation 
in the interests and for the protection of its 
creditors, and, subject to the order of the 
court, to settle up its affairs and pay its 
debts. Such an order displaces the existing 
officers from all their powers and functions, 
and commits the whole business of the cor- 
poration to the receiver. Thus railroad 
corporations, bank corporations, savings 
banks, and trust companies, which are 
organizations created by law, have often 
been placed in the hands of receivers by ju 
dicial orders. The power of courts to do 
this is a well-settled principle of Americap 
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law, and the exercise of this power is one 
of the ways in which the rights of creditors 
are protected. 

The action of Judge Baxter, of the United 
States District Court, in appointing a re- 
ceiver for the city of Memphis, whose 
charter has just been abolished by the legis- 
lature of Tennessee, assumes that this power 
is not limited to private corporations; but 
may be made applicable to cities. The 
creditors of the city of Memphis, repre- 
senting some $2,500,000, applied to the 
Judge for relief, and he granted the appli- 
cation by appointing a receiver for that city, 
directing him to take possession of all the 
city property and allits unpaid tax claims 
and hold the same subject to the order of 
the court. The purpose of the order is to 
defeat the fraud against the creditors in- 
tended by the people, and equally intended 
by the legislature in abolishing the city 
charter, 

This, it must be confessed, is an unusual 
exercise of judicial power; yet we do not 
see why it is not perfectly legitimate. It is 
true that a city corporation is created by 
the state; and thisis just as true of a rail- 
road corporation or a bank corporation. 
And if a receiver may be appointed to pro- 
tect the creditors of the latter, why may not 
one be appointed to protect the creditors of 
the former? Both are creatures of the state, 
and one of them no more than the other. 
Both are vested with certain franchises and 
both may sue and be sued. The property of 
both is liable for their debts and courts 
have power to enforce this liability, and the 
appointment of a receiver is one way of 
doing so, inthe absence of any other ade- 
quate method of relief. 

We are not aware that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has ever had occasion 
to pass upon this specific question; yet, if 
the principle assumed by Judge Baxter in 
appointing a receiver for the city of Mem- 
phis shall be sustained as good law, then the 
Judge will have established a precedent far- 
reaching in its legal consequences, as well 
as eminently equitable in its practical re 
sults. There are many millions of dollars 
in the form of bonded obligations, entirely 
legal in their character, held against default- 
ing municipalities, that don’t mean to pay if 
they can help it; yet these municipalities 
can pay and would pay if they would prop- 
erly exercise their vested franchises for this 
purpose. Let it be once understood that 
in such cases courts can and will enforce 
payment by the appointment of a receiver 
and by arming that receiver with power to 
assess and collect taxes, and the number of 
such defaults would become beautifully less. 
It would help to put an end to the various 
evasions, subterfuges, intrigues, and plots 
to which debtor municipalities so often re- 
sort for the purpose of cheating their cred- 
itors. The temptation to the dishonesty 
would be greatly lessened by the impossibil- 
ity of its success, 


Eslitorinl Rotes. 


We have received the following note, con- 
ceived in Dr. Walker’s most felicitous and 
characteristic vein : 


“To THe Ep1Tor oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

“Tn your issue of this week you are pleased 
to refer to me in the following language : ‘ But 
for the most remarkable endorsement we have 
had of late on this subject we are indebted to 
Dr. Geo. Leon Walker, on the occasion of the 
Council which installed him at Hartford. In 
reply to the question, he answered, we are told, 
that he would not refuse fellowship to a man 
who held the doctrine of conditional immortal- 
ity. This from Dr. Walker is a genuine sur- 
prise. Then what did he want of the Vermont 
Resolution ? ete. 

“It is, perhaps, a sufficient characterization 
of the incorrectness of the paragraph above 
quoted to say it is marked by THe INDEPEND- 
£NT’s usual inaccuracy in its references to me 
and {o the Vermont Resolution alike. 

“ { assert (and Iam authorized by Dr. Burton, 
the moderator of the Council, to refer to him 
in confirmation of the assertion) that no such 
qestion as that paragraph suggests was 
asked or answered at the Hartford Council. 
The problem of ‘fellowship to a man who held 
to the doctrine of conditional immortality’ was 
Lot once alluded to. 

“How so stupid a misconception of what was 
#aid as that which appears in your columns 
could have arisen it is hard to imagine. Bya 
stzeteh of charitable conjecture, I hazard the 
hypothesis that in some semi-idiotic way it 
Stew out of the statement I made (and here 














again I have the moderator’s authority for the 
substantial accuracy of the statement); ‘I 
have no doub! that the doctrine of conditional 
immortality nay be held compatibly with gen- 
eral orthodoxy of belief respecting the great 
doctrines of the Gospel, and I regard it as a far 
less dangerous doctrine to hold and teach than 
that of successive probations ; and I am free to 
say that I think it also a more defensible doc- 
trine from Scripture than the latter, which has 
not, in my judgment, a leg to stand on. But 
I am unable to accept either.’ 

“But what that statement has to do with the 
question of denominational ‘fellowship’ or with 
the ‘Vermont Resolution’ passes the capacity 
of any one not afflicted by Tak INDEPENDENT’S 
conspiracy tremens to see. Yours, 

“Gro. LEON WALKER. 

“HARTFORD, Conn., April 5th, 1879." 


Dr. WALKER’s language at the Council, in 
answer to a question is doubtless more accur- 
ately here stated by himself than it was by us in 
the form which we gave as reported, and not as 
authoritative. We had since heard more 
exactly what his statement was. The differ- 
ence of the twoisin form, and not in substance. 
The Vermont Resolution condemns those who 
claim denominational fellowship ‘‘ after any 
substantial part of this historic belief has been 
repudiated ” as guilty of ‘‘a breach of faith,” 
which is “inconsistent with honor and Chris- 
tian character.”’ It is not denied that this was 
meant to apply to defections from the “ historic 
belief” as to eternal suffering. Dr. Walker now 
tells us—and it gratifies us to see him defend 
our position—that the doctrine that those who 
reject Christ and persist in sin will finally be- 
come extinct and utterly perish is not one 
which repudiates ‘‘ any substantial part of the 
historic belief.”” He says, and says well: ‘‘I 
have no doubt that the doctrine of conditional 
immortality may be held compatibly with 
general orthodoxy of belief respecting the 
great doctrines of the Gospel.” ‘ General 
orthodoxy of belief,’’ we suppose, is identical 
with the ‘‘ historic belief’’ of the Resolution; 
and this is what the statement has to do with 
denominational fellowship and the Vermont 
Resolution. If that Resolution was not aimed 
at those who hold the doctrine of conditional 
immortality, then it was aimed at nobody. We 
have never heard of any Congregationalists, in 
Vermont or elsewhere, that believe in “‘ succes- 
sive probations” for those who reject Christ in 
this probation ; and we do not suppose that by 
this term Dr. Walker meant to refer to any 
doctrine which might hold out hope to infants 
or heathens. 


Ir is generally considered an added evidence 
of depravity if a man not only does wicked 
things, but takes pleasure in them that do 
them; if he not only breaks the law of 
righteousness, but hates them that love 
righteousness. This feeling of fellowship with 
the bad and of antipathy to the good indicates 
not a struggling, but a developed and dominant 
depravity—such a depravity as would urge one 
on to eager sin, The Scriptures, by the hands 
of two different writers, describe as hopelessly 
corrupt those whose “feet run to evil. They 
make haste to shed innocent blood” ; or, as we 
should say in our idiom, they telegraph to do 
evil. They use the electric spark that their 
lips may speak contemptuously against the 
righteous. Do we seem to have been speaking 
of the very wicked and ungodly? Perhaps not 
altogether ; for we remember David, and we 
have now in mind the Baptist Ministers’ Con- 
ference of San Francisco, who heard by tele- 
graph about one of its members, the Rev. H. 
W. Read, who had attended the New York 
Baptist Ministers’ Convention, and there stated 
that he did not believe that the sentiment 
among Christian people in California was so 
unanimously against the Chinese as had been 
represented, and who on the very next Monday 
expelled him from their membership for the 
offense, and had the news telegraphed on to the 
East. Weare glad that all the Eastern Bap- 
tists agree that the action was an outrage and 
utterly unchristian. 





Ir was really a remarkable occasion which 
is reported in full in The Citizen’s League of 
March 29th, but which occurred some days 
earlier. The ladies of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance organizations of Illinois 
presented to the legislature of that state 
a petition signed by 110,000 names, of which 
50,000 were voters, asking protection to 
women and to the homes and families of the 
state, by granting. women the privilege of voting 
on th¢ question of granting or not granting 
licenge to sell strong drink. There was a bril- 
liant reception of the women who brought the 
petition at the governor’s apartments at Spriug- 
field, a: public meeting in the Representative 
Hall, short addresses by three women when the 
petition was presented to the legislature, and a 
full defense of it before the Lifense Committee 
of the House. The petition, which was more 
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numerously signed than any other ever pre- 
sented to the LiHuois legisjature, was draped in 
roll after roll about the pillars of Representa- 








tive Hall, and the remainder was so bulky that 
it had to be lifted by two pages to the Speaker’s 
desk. We have read the addresses of these 
women with deep sympathy. They do not ex- 
pect success as yet. It may be that a constitu- 
tional impediment stands in the way. But, sure 
as God’s truth, those women will find out a way 
to stop the accursed rum traffic ; not there only, 
but over the land. Well did her mother express 
it to Miss Frances E. Willard, the president of 
their Temperance Union : 

‘Don’t be discouraged, my child. First it is 
a thought; then a conviction; then it is an 
argument ; then it is the great heart of the peo- 


ple; then it is victory. at is coming, and we 
ave but to wait.” 


WE have a note fromG. 8. Weaver, D.D., 
pastor of the Universalist Church in Canton, 
N. Y., in which he defends the fathers of Uni- 
versalism, as having made suflicient efforts to 
maintain their position in the dominant 
churches of their day. He says: 

“You complain that the Universalists of 
America did not remain in the standing 
churches and maintain their Universalism, as 
did Dr. Mayhew, of Boston, and the Univers- 
alists of Germany and England. Universal- 
ists understand the course you point out as 
the one their fathers should have taken to be 
the very one they did try to take. Mr. Mur- 
ray, the father of Universalism in America, did 
preach for some years in the churches of the 
old sects, and left them only when obliged to 
by their strong persecution. The early Uni- 
versalists of this country were largely con- 
verts from the Orthodox churches, and left 
those churches from necessity, often by expul- 
sion. This is a point that Horace Greeley used 
to emphasize, and, if I mistake not, in Tux 
INDEPENDENT. The Universalists understand 
that their fathers were turned out of the 
old houses, and had to build a house for them- 
selves; were forced to organize a new church 
or be lost in the irreligiousness of the outside 
world. Their temper was not improved by 
the treatment they received, nor did they fall 
in love with the style of piety or doctrinal 
animus that had beaten them out of doors. 
They worked on their house as the Jews 
worked on their second temple, with weapons 
in one hand and tools in the other; and they 
did not fail to make as vigorous use of the one 
as of the other. Their house, built under such 
circumstances, was not very perfect. They did 
not prove themselves first-class spiritual arch- 
itects. There was no INDEPENDENT to defend 
their claims to Christian fellowship, and no 
hospitable intellectual or moral atmosphere to 
give them aid or comfort. They fought their 
battle of faith and built their house under the 
forbidding circumstances of their time, as they 
did whether with much wisdom or little. Cer- 
tain it is they did not get altogether above the 
spirit of the age. Yet, while their children of 
this generation regret the imperfections of their 
work, they rejoice in their steady fidelity to 
conviction and conscience, and in the inherit- 
ance of their house of faith, built so immovably 
upon the Foundation Jesus the Christ.” 


Dr. WEAVER presents further as good an 
apology for denominational fences whose pur- 
pose shall be to keep out Christians from a 
church as ean well be formulated. As we 
utterly scout the doctrine of church exclusion 
of Christians, we are glad to publish the best 
it can say for itself: 


“The question of fellowship involves two 
facts. The first is that Christ’s Church is spir- 
itual—is that body of believing and renewed 
souls which have entered upon and are experi- 
mentally living ‘the eternal life.’ All souls so 
united to Christ in faith and spiritual accord as 
to know the truth and power of the Christian 
life are members of Christ’s Church. This 
Church is inward, not outward. It was not 
organized in convention, and does not depend 
on outward forms, or written articles, or or- 
ganic order for its existence, authority, or 
power. ‘this isthe one Church of Christ—the 
one family in earth and Heaven named for the 
Anointed of God. The fellowship of this 
Church is as broad as the Christian experience. 
It is Christian fellowship—inward, vital, and 
blessed 

“The other fact is that the churches which 
men have formed, and which Christ has recog- 
nized more or less, as they have been actu- 
ated by his spirit, are organized around 
special systems of theology, doctrines, 
forms, or practices, and for the special 
purposes of promoting these systems, doc- 
trines, forms, or practices. Those who or- 
ganize and support these churches act consist- 
ently in inviting to their fellowship only such 
as are in sympathy with the specialty around 
which they are organized. Their fellowship is 
church fellowship. Church fellowship natural- 
ly asks for its own and gets them. The Roman 
Church asks and gets Romanists; the Baptist 
Church, Baptists; the Congregationalist 
Church, such as accept and wish to promote its 
idea of church government; the. Universalist 
Church, such as receive its teachings. Neither 
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this. Back of their specialty, they all believe 
they are and intend to be Christian, and believe 
their specialty a part of Christianity. In pro- 
portion as they exalt their specialty above the 
general teachings of Christianity they may be 
at fault; but, in seeking their own and only 
their own in church fellowship, it is difficult to 
hold them blameworthy. It might be generous 
in them to accept all who desire to come; but 
the rule is that only its own would want to 
come in to each Church. 

‘By keeping clearly in mind the distinction 
between Christ’s Church andthe human church- 
es, which Christ recognizes according to their 
worth; between Christian fellowship and 
church fellowship, the question of fellowship 
easily settles itself. There is no deception, no 
injustice, no illiberality in each church having 
its own fellowship; nor is thisin the way of 
each Christian of every church having and 
heartily enjoying the Christian, the spiritual 
fellowship of all other Christians. The-narrow- 
ness of church fellowship need not hinder the 
broadness of Christian fellowship.”’ 


Dr. Weaver has hit precisely upon the point 
of difference between the Church Christ organ- 
ized and the sects which mun organizes. The 
one he calls “ Christ’s Church,” the other “‘ hu- 
man churches.” He errs in regarding them 
both as having an equal right to claim the 
name of “Church.”” What Christ organized 
on the sole basis of discipleship was the Church. 
What man organizes on a confessedly narrow- 
er basis he may call achurch and may admin- 
ister in it the sacraments ; but it is only a club— 
a good Christian club, very likely, but nothing 
more. We do not deny that a club may make 
any terms of fellowship it chooses ; but when 
it confesses that Christian fellowship is some- 
thing different from the fellowship of its 
Church, then it confesses that it is nothing but 
a club, for the Church, as Christ organized it, 
was for all Christians. 


WE must give The Christian Leader the credit 
of rare generosity to critics and confidence in 
the courageous loyalty of its readers, in its re- 
printing every word that we have said lately in 
criticism of the denomination’s denomination- 
alism, It complains, and justly, if its statement 
is true, that we have misrepresented the history 
of the denomination in declaring that the early 
Universalists erred in establishing a new sect, 
instead of attempting to live within the old 
ones. It declares that they did not go out of 
their own accord ; but were absolutely driven 
out and compelled to organize a new body. 
To reply to this requires an historical study of 
the subject, for which we have hardly room at 
present. Our own understanding of the case 
is that neither party was without fault, and 
that in pugnacity and abuse the early Univers- 
alists did not fall behind those who docgrine 
they assailed, and that both forgot the scrip- 
tural injunction: “Him that is weak in the 
faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputa- 
tions.”’ 


Tue Army Appropriation Bill has passed the 
House with the proviso forbidding the presence 
of the army near the polling places. The Re- 
publicans asked the Democrats to leave out 
this piece of legislation, which has no business 
in an appropriation bill, promising to repeai it, 
if desired, in a separate bill ; but the Democrats 
would have it where it is or nowhere, because 
they want to put just such a proviso in another 
appropriation bill. We shall not suggest that 
the President veto it, because this is not a mat- 
ter of any great importance. But when the 
time comes for a veto of another appropriation 
bill, where the veto is important to prevent the 
overthrow of all provisions for honest elections 
in our cities, we trust the President will with- 
hold his veto, if need be, until a Congress shall 
be elected which shall not be willing to destroy 
the defenses of the ballot. 





....Here in New York the Theosophical Soci- 
ety is regarded as being little more than a joke, 
and as having no special object except to prac- 
tice cremation and to listen to Madame Bla- 
vatsky’s nonsense, We had not missed them ; 
but a Calcutta paper tells us that “‘the deputa 
tion from the Theosophical Society of New 
York’ has just arrived in Bombay, and consists 
of four persons, who compose, we “guess,’’ 
about all there is of the Society. They are: 

“Colonel Henry 8, Olcott, President of the 
Theosophical Society, 1n‘c Special Commission- 
er of the War Department and Special Commis- 
sioner of the Navy Department of the United 
States. 

**The Countess Heliona P. Blavatsky, Corre- 
sponding Seeretary of the Theosophical Society 
and cmuher of ‘Isis Unveiled.’ The Countess 
in July last became a citizen of the United 
States.”’ 


The other two are—but no matter who ile 
other couple are. Nobody ever heard of them 
and ‘they describe themselves in the same lofty 
style. We hope they will turn gymnosophists, 
mortify the flesh, and stay abroad. 

....The secrets of the Administration are 
hard to learn, and we certainly do not know 
whether the Berlin mission was offered to Dr. 
‘Thompsonjer would have been offered to him 





but for bis letting it be known that he could 
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not accépt it. It pleases us to know that, so 
far as has come to the public, only men who 
would honor the service have been asked to 
accept it. Mr. Whitelaw Reid, editor of The 
Tribune, had the offer and declined it. For the 
sake of American journalism, we are glad that 
he declined it, although it would be difficult to 
find any man who would better fulfill ite duties. 
But few men in the country have done more to 
raise the standard of honorable and intelligent 
journalism, and we congratulate ourselves and 
other readers of The Tribune that he will not 
desert it. President White, who accepts it, is 
an accomplished gentleman and scholar and 
will worthily represent our country abroad. 


....We know a college, an excellent col- 
lege, not to call it a university, which has an 
officer whose bus'ness it is to act as college 
preacher and pastor. It does not seem to have 
occurred to him that he is responsible sdlely 
for the religious training of the undergrad- 
uates; and in the simplicity of his soul he the 
other day gave his attention in his Sunday ser- 
mon tothe faculty, rebuking them affection- 
ately for not attending the prayer-meeting. If 
some of the professors fult for the moment as 
if lightning out of a clear sky had struck 
them, the students enjoyed it and their college 
paper has been following the matter up. 


.... Being an editor of Tuk INDEPENDENT, if 
it is not the proof of distinction, we would 
modestly say may be regarded as the promise 
und potency of it. Here comes the news that 
oue of our staff of not many years ago, Mr, 
Justin McCarthy, has been elected member of 
the House of Commons for the County of Long- 
ford by the Home Rulers, without opposition, 
He is a quiet, highly-cultivated gentleman, of 
very versatile powers, whom we remember not 
so much as a successful writer of stories asa 
man of wonderful power of writing intel- 
ligently, instructively, and brilliantly, at the 
shortest notice, on almost any subject. 


...+‘T have just received,’’ says a lady mis- 
sionary in Japan, writing to a religious paper, 
“some Germantown wool, kitting cotton, and 
perforated paper, which I ordered last spring 
for the girls’ school, and which comes just in 
time for the girls to make some fancy and use- 
ful articles for the yearly Osaka exhibition.” 
Oh! please, please dear madam, don’t. What 
do those dear Japanese girls need of your Ger- 
mautown wool and your hateful “perforated 
paper’? When we are going to Japan for em- 
broidery work and designs which are so much 
better than we can find here, it is too bad to 
spoil them with “ perforated paper.” 


..-.We have been understood by The Ameri 
ein Socialist as desiring the extermination of 
the Oneida Community. We may have used 
language that might be so interpreted ; but al- 
ways in such a connection as to show that our 
hostflity was solely against their practice of 
promiscuity. If they would give up this one 
practice, we should rejoice in all the success 
their socialism in property could achieve. But 
sexual socialism is one of the corner-stones 
of their structure, and we suppose that the 
suppression of the practice would be the sup- 
pression of the Community. 


.--- Speaking of the installation of Dr. Whiton 
at Newark, on which it seems to reserve judg 
ment for a week, The Congregationalist says : 
“Some of the members voting with the majori- 
ty are understood to dissent more or less wide- 
ly from Dr. W.’s peculiar views.” This is very 
safe. We are informed that not a single one of 
them accepted his belief about the future state 
But they did not think that he had given up 
anything essential to sound doctrine, however 
they might disagree with him. 


.--»Miss Anna Oliver is said to be a good 
preacher. She certainly shows decision enough 
to be an admirable preacher in her relation to 
the Wesley M. E. Church, of Brooklyn. The 
property had to be sold under foreclosure, as 
the enterprise had proved a failure under male 
preaching. Thereupon she herself purchased 
the building, and will become the pastor, the 
Chureh concurring in the arrangement, We 
have a considerable confidence that she will 
make it a success. 


«+e+The National Baptist quotes the pleasant 
story about President (not “ Dr.’’) Finney : 

‘During one of the great wars in Europe, 
Dr. Finney, in a public prayer, brought the 
matter to the notice of the Almighty on this 
wise: ‘Lord, they burn down villages and 
murder the inhabitants; and they call this 


civilized warfare. O Lord, was th - 
thing so ridculous?’” ’ aoa 


It applies it to Dr. Hyatt Smith’s baptism by 
sprinkling of a dying man in a Roman Catholic 
hospital. We are glad we can see nothing 
ridiculous in it. 

...-Some of our Presbyterian papers, which 
are a little dazed by Dr. Leonard Bacon’s sug- 
gestions that Congregationalism ought to be- 
come more Presbyterian, will probably under- 
stand him before he gets through. But we feel 
the most gratified by the anticipation that The 
Christian at Work is likely to get much needed 
light. The way that The ist treats 
Dr. Bacon reminds us of Mr, Conger’s retort 





about jumping on the music-box and makirg 
faces. 


.+++** What difference does it make,” asks a 
eritic, ‘‘ whether alcohol comes through fer- 
mentation or distillation?” Precisely so. That 
is a point which we have tried to make clear 
against Dr. Crosby’s position. Even if the 
Grinking of a glass or two of wine or beer a 
day is not necessarily unhealthy, it is danger- 
ous, especially to the young, as creating a taste 
for more and more stimulating liquor, and as 
an example which is likely to be dangerous to 
others. 


...-It is very amusing the idea that Secretary 
Evarts, by coming into the House to hear Mr. 
Garfield’s speech, was intimidating the House. 
Mr. Blackburn, of Kentucky, will thank Repre- 
sentative Chittenden for relieving his terror, 
and assuring him that the Secretary sat by his 
side and was perfectly tame ; that he carried no 
shot-gun, pistol, bowie-knife, or stick ; that his 
pockets were not stuffed with torpedoes or tis- 
sue ballots; and that he was not a bit danger- 
ous. 


..». We fear the telephone will not work to 
make devotion easy. It is true that the sub- 
dued and mysterious quictness of its ghostly 
tone may make the sermon and the prayers some- 
what more effective; but, when we pay a soprano 
ora basso profundo to bellow or to scream, and 
raise the pay in proportion to the noise they can 
make, the telephone, with its fatal diminuendo, 
will quite waste our money. We shall have to 
go to church. 


... Joseph Cook showed this old and familiar 
experiment to illustrate how alcohol injures 
the brain. He poured some alcohol over the 
white of an egg, and it coagulated and became 
white, hard, and insoluble. Whereupon the 
critics who love good beer laugh and say that 
boiling water would also turn albumen white. 
True enough, and therefore we would not 
recommend the injection of boiling water into 
the brain. 


...-The First Presbyterlan Church in Troy 
has sent a committee to Dr. George N. Webber 
to request him to withdraw his resignation, 
They do not seem anxious to relieve the Synod 
of Albany of its difliculty with the Presbytery, 
which it bas reproved for not dealing more 
severely with Dr. Webber. 

..-.It is not our business to set God right in 
everything. Especially, when asked why God 
permits sin and suffering here as he permitted 
the suffering of Job, or how he can permit it 
hereafter, it is best to say that we do not kuow ; 
but that it is enough that God knows. 


...»Read the 146th Psalm. It is the crusade 
psalm of the temperance women, and they are 
bound to win under it. 


Publisher's Department. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly — in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








Dr. Price’s fine Flavoring Extracte of Lem- 
ov, Orange, Vanilla, etc. impart their delicate 
fresh fruit flavor In whatever they may be used. 


Prociam it! DENTON’S BALSAM, the 
standard remedy for coughs, colds, and all dis- 
eases of the throat and chest. For sale by all 
druggists. Never fails. Try it. 


Spina StyLe Hats FoR GENTLEMEN ready. 
BuREE, 214 Broadway, Park Bank Building. 
RI 


GOOD CHEAP CLOTHING. 


One of the most reliable clothing houses in 
this city is that of Messrs. Freeman & Wood- 
ruff, 241 Broadway, opposite the new Post 
Office Building. This firm keep a full stock of 
the newest and most desirable goods in the 
market and are determined to make sales at 
the very lowest prices. Our readers in distant 
places will see by their advertisement, in another 
column, that they can send their orders for sam- 
ples, and when received make any selections 
desired. Fashion-plates are also sent, together 
with full instructions for self-measurement, so 
as to insure a perfect fit. In this way thousands 
who are unable to visit the city to obtain first- 
class fashionable clothing are now provided 
with an easy method to procureit. We are 

ersonally acquainted with this firm, with 
ts way of doing business and of executiny 
country orders, and believe it to be worthy uf 
all confidence. 


THE BISTOURY. 


SEND 2c. stamp for sample number of this 
domestic medical journal. Contributed to b 
Ben. H. Pratt, Ausburn Towner, Rev. Thos. Ha 
Beecher, Dr. Thad. 3. Up de Graff. Contains 
Medical Items and News for the Physic an, 
Domestic Medicine Department for the ‘amily, 
and a spicy Chit-Chat by the Editor. Magazine 
form, 32 pages, quarterty, 50c. @ year. 

Address HE BIsTouRY, Elmira, N. Y. 


THERE 18 NOTHING TO CLEANSE an impur- 
circulation or wake up a dormant liver like 
ScovILL’s BLOOD aNnD aA, Syrup. It does 
the business thoroughly in either case, promote 
ing active bilious secretion. restoring to the 
life-current the purity of perfect health, and 
removing from the cuticle disfiguring eruptions 
peroneal ae ave Maen and gout also 

uecum curative ueni drug- 
gists sell it. rhs 









































ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


THE ocean steamers that leave New York 
every week are beginning to feel the tide of 
spring travel. The choice of a steamship line 
is one of the first questions to be sett) Ot 
the different routes, the one to Bremen via 
Southampton, England, is growing more and 
more popular. We refer to the North German 
Lloyd Steamship Company, which was founded 
in the year 1857, bya number of enterprising 
men of the ancient and wealthy city of Bre- 
men. From the beginning of the line up to 
December, 1878, the steamers of this company 
have made 2,514 voyages on their various lines 
across thé Atlantic, and have carried more than 
680,000 persons over the wide ocean. In this 
number there are comprised more than 108,000 
cabin passengers, who since the year 1897 up 
to the present date, a period of twenty-two 
years, have been conducted safely and well 
over the stormy seas. This is a record that few 
steamship lines can equal and that hardly any 
can aa f The transatlantic steamers of the 
North German Lloyd, thirty in number, were 
all built by the well-known firm of Caird & 
Company, at Greenock, on the River Clyde, 
Scotland, with the exception of four built on 
the Humber. They are all iron screw steamers, 
with flush decks, built according to the English 
Lloyds’ rule. Their length over all is on an 
average 360 feet, breadth about 40 feet, and 
depth 82. The length is about nine times the 
breadth, which is considered by the highest au- 
thorities in nautical architecture the correct 
and safest proportion, securing the highest pos- 
sible strength in the mass of iron forming the 
hull. The tonnage is about 3,500 tons. The 
steamers are provided with iron decks and 
seven water-tight bulkheads, all of which are 
continually and hermetically closed at sea. The 
draught of water is, without cargo, about 17 
feet; with cargo, about 21 feet. The steamers 
are brig-rigged, with about 14,000 square feet 
of sail—power amply sufficient in case of dis- 
abled machinery. They carry ten lifeboats, built 
of iron, about feet long, and are provided 
with every other means of saving life. 

In the hold of each steamer there is a spare 
propeller, besides all necessary spare pieces of 
machinery. The larger steamers are fitted with 
twelve main boilers, containing two furnaces 
each; and one — boiler, with two fur- 
naces. One large auxiliary steam-pump is pro- 
vided on each steamer, with two pairs of single- 
acting steam-pumps, one forward and one aft, 
besides four smaller steam-pumps and other 
hand-pumps. The average speed of the North 
German Lloyd mail steamers plying between 
Bremen and New York is 144¢ knots per hour. 
The accommodations for passengers show the 
same scrupulous attention to the safety and 
comfort of those entrusted to the Company's 
care as is displayed in the equipment of en- 
gines and hulls. On the main deck aft is the 
first-cabin saloon, running from near the main- 
mast to the stern, provided along the sides with 
sofas and in the middle with dining-tables, 
and adorned with choice paintings and panels 
of highly-polished wood, and receiving its light 
through large skylights. On both sides of the 
saloon are the state-rooms, opening into the 
saloon, thus communicating directly with this 
part of the vessel and doing away with the dis- 
agreeable necessity of traversing long corridors 
and passageways between the state-rooms and 
the saloon. At the head of the saloon, also 
opening into it, is the ladies’ cabin, exclusively 
for the gentler sex, with mirrors, sofas, flowers, 
piano, and every other luxury of a well-ap- 
pointed hotel parlor. The state-rooms are ar- 
ranged for two persons, and are provided each 
with two beds and one sofa, with toilet arrange- 
ments and all other accessories of a bedroom ; 
and, being along the side of the vessel, each 
state-room receives a bountiful supply of light 
and of air through the large portholes or side- 
lights in the sides of the steamer. There are 
no so-called ‘inside’? state-rooms on the 
North German Lloyd steamers. All passengers 
are equally favored on thisline. Outside of the 
saloon amidships, and ranged along the two 
passageways running forward from the two 
doors of the saloon, are also state-rooms, ar- 
ranged for two passengers each and fitted up in 
the same style as the rooms in the saloon. 
These rooms outside the saloon are generally 
preferred by getitlemen and those who wish to 
be amidships. The gentlemen will find a 
smoking-room on the same deck, in which com- 
fortable sofas and chairs and congenial com- 
pany invite the traveler to while away his time. 

On } North German Lloyd steamers the 
alm o the management has always been to 
supply an exceptionally good table and to en- 
gage as cooks the very best culinary artists 
obtainable. The fare on these steamers is pro- 
nounced by connoisseurs to be most excellent. 
In fact, the steamers have the particular rep- 
utation of satisfying the demands of the most 
exacting of gourmands. The first-cabin table 
is equal to the menu served in the best hotels 
in Europe. The Company have provided a 
doctor, of experience, on each steamer, whose 
duty it is to watch over the health of passen- 
eers. There is also an apothecary-shop on 
board, for use of passengers in case of {llness, 
In order to complete the list of conveniences 
offered to the passengers, there should be men- 
tioned the bath-rooms, which can he used b 
passengers at any hour of the day for a mod- 
erate compensation ; the barber, who is at the 
disposal of the gentlemen ; the porter, whose 
duty it is to “shine the boote’’; and, last but 
not least, the library, containing an assortment 

of all kinds of literature, accessible to all first- 
cabin passengers. 

Steamers sail from Bremen Pier, foot of Sec- 
ond Street, Hoboken, N.J., at 2 P. M. eve 
Saturday. They call at Southampton, to lan 

assengers, mail, and specie far London snd 
Parts, and proceed far Bremen withont further 
delay. The time from New York to Southamp- 
ton is nine or ten days; re from Southampton 
to Bremen, 35 hours. takes only two anda 
se Tice to go from Southampton to Lorgion 
by rail. The steamers on the line are 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO, 


THE apiox opening, which took place on 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week, was one 
of the most brilliant and extensive ever made 
by this popular firm. The house was filled to 
overflowing with ladies of wealth and fashion, 
from all parts of this and adjacent cities. The 
usual display of evening toilets in the gas- 
lighted parlor on the fifth floor was the object- 
ive point upon first entering. The ladies went 
up by the lower elevator, and for the most 
part walked down the staircases, eine A to 
admire the display in the carpet and upholstery 
rooms, and lingering longest on the second floor, 
where the greatest number of Paris-made and 
home confections were shown, in the form of 
reception, dinner, carriage, and walking cos- 
tumes, wraps, and children’s garments. 

In the new designs brought out for evening 
dresses very fine effect is given to the cos- 
tumes shown by what is known as the ‘‘ Pomp- 
adour”’ style, which is particularly effective 
when introduced in the rich striped or flower- 
patterned grenadines and brocades 

Another feature isthe coloring of the dresses. 
A peculiar tinting is given to the trimmings b 
using flowers or silk ruchings or laces, in whic 
light blues, light pinks, and olive greens are 
blended, reproducing the effects of the mate~- 
rials used for draperies. One of these dresses is 
of light blue satin, with draperies of brocade, in’ 
which several tones of pink and deep rose 
color are seen in the flower stripes. The Ton 
train is covered with ruches of blue crépe an 
roses with dark leaves on the low scarf draper~ 
fes; while a peculiar overdress made of blue’ 
satin is caught high on the hips, reminding one 
of the dresses worn by Marie Antoinette. The 
whole of the front is filled in with loops of 
parrow satin ribbon, set amid crépe puflings. 
The trimmings used on the edges of the differ- 
ent draperies consisted of soft white moss 
fringes over another fringe of chenille balls, in 
which the different tones of color were repro- 
duced, and very large roses of different tints of 
pink were laid up the back of the train. 

The very handsome low-neck evening dresses 
have short sleeves and are very much draped. 
One of these of white satin brocade had three 
scarf draperies across the front, which were 
edged with moss fringe, filled in with crystal 
beads. The train is of satin, long and square 
with satin box plaitings. Another dress, 0 
white grenadine made over pink, has the drap- 
eries edged with fringed-out silk in the three 
Directoire colors, giving the old-time effect. 
Several of these brocaded dresses have very 
long trains. and the drapery is formed by scarf 
overdresses, which are taken across the front, to 
drape high on the hips, and then fall on the 
train, where they are caught down under gar- 
lands of flowers or long-looped bows of satin 
ribbon. One white dress is thus decorated 
with bunches of tinsel flowers and grasses. The’ 
flowers are gold Marguerites, with silver petals. 
Brocaded dresses of pink are fashionable, this: 
color being as much favored as white. One is 
made with a plain satin postilion basque, fittmg 
like a glove and laced up the back ; and from 
under the basque the draperies are looped back 
and festooned up at the sides. 

For high-neck dinner dresses or reception 
dresses there are satin damask grenadineg in 
old gold, with other admixtures of color inthe 
stripes, which are made over silks of gold color. 
They are finished with square necks and half 
sleeves and are edged with Breton lace. This 
lace is used on several of the very light evening 
dresses, and in one case, where the dress is of 
light pink, the lace i: also worked in pink and 
gold thread. In the watering-place dresses 
these styles are preserved. The material ured 
is ‘‘ bayonnaise,”’ a soft makeof grenadine. The 
Pompadour effect is given by cutaway upper 
dresses, which are of striped satin grenadine, in 
delicate tones of color; or they are made of 
Pompadour satins, with fine bouquets of flowers 
thickly strewn over them. 

Dresses of this new pattern are also made of 
lino batistie, in several light tints of color. The 
entire fronts are composed of narrow ruffles, 
sometimes of alternate colors. White French 
buntings are also very tastily made for watering- 
place dresses, with striped satin trimmings, iv 
which peacock greens and blues are much em- 
ployed. A very light tint of gendarme blue— 
recalling the old-fashioned shade of blue—is 
this year to be worn in thin materials. 

Walking costumes are in light shades of tan 
and fawn, and have the dress made in one 
piece, with the front of striped velvet. The 
skirt has alternate panels of this material and 
wide box plaitings of the Nght eamel’s hair. 
A dark shade of “Canard” green ts trimmed 
with stripes of light blue and gold color. Some 
of the most elegant walking dresses are very 

Jain. A fawn-colored cashmere is made wit 
Pox. plaited and kilted skirt, over which the drap- 
ings are held down by rows of shirring. These 
shirrings are a special feature in all draped 
dresses. They are found both on handsome even- 
ing silks, as well as on heavy materials. 

n the latest designs in cloaks black silk and 
drap d@’été still hold their places, and fringes are 
the prevailing ornament, as the dolman is the 

filing style. 
Prine exhibit of genuine India came)’s hair 
shawls gained the notice of a large number of 
fashionable ladies. Fashion always favors this 
style of top garment, and there is ever & 
recherche expression observed in the wearing 
ofa camel’s hair shawl. The variety is large 
and the prices reasonable at Arnold, Constable 
& Co.’s, Broadway and Nineteenth Street, this 


city. 


THE nd opening at Altman’s dry goods 
establishment, Sixth Avenue and 19th Street, 
was attended by a host of ladies on Tecetay. 
The large store was full and the display © 

oods was finer and more attractive than ever 
Cetore. Many elegant costumes were seen. 
showing the latest fashions and most approv: 
styles. 


Everrsopy Knows that so long as there is 
roud flesh in a sore or wound it will not heel, 
The obstacle is speedily removed and the fles' 
reunited by HeEnry’s CARBOLIC Satve, the 
finest embodiment in existence of that capreme 
purifier, carbolic acid. Ite emollient in ae 
ents modify its ot acid basis, 20, 

ver cauterizes, stings, or scari 
=. ores and srapuene of all kinds are 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








MESSRS. ALEX. KING & CO., 

No. 54 Leonard Street, are sole agents in this 
country for the sale of Ashworth’s celebrated 
Six-Cord Spool Cotton. Ashworth’s Six-Cord 
Spool Cotton is noted for velog to strong and 
smuoth and of excellicnt finish. Its strength, 
evenness, and uniformity renders it a desirable 
thread for machine or hand sewing. Edmund 
Ashworth, Esq., of Bolton, Englund, who was 
one of the commissioners at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, has received a very complimentary letter 
from his Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, 
in reference to the Exhibition. Below we give 
a copy of the document: 

‘* MARLBOROUGH Hovse, Patt MALL, 8. W., 
1st Feb., 1879.—Sir:—As the labors of the 
Royal Commission for the Paris Universal Ex- 
hibition of 1878 have now come to a close, I 
take the advantage of this opportunity to 
thank you for your valuable assistance as a 
member of that Commission. The prominent 
— taken by the British section at the 

‘aris Exhibition of 1878, and the success which 
has been so thoroughly acknowledged, espe- 
cially by the French Govergment, on various 
occasions, have brought about results for our 
country which, in common with my colleagues, 
I think we have every reason to view with sat- 
isfaction. I have felt it a high honor and a 
great privilege to have been associated in my 
work with so distinguished a body of gentle- 
men, who by the reputation they have 
achieved and the various interests they repre- 
sent in the United Kingdom have given a 
weight and in.portance to the Royal Commis- 
sion which it would not otherwise have pos- 
sessed. The task for which it was appointed 
being now accomplished, I desire, before term- 
inating a connection which has been 80 agreea- 
ble to me, to offer for your acceptance the ac- 
companying portrait in remembrance of the 
pleasure I have experienced in having had the 
advantage of your co-operation in the perform- 
ance of my executive duties as president. I 
have the honor to be, sir, your obedient serv- 
ant, Albert Edward, President of the Royal 
Commission for the Paris Exhibition, 1878,— 
Epmounp Asnworts, Esqre.’’ 

The value of tke picture is considerably en- 
hanced by the autograph of the Prince, written 
at the foot. Mr. Edmund Ashworth is the 
senior partner of the large and important manu- 
facturing establishment of Messrs. Edmund 
Ashworth & Sons, of Edgerton Mills, Bolton, 
England, where this 6-cord spool cotton is made. 
They are also menufacturers of fine yarns, 
which have a very high reputation. Messrs. 
Alex. King & Co., who represent Ashworth’s 
spool cotton and fine yarns, are the largest 
commission agents for the sale of English and 
domestic yarns in the market. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue highly interesting and successful series 
of symphony cbncerts at Chickering Hall, un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Gotthold Carlberg, 
ends this week on Saturday evening. The pub- 
lic rehearsal will take te on Thursday after- 
noon. Miss Henrietta Beebe and Herr August 
Wilhelm) will be the soloists. The programme 
is well chosen and the concert promises to be 
one of the most enjoyable musical events of 
the season. 

Lovers of chamber music will be glad to 
learn that arrangements have been made with 
the following great artists to give a serie: of 
four chamber concerts in Steinway Hall on the 
evenings of April 18th, April 25th, May 2d, and 
May 9th, respectively—Herr Wilhelm}, Dr. 
Damrosch, Herr Schwarz, and Herr Bergner. 
Such a combination of talent is seldom seen on 
one programme, 

The Oratorio Society, Dr. L. Damrosch con- 
ductor,, will give their next rehearsal and 
concert on Wednesday afternoon, April 16th, 
and Thursday evening, April 17 i respectively, 
at Steinway Hall Herr Wilhelmj is announced 
as one of the soloists, and will play Handel’s 
“Largo” for violin solo, string orchestra, and 
organ, and an air from Bach's ‘‘ Mathew Pas- 
sion.” Keil’s “Christus ” oratorio will be per- 
formed for the first time in America at this 
concert. 

The farewell concert of Mme. Gerster, before 
her departure for Europe, will be given at 
Steinway Hall, Thursday evening, April 10th. 
She will be assisted by Mr. Fr. Rummel and Mr. 
8. B. Mills, the great pianists, and Mr. C, Fritsch, 
the tenor. 

Mr. John Lavine announces as soloists for 
his fourth annual grand concert at Steinway 
Hall, April 21st, Mile. Ima di Murska, Herr 
Withelmj, and Herr Franz Rummel Wilhelmj 
will play the great Paganini concerto with the 
Symphony Society, under the direction of Dr. 

. Damrosch. 


A LADY'S ENTERPRISE. 


SuccessruL business women are more fre- 
quently heard of now than in former years. 
he pe that theyare not capable of con- 
ducting a jarge enterprise successfully was ex- 
loded long ago. Readers of our paper have 

come familiar with the name of Madame 
Griswold, which has appeared at the head of a 
corset advertisement in our columns frequently 
during the past year, and many of our lady 
readers, doubtless, know the excellence of her 
manufacture. By her own energy and good 





THs above is the title of a duodecimo volume 
of 190 pages, containing blogs ical sketches 
of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of 
Mr, F, B. Carpenter, the celebrated artist-author 
eat National Painting, ‘‘ The First Read- 
ing of the Emancipation Proclamation,” includin 
also an account of the picture, an account 0: 
the crisis which produced it, an appendix con- 
taining the Great Proclamation, together with 
a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 
— - We have a small supply of these 
ooks on hand, and will send them postpaid to 
those of our subscribers who may wish them, at 
the nominal price of 50 cents each ; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of a new sub- 
scriber, with $3, can have the book. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 


Ir a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of bis year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
bein arrears. Itis not fair to us to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no means of 
knowing from whom or from what post-ollice 
they are sent. 





en - 
DICKENS'S WORKS. 

A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens's 
Works would be very acceptable to any 
friend or relation. e have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see page 29 of this 
issue. 





ASTONISHING PRICES. 


PROBABLY ten thousand families among our 
numerous readers are now discussing the pro- 
priety of buying a new carpet. Waiting these 
many years for ete times has had one 

ood effect. It has reduced prices about one- 
alf. Never, probably, since carpeting was 
used could it be purchased at such low figures. 
At Crossley’s largé'éstablishment, 820 and 822 
Broadway, there is now on exhibition 1,500 rolls 
of splendid Tapestry Brussels Carpetings at 
the astonishingly low price of 65 cents and ~ 4 
ward; 500 rolis best quality English Body 
Brussels from $1.00 upward ; pieces —— 
Velvets at $1.25; English Axminsters reduce 
from $3.50 to $2.50 (price during the war from 
$4.00 to $6.00); French Moquettes reduced from 
$3.00 to $2 25; and other goods in proportion. 
Our readersin distant places may safely en- 
trust their orders and their money to this well- 
known and popular concern. In writing them, 
state the kind of — wanted, whether light 
or dark ground, large or small figure, with 
others particulars. Goods will be selected care- 
fully and promptly shipped, under the super- 
vision of one of the firm. 


THE WABASH ROAD. 


To traveling men the accommodations of 
this road are so well known that any informa- 
tion we may give in regard to it will only be of 
interest to families going West. This com- 

any run a palace car over the N. Y. C. and 
fi. R. R. R., Erie and Penn. R. R., to all points 
West without change, and is twelve hours in 
advance of all routes via Chicago to St. Louis, 
Hannibal, and Kansas ’ 

The Wabash offers the advantage of through 
traffic, running as it does over 1,223 miles of 
track without change, and everything is done 
for the accommodation of the traveler. The 
Pullman coaches in the employ of the company 
have probably the finest fittings of any in the 
country, and the Iiue never misses its connec- 
tions at any point. Parties going West over 
this very desirable route will receive all the 
necessary information iu regard to passage, 
etc. at the office of E. I. Burritt, general 
Fastern agent, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; or H. C. 
Townsend, general pass. agent, Toledo, Ohio. 


A PERFECT MILK-PAIL. 


FarMERs and dairymen have been looking for 
a long time for the ingenious Yankee that 
could invent a milk-pail that would preserve the 
milk from the impurities of the stable. He has 
at last appeared, and a ‘‘cut” of his pail can 
be found on page 13. It preserves the milk 
pure, is designed to be used as astool, and 
cannot be kicked over, unless the man goes 
with it. 














Ir gentlemen wish to appear well on Easter, 
they should go to Dunlap’s and buy a new hat. 
The Dunlap hats have been tried and tested for 
many years, and they are now worn in almost 
every state in the country. Gentlemen from 
in town and out of town know what the Dun- 
lap hats are. Some new styles may now be 
examined at the two well-known stores of Dun- 
lap & Co., in this city, No 174 Fifth Ave. and 
169 Broadway, near ‘ourtland St. If you have 





judgment, she has built up within a few years a 
arge business and an enviable reputation for 
the quality of her goods. A great increase of 
in the past year has made it necessary for 

er to lease two floors of a large building at 
Broadway, corner of 21st Street, where 
py amare oD and — ean find 

acility for examining goo an w 

Polite female attendants. ws ree 





EHRICH SILKS. 


Messrs. Enricn & Co., having largely ex- 

tended their Silk Department, Wee to call 

H pire attention to the Ehrich Silks, every yard 

> which is fully guaranteed. Ladies in’ the 

= or country can have sample card sent free 

and tp cation. showing 8 qualities of Black 

pe ay a = - —_ This 

» we eve, pre- 

— the postage alone amounts ~ m con- 

siderable sum, and the advantage to those at a 

quietly s A Ce 4 _— Jae 
e (savin 

e a ee g @ and expense) 





not already bought a hat, go to Dunlap’s. 





Tur PROFESSIONAL INDORSEMENT which has 
been accorded by leading medical men in vari- 
ous parts of the country to Dr. Wm. Havw’s 
BALSAM FOR THE LuNGs is a sufficient guar- 
anty of its efficacy in eradicating diseases of 
the breathing organs. These gentlemen have 
thoroughly tested the remedy, and their con- 
current testimony is to the effect that it is a pos- 
itive specific for lung, bronchial, and throat 
affections of every description, and almost reli- 
able preventive of that dreaded scourge, con- 
sumption. Druggists sell it. 


THE great permanency of Murray & Lan- 
MAN’S FLORIDA WATER gives ita wonderful ad- 
vantage over nearly all other perfumes. Days 
and weeks after its application, the handker- 
chief or garment exhales a soft, rich fragrance, 
agreeable, refreshing, and healthfal. « 

A 





CLERGYMEN and Public Spenkers always carry 
EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES with them. 


It is now time for all good farmers to decide 
whether they intend to have a large crop or a 
small one; whether they will have that 


dium yield, as in the past. One thing is lost 
sight of. It takes no longer, or but little 
longer, to — the ground for a big cro 
than for a small one. at is most wanted is 
a liberal use of good fertilizers. If there is no 
lack in that direction, a good crop is almost 
certain. We know that there is more or less 
deception in almost everything offered for sale. 
As soon as a good article of any kind is placed 
on the market, and it begins to be in demand 
and is really appreciated, some reckless ad- 
venturer will step forward with some sham im- 
itation, in order to obtain the trade which his 
ee has honestly secured. This is spe- 
cially true in regard to fertilizers, as we 
hap to know by sad and costly experience. 
We Mave useda ges article, and only regretted 
that we did not have more of it. We have also 
used a poor article—called the best in the mar- 
ket—and have been sorry we ever heard of it 
or the man who sold it. All this is preliminar 
to the good words we have to say for the goo 
Fertilizers sold by the Messrs. Lister Brothers, 
of New York and Newark, New Jersey. We 
have used the bone meal, bone flour, and super- 
phosphate of lime manufactured by this highly 
respectable firm for many years, and it has al- 
ways answered our expectations. We have never 
had enough of it. We have used it for corn 
potatoes, oats, grass, and other crops, and 
always with the best results. We have recom- 
mended it to our neighbore, and nothing but 
praise and thanks have come back tous. If we 
would have good times again, we must have 
good crops and to have good crops we must 
all use good fertilizers, and we know of no 
better place to go than to Lister Brothers for 
just the kind wanted. We have known these 
gentlemen personally for a dozen years and 
more, and assure our readers that they are 
worthy of all confidence. Send to them for 
their circulars, containing full information 
price-lists, etc., and you will have prompt 
attention by return mail. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ERS’ AGENCY. 





THE purpose of this Agency is to introduce 
to parents, principals, school officers, and 
heads of colleges thoroughly qualified govern- 
esses, tutors, teachers, principals, professors, 
and special instructors in every department. 
During the _ two years over seven hundred 
teachers and prcfessors have found acceptable 
— through this Agency. Among them 

ave been professors of mathematics, met- 
—— the natural sciences, ancient and 
modern jangu es, belles-lettres, music, etc. in 
prominent institutions; principals and teach- 
ers in normal, high, and grammar schools and 
academies; teachers of music, art, languages, 
and higher English in the best-known board- 
ing schools and public institutions. Quite a 
number have made engagements with families 


their soil is capable of producing, or only a me- |, 
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THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. BIG CROPS WANTED. READ AND CONSIDER. 


Tue following is only one of the very many 
letters daily received by the National Mixed 
Paint Co. (see their advertisement, in another 
column), and may prove interesting to those 
who intend painting up this season. 

‘* COVENTRY, CHENANGOCO., Nov. 4th, 1878 
“To THE NaTIONAL MixeD Paint Co., of New 


ork: 

**T can safely recommend your Paint as the 
best paint now in use, Having used all the 
various brands of paint for the last thirty or 
forty years, I can safely say that your paint is 
— the finest and will spread the most sur- 

ace and give the best finish of any paint now 
in use. SaMvuEL Lewis. 
“ Nore.—I painted 700 square feet of ceiling 
overhead, two coats, with two gallons of light 
drab 8. L.” 


Sample Cards and Testimonials sent free on 
application to National Mixed Paint Co., 68 
Barclay Street. 


CHEAP CARPETS. 


SHEPPARD Knapp, the popular carpet dealer 
on Sixth Avenue, this city, os now on exhibi- 
tion an immense stock of fresh goods in his 
line, embracing the most desirable styles and 
qualities in the market. His great warehouse 
is one of the attractions of that busy thorough- 
fare, and is well and favorably known to carpet 
buyers, here and elsewhere. He invites a crit- 
ical examination of his goods and prices, bein 
determined to secure the best city trade, and, 
at the same time, attract a large business from 
distant places on orders and otherwise. This 
is a reliable establishment, well conducted, 
wide awake to meet promptly the wants of the 

ublic, and is every way worthy of its rapidly 
nereasing patronage. Our readers may safely 
take counsel here as to “~ matter connected 
with the carpet business. If you have wants, 
call personally or address by mail. 


PAINT FOR FARMERS. 


KgeEpP your barns and outhouses well painted, 
and you will save money in the end. Painting 
can be done so cheaply now that there is no 
excuse for the farmer who allows his property 
to suffer for the want of it. You can do your 
own painting with the Ready-mixed Paints, 
which have been found of such practical use. 
Farmers must be careful, however, what 
brands they buy, and know that the concerns 
from whence they come are responsible. Mesers. 
Wadsworth, Martinez & Longman are one of 
our largest and best-known Paint and Oil 
houses in this city, and within the last few 
years have been putting up a brand of Ready- 
mixed Paints which have given enough satis- 
faction to consumers to double the sale every 
succeeding year. In fact, the firm, do not rely 
on their patrons for testimonials; but if their 
Paint does not last as it should, they offer at 
their own expense to repaint the building. 


GOOD CLOTHING. 


Messrs. Waps & Cummins, one of the old- 




















to travel abroad and several have been suited 
with desirable positions in foreign countries. 
There is no position in the educational field 
that the American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency has not béen called upon to fill, and 
not one in the hundred of those who have made 
engagements through it have been disappoint- 
ed or have given dissatisfaction. Both teach- 
ers and principals will a the protec- 
tion thus afforded against undesirable engage- 
ments. Miss M. J. Young, of 23 Union Square, 
this city, is the manager of this Agency. 


A FARMER'S FORGE. 


WB call your attention to the advertisement 
of the Empire Portable Farge Co., of Troy, N. 
Y., who have perfected a forge designed 
especially for farm use, which they sell at one- 
half the cost of any forge ever made before. 
They guarantee it to weld three-inch iron 
and, as it has no belts or bellows and is made 
entirely of iron and brass, can never wear out. 

A workshop is as indespensable on a farm as 
a repair shop is toarailroad. Tools and farm 
machinery are constantly breaking and getting 
out of repair. How often do we hear the 
farmer say, as he hitches up his team to go to 
town, perhaps some five or ten miles distant, 
for some trifling job, either to the carpenter or 
more likely to the blacksmith: “If I only had 
the tools, I could fix this myself in a few min- 
utes, 

We believe this company now offer the 
farmer, at a small cost, just the ‘kit of tools” 
he most needs to keep up his repairs, and we 
advise every one to send to them for an illus- 
trated catalogue. 


a - 
BOOK ON VOCAL PROCESS. 


Mr. Joun Howarp’s new book on Vocal Pro- 
cess is creating quite a stir in musical circles 
and meeting with a large sale. The copy before 
us treats the subject in a novel and original 
way, and supports Mr. Howard’s method by a 
very convincing line of argument, that will be 
of interest to all who are engaged in cultivating 
the voice. The popularity of Mr. Howard’s 
lessons by mail is attested by the fact that at 
the present time he has some eighty pupils 
under his instruction in different parts of the 
country. His card will be found in this issue 
on page 13. 


Tus welcome with which Putnam’s hot- 
forged and hammer-pointed horse-shoe nails, 
which are guaranteed not to split or sliver in 
driving, meets with is evidence of their superi- 
ority. ‘We learn that blacksmiths have ong 
since condemned the cold rolled iron-cut nails, as 
they consider them dangerous to use. The 
Putnam fs said to be the strongest and toughest 
nail made. They fill the creasing and nail- 
hole solid; and they can be rehammered and 
changed in shape, and it does not injure the 
point, so that every nail can be used. From 
the fact of there being 450 to 800 nails more in 
a box than of any other make, they are consid- 
ered economical, 














A SAVING OF ONE-THIRD in the wear by using 
the Moth-Proof Carpet Lining. Use only that 
manufactured of Cotton and Paper. American 








Superior to all others. For sale by all drug- 
gists. Do not forget to ask for Edey’s. 


Carpet Lining Co., New York and Boston. For 
sale by al] Carpet Dealers. 


est and best-known clothing establishments on 
the west side of the city, is now prepared with 
a full and attractive stock of fresh spring 
goods, to meet the wants of the very best city 
and cougtry trade. Special orders for dress 
and business suite will have the best attention 
and perfect satisfaction always guaranteed. 
Orders from distant _— will go to safe and 
responsible hands entrusted to this firm. 
Visit them, {f possible; but, if you cannot pos- 
sibly do this, write them for price-lists, sam- 
ples, rules for self-measurement, and their 
good judgment, and then be sure you will 
not regret it. 





GOOD SEED. 


Tose in want of good, pure garden seed, on 
flower seed, or grass seed of any description 
should send their orders at once to B. K. Bliss 
& Sons, of this city. Their stock is large and 
fresh and they aim to give entire satisfaction 
to all who patronize their popular establish- 
ment. The house has been known to the trade 
for a score of years or more and is regarded as 
one of the best and most reliable in the city. 
All orders from distant places wil] have prompt 
attention. See advertisement, elsewhere. 


FIFTY-CENT SHIRTS. 


Tue fifty-cent shirt, a sample of which has 
been shown to us and is advertised in another 
column by the Long Island Shirt Company, 
is a good article and a bargain, as any of our 
readers may soon learn by sending an order 
for the same. These shirts are got up in good 
style, made of good materials, and warranted 
by them to give satisfaction. The company 
agree to send, free to all applicants, a catalogue 
and price-list of shirts, underwear, and gentle- 
men’s furnishing goods generally. 














FARMERS speak in the highest terms of the 
Charter Oak Swivel Plow, manufactured by the 
Higganum Manufacturing Corporation, of Hig- 

anum, Conn., and sold largely throughout the 
Jnited States and even in foreign countries. 
If it is impossible to examine these plows at 
the warehouse, 88 South Market Street, Boston, 
write for circulars to Higganum, Conn. There 
will be sent free to subscribers to Tue In- 
DEPENDENT an illustrated circular, which gives 
a full description of Hughes’s Smoothing Har- 
row. This barrow has the Carter tooth and is 
sald to be a perfect corn cultivator. 


I 
Sr. Nicnouas Hotel, Broadway. First- 





class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers, 





Tre Canton Tea Company was established in 
1846 and fs the oldest exclusive tea company in 
the city. They are perfectly reliable. Any ord- 
ers from our readers will be promptly filled; 
and, if not satisfactory, the money will be re- 
funded. Send for a price-list to Canton Tea 
Company, 148 Chambers Street, New York. 





ALL lovers of horse-flesh should keep on hand 
Barber’s celebrated RED HORSE POWDE 
to be used in case of sickness. They are u 
throughout the world. For sale by all druggists. 
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THE well-known store of Sypher & Co., of 
593 Broadway, may well be called a Museum 
of Art. It is not simply a place where antique 
furniture, bronzes, clocks, and ancient potte 
may be bought; but you may likewise see all 
sorte of curiosities, and even rare works of art. 
Strangers to the city should not fail to visit 
this establishment. All can enter and freely 
examine the thousand interesting curios and 
antiques without feeling obliged to purchase. 
No admission fee is charged. The public 
always find good bargainsin the large collec- 
tion of bric-d-brac and in the China from 
Sevres and Dresden. 





We have received a copy of Peck & Snyder’s 
Illustrated Price-list for 1878, a neat little 
amphlet, which contains much interesting in- 
ormation for sportsmen, and which is devoted 
to the advancement of all legitimate sports and 
pastimes, both out and indoor. Base balls, 
fishing tackle, croquet, lawn tennis, eg! / 
and a thousand and one other things are sold 
by Peck & Snyder, and a full description of all 
these articles, with prices annexed, are given 
in the book referred to. The price of the book 
is ten cents. If you cannot call, address Peck 
& Snyder, 124 Naseau Street, New York. 
cI 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder chemists 
have decided to be pure and healthy. 


A GOOD RECOMMENDATION. 


Very few men of wide renown are more 
reticent about giving their recommendation to 
any new lotion than Mr. Bergh, and the public 
may be assured that when he does he knows 
whereof he speaks. No better guaranty of the 
remarkable healing qualities of ‘ Sapanule”’ 
could be desired than the following character- 
istic letter from Mr. Bergh : 

‘*Tne AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
. “ HEADQUARTERS OF THE SOCIETY, ) 
“FOURTH AVENUE, CORNER TWENTY-SECOND Sr., 
“New Yorn, March 4th, 1879. '§ 
Messrs. Samuel Gerry & Co, : 

A lotion (‘‘Sapanule”’) manufactured by 
you has been given me for the purpore of test- 
ing its curative effects on mankind and animals. 

“T have not yet had occasion to apply it to 
the latter; but I have done soto myself, and 
have received immediate relief, 

“Being an animal myself, I have every rea- 
son to believe that the brute creation would re- 
ceive similar benefits from its use. 

‘* This Society will so employ it whenever the 
necessity shall present itself, and in the mean- 
time Icommend it to the patronage of all 
having need of relief from suffering. 

‘‘ Henry Berau.” 








IIIc 

INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forins of general debility relieved by 
taking MrensMaAN’s PerTonizep BgEF Tonic, 
the only preperation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nervy- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

lainte, CaswELL, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 

Yew York. Sold by all druggists. 





WuHen NEGLECTFUL oF THE Duty assigned 
to it by Nature, that of secreting the bile, the 
liver should be disciplined with Dr. Mort’s 
VEGETABLE Liver PiL1s, which will speedily 
remedy its inaction and stimulate it to a vig- 
orous performance of its secretive function. 
Constipation, which is an invariable accompani- 
ment of liver disorder, is always overcome b 
this great anti-bilious cathartic, and indigestion, 
chronic and acute, is completely cured by it. 
All druggists sell it. 





THE world can be cured from pain by using 
BAKER’S PAINPANACEA. Th slong -eourht 
remedy can be obtained of any druggist. Try 
it, and you will always have a bottle on hand. 


TT 

Burnett's FLavonina Extracts —There is 
no subject which should more engross attention 
than the purity of the preparations which are 
used in flavoring the various compounds pre- 
pared for the human stomach. Burnett’s Ex- 
TRACTS are prepared from fruits of the best 
quality and are highly concentrated. The 
“Fifth Avenue,” ‘ Continental,” “Grand Pa- 
elfic,” and other leading hotels use and en- 
dorse BURNETI's Extragrs. 





SUDDEN CHANGES OF THE WEATHER often 
cause Pulmonary, Bronchial, and Asthmatic 
troubles. ‘Brown's Bronchial Troches” will 
allay irritation, which induces coughing, often- 
times giving immediate relief. 25c. a box. 


- EE 
MRS PARTINGTON SAYS: 

‘Don’? take any of the quack rostrums, as 
they are regimental to the human cistern ; but 
put your trust in Hop Bitters, which will cure 
general dilapidation, costive habits, and all 
comic diseases They saved Isaac from asevere 
extract of tripod fever, They are the ne plus 
unum of medicines, ’ 

THe toothache can be cured instantly by using 
FRANCIS’ TOOTHACHE DROPS (Water of 
Happiness). No Family should be without it. 
For sale by all druggists. No need of dentists. 








Smokers having “sworn off’ and those who 
cannot use tobacco find a substitute in Kim- 
ball’s Catarrh Cigarettes. 





It has been discovered that Kimball’s Ca- 
tarrh Cigarettes are a disinfectant for sewer 
gas. 


LADIES troubled with Freckles, Blotches, etc. 
should use EDEY’S SULPHUR, TAR, and GLY- 
CERINE SOAP. Clears the complexion with- 
out doing harm. For sale by all druggists. 








THe ladies, individually and collectively, 
without exception, pronounce Herrick Allen’s 
Gold Medal Saleratus to be the best and most 
wholesome article in the market. They say it 
makes nieer, whiter, and lighter Biscuit and 
Cake, requiring less shortening than any other 
saleratus, and is much better to use with cream 
tartar than soda. Try it. Most of the grocers 


Rock Isianp, April 1st, 1879. 
Messrs. Dunpas Diox & Co., New York City: 
Gentlemen :—I read on your Box of Therma- 
line: “(A safe and reliable substitute for 
Quinine.” All this I steadfastly believe, on the 
ground both of personal experience and the 
positive testimony of my customers and friends 
who have used your remedy. I cannot record 
one case of even partial failure. 
Sincerely yours, E. BREUNERT, 
ng Pharmacist. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


_ CURATIVE OINTMENT. 


. A. TIVE OINTMENT, a 
ee Household Remedy no family should be with- 





cig ae” Tr bo. d you will never wan 
tisemen 'y one box, an 

without it. Sold by all Drugeists and by W, A. BATCH- 
ELOR, 16 Bond 8t., N. Y. 26 cents per Box. 


HAIR DYE. 


Established 40 years. Batchelor’s Celebrated Hair 
Dye, Best in the world. Harmless; reliable; instan- 
taneous. No disappointments; no ridiculous tints. 
Remedies the ill e ated a dyes; leaves the hair 
soft and beautiful. ack or Brown. 

Sold and properly applied at BATCHELOR'S us and 
Toupee Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y., and by all 
Druggists. 

Explanatory Circulars sent on application, in sealed 
euvelopen, postpaid. 








LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 










PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 


CORSETS, 


isses 
aang 
Japjuoy 





Ahw 
Skirt-Supporter Shoulder-Brace Corset. 


A sure cure for stooping Girls and Ladies whose 
occupations cause them to become round-shouldered. 
Abdominal Corset with Band, warranted to keep in 


923 Broadway, Cor. 2istSt., N.Y. 


— CANTRELL’S — 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women's, 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 


are here on constant exhibitio The business has 

been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 

than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 

“KF ‘ ing. Good Goods, and Low Ogg — 
t fam ade pectfully solicited 

a the country will have the best attention. 


Mitshell, Vance & Ch, 


MANUFACTURE 


GAS FIXTURES 


in the Newest and Most Original 
Styles, 


adapted to Furniture and Decorations. Careful and 
competent workm en employed. 








Unequaled Assortment in our Ware- 
rooms cheerfully shown to Visitors. 


836 and 838 Broadway, 


NEAR UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


| Easter Hats 


FOR GENTLEMEN, 





CORRECT STYLES. 


LADIES’ WALKING HATS 


Felt and Straw 


LYON’S 
Coaching Umbrellas. 


Dunlap & Co., 


NO.174 FIFTH AVENUE 
—AND— 
NO.169 BROADWAY, 


Near Courtiandt Street. 


CARPETS. 


TREMENDOUS REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


OUR NEW SPRING STOCK 


NOW OP. 

RICES NEVER BEFORE 
STYLES AND OUALED. 
PROBABLY THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT Gok 


FFERED AT RETAIL IN THE WORLD. TO 
Sur A RECENT PURCHASE QUICKLY, WE SHALL 





"FER 
Yoo PIECES MOQUETTE AT......... $2 25 PER YARD. 
oo PIECES TCAINSTER <a: 7 7 PER ARD: 
$00 PIECES SELVETS ATO PER YARD. 


FULLY ONE DOLLAR LESS 
IECES TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 

ye anisms FROM %c. TO $1 PER YARD. 

INGRAINS FROM 85c. PER YARD AND UPWARD. 


MATTINGS. 
ont Lyikedceeig OTs Ag 
Druggets, Oilcloths, 

Lace Curtains, 


RaNpOW ENDER ant URMRLPEEE 


es. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 AND 191 SIXTH AVE., cor. 13th ST. 





, .—Great English Remedy for 
Bee Mall my All Druapiete have them. 


lO INE SE EG 











the following un 


Postage Stamps or C c; 
tially and senliy finished, aud to be 








SEES FOR 


rgely increased ow: facil 
Bhirte, in all styles, we ave decided to make am (mportapt departure from the course usually adopt- 
ed by similar esta’ lishmente, and to place ourselves aioe in thus 


= costing gs hy. 0 $1.0 each. 
and remem ja orderin im us you 
LONG ISLAN 


n-ne LApril_ 10, 1879, 
EXPOSITION 
Universelle Internationale 


de 1878. 
COMMISSARIAT GENERAL 


ETATS UNIS D AMERIOUE. 


CHAMP DE Mars, Paris, 8th Nov., 1878. 

Ihave examined the official list of awards at the 
Universal Exposition, as published by the French au- 
thorities,and find that only one Grand Prize was 
awarded for Sewing Machines. That was given to the 
Wheeler & Wilson Company, of New York. 

The Grand Gold Medal and Diploma were delivered 
to me at the Palais de l'Industrie, October 21st, and 
by me at once given to the representative of that Com- 
pany at the Exposition. 

(Signed) : 


Kt ken 


Com, General. 


ELCOME SOAP. 





—— 


j 
“TTB 03 


ANOOTA AM 24 03 [8 ouo 4nq sposu pus ‘sey10doid Zursuvajo 


‘MYVA lowy, 


4&q pornjovjnueyy 


NOTE.—The reputation obtained by this Firm has been 
secured by the use of the Best and Purest Material, and has led 


as bear the name of ‘“‘CURTIS” preceding the name of $ 
** DAVIS” on bar or wrapper represent their goods. 
*ssuyy Su0sOg OD P SIAVG SILHND 


to many and varied Imitations of their Brands, but only such 
[Mjispuom Zuyssessod ‘pjiom 943 ul dvog 480q 04} SI sIGy 





SOLD BY ALL GROWERS, 


‘WARNER BROS CORSETS. 


i Mle PARIS EXPOSITION, 

‘ Wj over all American competitors, Their 
FLEXIBLE HIP. CORSET, 
120 bones) fits with perfect ease. and 's 

Yarranied not to break down over the 
hips. Priee by mall, $1.25. 


taut adetwfca the Pammyfeo est ich 


issoft and flexible and contains no bones, 
Price by mall, $1.50, Nursing Corsets, 
$1.75. 


For Saie by leading Merchants 


LWARNER BRO'S, 351 Broadway, N,V. 


AIX 


#£BOM THE WORKROOM TO THE WEARER. 


{| = y. 
way Extra Fine Linen Shield Bosom, Open Back, French Yoke, 
Nw, _ Shirts completely finished for 





i with the 
the retail trade, and enabling us to make 


ecedented offer of 
12 Extra Fine Lien Finished French Yoke Shirts, ready for wear, oe a ee 00 
“ “ “ . re ‘ . * 


“ 4 oo ee 
te bove, sent ald b: mail on receipt of 65 conte in 
ie oune’ errant thee butte ta 6 "y de of Sret-clacs materale, vubsten- 
ual in appesrance, durability and style to amy Shirt in the mar- 


na size of collar worn, circumference of chest and le of arm, 


save all outside profits. 
D SHIRT 


.» 825 Fulton &t., Brooklya, N. ¥. 
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THE RUBBER PAINT 


1S THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal toit. It is Smooth, 
Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical ; and of any shade from PURF 
WHITE to JET BLACK; and as evidence of its being the BEST PAINT the necessity 
of their establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


D Sle 
5:29; 531, 533, and 535 West Street, New York.; 204 Van Buren 
Chicage, Ill; 210 S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a ee 
Depot at Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 N. Liberty St.» Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 








and many of the druggists sell it, and at 
wholesale by wholesale grocers. 


Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 


The “REGENT.’ 3 
Salesroom, 75 Chambers Street, New York. 


HALL, ELTON & CO,, 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia 
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Weekly Market Review. 


[Fer the week ending Friday, April 4th, 1879.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 

COFFEE.—Brazi Correr.—The busi- 
ness in progress in the invoice market has 
been comparatively small, the sales re- 
ported amounting to only 7,262 bags; but, 
while there has been a good demand, the 
operations of buyers have been checked by 
the small and somewhat undesirable offer- 
ings and high limits at which they are held. 
Jobbers generally report a lull in the de- 
mand, which is in a great measure due to 
the firm position of the market. While, 
however, buyers are acting cautiously, and 
only taking sufficient stock to meet imme- 
diate requirements, sellers obtain their price 
without much difficulty. Mrup Corrrres.— 
Supplies are held above buyers’ views, 24 
cents being asked for spot, and the market 
closes quiet but strong. West India growths 
have met with more demand, and the mar- 
ket is firmer, especially for Maracaibo. We 
quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 10} @17 


Santos, Best to Choice.............. 16 @18 
RIN Gres ds cowagictes <xequskenneee 24 @27 
MN Coho cab civbetebscnacanaueeede 254 @26 
MOORING 6 occ bcdepet tacdeatocsnucs 16 @19 
MUNG orccnteccengiverccenuceoue 163 @17 


TEA.—-The offering at the public sale on 
Thursday was small and unattractive in 
quality. There was only a trifling quantity 
of Greens and the Blacks showed the mar- 
ket to be barely sustained. By private con- 
tract there has been more doing, the views 
of buyers and sellers having been more in 
harmony; but the buying has been princi- 
pally in small lots to complete assortments. 
Two cargoes have come to hand since our 
last, and these complete the bulk of the cur- 
rent season’s supply. The distributive trade 
continues dull and jobbers are finding a 


slow outlet for their stocks, We quote: 

PRG vaivicinicsicliane teanceceeoreetueas 20 @50 
VOung BRysOms 6 o5cscscces'sece'scceeee 18 @80 
English Breakfast............ee.008. 20 @% 
Uncolored Japan..........eeeeeeceee 22 @60 
Ns 6 bi eidiccadcetcnceuasawaeee 20 @% 


SUGAR.—Raw Suaar.—A fair business 
has been transacted, but the market has 
shown a softening tendency and transac- 
tions generally have been at a concession. 
REFINED.—There has been an increased 
business, and the market has ruled steady, 
with no material change in prices. The de- 
mand has been principally for grades cost- 
ing from 6} to 74 cents, which are accord- 
ingly firm; while for grades costing under 
6} the market closed barely steady. There 
has again been a fair business transacted in 
Hards for export, and we hear of consider- 
able purchases since our last issue at full 
prices, The production throughout prom- 


ises to be larger. We quote: 

Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 64 @ 64 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..........ceceeeeeee 8% @ — 
CTUBNOOs «sis ic 'csiecdieceaseee 83 @ — 
POWOGIGO. 6 cicciccesecceccs 83 @9 
GRARUUETED? 05550... ccccciedes css 8} @ 88 
Wuitr.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 8 @ — 
Steam Refined A.......... 7% @ 8 

WUE eo dis casicdvccisoveees 7h @ 73 

YELLOW —Coffee C........ceceeeees Th @ 78 
Other grades............. 64 @ 8% 


MOLASSES.—There are rumors that boil- 
ers are buying to arrive, and that within the 
past week a number of cargoes have been 
Placed, but all details are kept private. On 
the spot bids of 25 cents for 50° test do not 
meet holders’ views, which are generally 26 
@27 cents, and negotiations are thus at a 
stand. Grocery grades meet with only a 
moderate demand; but buyers are evincing 
More interest in new crop. NEW ORLEANS, 
~The demand is moderate and trade con- 
tinues to move slowly, although latterly 
there has been more doing. Quotations are 
unchanged, but values rule in buyers’ favor 


and the market is barely sustained. We 
quote: 


Coma, Grocery Grades...........2... nominal. 
Boiling Grades ............... 2 @27 

” Ontzans, New Crop, Fancy... @43 
ad “ Good..... "32 @41 


FISH.—The present offerings of Mackerel 
ps of such a quality that it is difficult to in- 
‘ce buyers to operate. There is still a good 
call for best descriptions; but of such there 
‘fe none obtainable. Prices are generally 
» though an occasional concession is 
Granted. The unfavorable weather of the 





past week has lightened the receipts of Bank 
Cod materially and any offering has found 
a quick sale. There are large orders here 
from Cuba for Dry -Cod; but the stock is 
greatly reduced. The absence of arrivals 
of Box Herring—one vessel having put into 
an Eastern port disabled—gives a rather 
quiet apperance to trade, and the stock in 
store is held at full recent figures. We 
quote: 


CopFIsH: 
pee 8 8 Cod, ae qtl.... 4 25 @ 4 50 
Grand Bank Cod........ —-—-@38% 
Pickled, ogee per 9 . 37% @ 400 
Tickled Cod, per bbl.... 4 25 @ 4 50 
MACKEREL: 
No. 1 Shore............. 20 00 @22 00 
No. 2 Shore............. 6 50 @ 7 00 
No. 8 Large.........s00 5 00 @ 6 50 
No. 8 Medium........... 3 50 @ 4 00 
Satmon, Pickled, No. 1, per bbl.12 00 @13 00 
HERRING, Scaled, per box...... 17 g 18 
HERRING, No. 1, per box........ 12 14 


SALT.—The market shows little or no 
improvement. Parcels afloat are urged 
with considerable freedom; but when once 
stored holders show less anxiety and at- 
tempt to obtain full market values. Our 
quotations represent only store lots, the 
value of cargoes afloat being entirely nom- 
inal. We quote: 

Liverpool Fine, Ashton’s........ ——@2 
Liverpool Fine, other brands.... 1 00 @ 2 


In small bags, 45 in a bbl........ 
Tn small pockets, 100 in a bbl.... 


GENERAL MARKET. 
ASHES remain in moderate jobbing de- 





mand at previous prices. We quote: 
MUG MEO GORE uc aveccnccekiechadacdescas @5 
OMEIE " ‘cvsncqsuaedenneeuaanwaxdsds a @7 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. — Fiour.—The 
shipping grades of both State and Western 
Flour have continued in moderate request 
at about steady prices. The supply is only 
moderate; but the receipts about equal the 
demand, so that no difficulty is experienced 
in filling orders. The West India trade con- 
tinues fair in well-established brands of City 
Mills Flour, and holders generally evince a 
firm feeling. Trade with the provincial 
markets has been rather light, yet better 
than was expected so soon after the imposi- 
tion of a duty. Famriy Fiour remains 
quiet but steady. Sournern FLour.—The 
market has been devoid of animation, yet a 
fair business has been in progress. RYE 
Frovr continues in fair request at steady 
prices. Corn Mrau.—There continues a 
good demand for the Provincial markets, 
despite the new duty, and Yellow Western 
has been taken about as faust as it could be 
got. We quote: 





Insound Flour................00% 2 00@ 3 50 
HES? GAUGED horciddicicccedewcascacees 8 25@ 3 60 
SUMO Sadedsvisecdcsccnsiennees 2 50@ 3 10 
State Shipping Extra.............. 4 10@ 4 25 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 4 80@ 5 10 
White....... 5 25@ 5 65 

Minnesota, Common to a -- 4 00@ 4 % 
New Process . -- 6 00@ 8 50 

Southern Flour CECOCTE .. 2 50@ 6 50 
Rye Flour, per 100 bbs.... .. -- 2 70@ 3 2 
Corn Meal, per bbl................ 2 00@ 8 50 


GRAIN.—Wnaeat.—Under the stimulat- 
ing influence of a continued active speculat- 
ive movement at the West, the market for 
Red Winter Wheat showed increased buoy- 
ancy on Wednesday and Thursday, when 
prices further advanced. Very little was 
taken for export, however, and scarcely any 
for milling. Yesterday the market was dull 
and prices declined one-half cent per bushel. 
Amber Wheat has been in moderate re- 
quest, but prices have advanced, in sympa- 
thy with Red, though closing easier. White 
Wheat has been in some demand, both for 
immediate and future delivery, at improved 
prices, though the market yesterday was 
heavy. With somewhat more favorable 
European advices, both English and Conti- 
nental, the market for Spring Wheat has 
ruled buoyant and firmer for the most part, 
prices showing an advance of 1@2 cents per 
bushel. Corn.—With a more active in- 
quiry, prices have advanced for all kinds. 
Ryr.—The demand has been less active and 
the market scarcely so firm. BARLEy re- 
mains dull and the market is called easy. 
Oats.—The market has ruled firmer under 
a better demand for both White and Mixed 
and prices are higher. Breans.—A fair de- 
mand prevails for both Mediums and Mar- 
rows, at steady prices. Blacks are also in 
fair request. Other kinds are quiet but 
steady. We quote: 


WHEAT 
White State ............... 114 11 
White Western............ 107 @11 
No. 2 Spring.............. 108 @10 





ME on cba ccmtanceseee 113 S 1 ist 

Red Winter............00 104@11 
Rrs: 

SOOCUCET CCPC EE TC eL 60 g 62 

WOME. 66. ccicccsccctceces 58 60 
Cory : ; 

Western Yellow.........+. 45 ¢ 50 

Western White............ 47 50 
Oats: 

WI i. i chddina diddates 32@ 40 

PREG as cad cavdncvicccccces 30 @ 32 
BARLEY: 

Gack bcces Weccgkdeasqus 50 g 80 

CUR ha dkcccciccavenesccs 78 1 05 
BEANs 

Marrow. ...cccccccces f.o.b. 1 40 @ 1 424 

OG ie 6ces edicccccs 1380 @ 1 85 

White Kidney............. 1 70 @ 1% 

Red Kidney.............-- 2 65 @ 2 70 

WUT Gas caccckedncccacccacs 140 @ 1 50 


PROVISIONS.—Porx.—The market for 
Pork has ruled a shade firmer, though 
prices remain about the same, except for 
new Mess, which is higher, though business 
continues very moderate. Bacon.—The 
demand continues light for all kinds, here 
and at the West, and quotations are some- 
what nominal. Cur Mrats are unchanged. 
The demand continues moderate at steady 
prices. Larp.—There was a sharp upward 
turn in both cash and future Lard on 
Wednesday, in response to a firmer market 
West; but the demand was moderate. Sub- 
sequently the demand abated and prices 
were shaded a little. Brer.—The market 
continues to rule steady, under a fair de- 
mand for all kinds. Breer Hams.—West- 
ern are quiet and still called nominal at 





$18@$18.50 for Western. We quote: 
PorK: 
Mess, Western, new ....... 10 50 @10 75 
Extra Prime, Western...... 8 50 @ 9 2B 
Prime Mess.... ....sesesees 9 75 @10 50 
Cur MEATs: 
Pickled Shoulders........ Pe 4@ 5 
Dry Salted es on 83@ 4} 
Pickled Bellies...... 41@ 64 
Pickled Hams..... 71@9 
Smoked......... eee 74@10 
ROONE es kaoscsl cdwseses sawenas 5 @ hi 
Larp: 
Western, Steam, tcs., pr., 
per 100 Ibs.............. 6 573@ 6 60 
City, prime......-.seeeeeee — — @ 6 524 
El hacaces dace seaces 6 75 @ 7 00 
BEEF : 
Plain ag per Lo Aare 9 00 @ 10 50 
Extra Mess, ‘' ........ 10 00 @ 11 00 
Prime Mess, tierces...... 17 00 @ 20 00 
Packet, per bbl........... 11 00 @ 11 50 
City Extra and India — 
Ceo ce cacndvecdacus 9 00 @21 00 


CATTLE MARKET.—The offerings of 
Beef Cattle during the week have been 
somewhat better in quality, and, with a de- 
mand fairly active, including a good call 
from exporters, prices have advanced fully 
one-quarter of a cent. The sales were at 
103@10% cents for extra Steers, to dress 57 
Ibs. to the gross cwt. ; and 83@10$ for ordin- 
ary to prime, to dress 55@56 lbs. The ship- 
ments for the week were 6,120 qrs. Milch 
Cows continue dull; but values show but 
little variation. Quotation, $30@$50 for 
common to good. Common grades of Calves 
continue in excess of requirements, and the 
market rules dull at 44@64 cents for com- 
mon to very choice Veal. Choice grades of 
Sheep have been in fair receipt, and, with 
quite an active demand, holders have suc- 
ceeded in realizing an advance of 4@} of a 
cent, common to extra selling at 5@6§ cts. 
The exports for the week foot up 2,820 car- 
casses. Live Hogs were quiet at 44@4} 
cents for fair to good Corn-fed. The re- 
ceipts for the week were 10,555 Beef Cattle, 
102 Cows, 2,277 Calves, 19,278 Sheep, and 
81,980 Hogs. 


HAY.—Though navigation is now fairly 
opened, the current receipts show no im- 
portant increase. Trade is still of a moder- 
ate character and confined chiefly to Medi- 
um and Shipping grades. Best qualities are 
scarce and held firm at previous quotations. 
We quote Shipping 40@45 cents, prime 
grades 70@75, medium do. 50@65, and Clo- 
ver and Salt 80@40. In Straw the mar- 
ket displays no animation, while stock is 
gradually accumulating. Prices are weak. 
The quotations are for Long Rye 40@45 
cents, Short do. 35, and Oat 85@45, cash. 

WOOL.—The reports from San Francisco 
are to the effect that the new Spring Wool 
is arriving more liberally, and that the buy- 
ers present are seemingly anxious to obtain 
supplies, and that holders are getting rates 
not far from those current last year. Tel- 
egrams have been received here which 
rather confirm the above information, being 
of a strong character, they ordering lines of 
Fall held here for California account to be 
advanced in price nearly 2 cents per lb. If 
these reports prove true, it shows how soon 
the lessons of the past several years are for- 
gotten in the competition to obtain supplies. 
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The market could not be ina much worse 
condition than at present, as every pound 
sold represents a loss tothe holder. The 
goods market is inactive and further fail- 
ures among manufacturers are reported. In 
view of these facts, buyers ought to be very 
cautious in their dealings, and not permit 
themselves to be led away by the excite- 
ment that is usually witnessed at clip sea- 
son. We quote: 


pT SO rere ae 
Superfine Pulled... Pe 
Texas, Fine...... 
Texas, Coarse........ waa 

ORE Ci kcn<. dadacdicenesces —13 @— 2 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market remains quiet for 
all grades. We quote: 


PIII aa fun cuncasanescccendae 13 @14 
State, tubs, selections................ 17 @18 
State, tubs, poor to prime............ 10 @16 
State, tubs, Creamery.............+6 20 @25 
Western, Creamery........seeeeseeeee 25 @28 
Western, Co ere 17 @18 
Western, firkins, choice.............. 10 (@ll 
Western, firkins, good toprime....... 9 @10 


CHEESE.—There continues a fair de- 
mand for fancy Cheese; but prices are a 
shade lower—sales principally at 9 cents for 
export. We quote: 


State, Factory, fancy............cccere 9@— 
State, Factory, good to fine............ 8 @ 8 
State, Factory, fa a ee 5 : 
ee oa dain dos asec dedcaceccus 7@7 
Western, Factory, choice...........+6. 83@ 9 
Western, Factory, good to prime...... 74@ 8 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ 5 @ 5 


EGGS.—There is some speculative de- 
mand; but prices are lower. We quote: 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by # @— 
State and Pennsylvania Siadawddcccenes 144@15 
Western and Canadian..............- 133@14 

FRUIT.—Domestic Green.—Apples are 
unchanged. Domestic Drrep.—There are 
but few Choice Quarter Apples here and 
they command full prices. Sliced are ex- 
tremely dull. For Peeled Peaches the de- 
mand is confined to the medium grades. 
Small Fruits continue dull but steady. We 
quote: 


Apples, Green, per bbl... 
Apples, Dried, State..... 
Apples, Western....... 





Apples, Southern....... 2 @6 
Peaches, Peeled...... -- 6 @10 
Peaches, Unpeeled.. aa Pr 8 
Blackberries........... és 5 
git cacddcae daadaedadeucecedes 13 14 
POTATOES are steady. We quote: 
Potatoes, State, Peerless............. 2 ras 50 
a RG SAEs ccndaddecedéc 2 8 00 
© FUG Woccicdsciccss 2 _ 


SEEDS.—The current receipts of Clover 
are being taken by dealers to supply the ne- 
cessities of home consumers. The demand , 
at the moment is light, but values are 
steady. Timothy is dull. Prime is offered 
freely at $1.82}, without buyers. os “wr 


Clover, Western, per i kdéweuns 64 

i6 Gia ectaane’ h D7 
Timothy, per ME cin paacus 1 80 1 40 
Red Top, per bag, 5 bush........ 150 @1 % 


ee 


GUANO AND ee 


Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, . 70p. c. 69 a0 50 
8.40 “ 51 52 25 
Guanes Standard or Capon, 


000 Ibs. 
Lister Bros. Standard ad dag 





phate of Lime................ 87 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 82 00 
Bone FOG ..ccccee 86 00 
ae Bone Meal.......... 86 50 
be Ground Bone....... 81 33 50 
is Crescent Bone...... 27 30 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
errr 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 26 = 00 
= issolved, high grade...... 25 00¢ 00 
German Potash Salts (kaint).. 8 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 8 00 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p. . ), per 
MONON i iccdccanachces<ncne 8 00 


id 


tani c anh ania 1 1 27% 
Sulphate: of Ammonia, per100lbs. 3 ) 3 75 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 2 874@2 50 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 

Dust Fertilizer.............- 85 00 








FINE TEAS bere ices "than ever 


1 a 1 old'6 F-+ > citi seldom Tench “es 
interior, Ing 80 oF ities 

very wealt hy. Sen a fo or reduced pricelist. ands com- 
pare with other 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA C0., 
P.-O. Bow 4236, 8 Church St., N. Y. City. 
Best quality WASH BLUE and most fiveral measure 


Ds WILTBERGER, Pro; 
North Second Rrest, . Philadelphia. 


A —The choicest in the world—Importers’ 
We ae ger com in America 
4st oS claaiemactonk te induce 


mentendont time—esend for to 
'T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.O. Box 1287. 


TE AS! ae 


ea PS m 
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CARPETS. 


AXMINSTER, 
WILTON, and 
BRUSSELS. 
New and Exclusive Designs. 
TAPESTRIES, 
INGRAINS, and 
STAIR CARPETINVGES, 


OF THE 
very LATEST STYLES and COLORINGS. 


Oilcloths, Linoleums, 
DRUGGETS, MATS, Stair Rods, Ete. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


LACE CURTAINS 


AND DRAPERIES, 


FURNITURE COVERINGS, 


Cornices, Poles, Etc. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES, 
NOW OPEN. 


N. B.—HOTELS, STEAMERS, CLUBS, AND 
FAMILIES ABOUT REFURNISHING ARE IN. 
VITED TO EXAMINE OUR STOCK PREVIOUS 
TO MAKING THEIR PURCHASES, AS If WILL BE 
FOUND WELL WORTHY THEIR ATTENTION, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES 


JUST OPENED IN 


PARASOLS, 


Sun and Rain 
UMBRELLAS, 
Carriage Parasolettes, etc. 


N.B.—Parasols MADE TO MATCH Costumes 
AND MOUNTED IN ANY STYLE. 


ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & CO., 
Broadway, cor. 19th St. 











Financial, 


A BIG JOB WELL DONE. 


NEVER before in the history of this coun- 
try was there an attempt made to make such 
big figures in Wall Street as on Friday last, 
when the Bank of Commerce subscribed for 
$40,000,000 of the new 4-per-cent. Govern- 
ment loan. It was a monstrous undertak- 
ing, quickly resolved upon, quicker settled, 
requiring a clear head, keen perception, and 
prompt action. The whole work was done 
in less time than most men take for lunch, 
and we believe there was only one man, on 
that memorable day, in Wall Street or in 
the United States who could possibly com- 
mand the courage to act thus favorably in 
so important a matter—a matter involving 
so many millions of dollars. Astor might 
have done it easily; so could Vanderbilt; 
so could a dozen others, “ after duly 
considering the subject.” It is some- 
times safe to act on a moment’s thought. 
Not to act in that way in a certain emergen. 
cy is sometimes disgraceful, sometimes ruin- 
ous, sometimes exceedingly mortifying. A 
great general, a great financier, or a clear. 
headed business man, wherever he may be 





found, will knew by instinct almost, and in 
the twinkling of an eye, just what todo. We 
have known Henry F. Vail, Esq., the presi- 
ident of the Bank of Commerce, for more 
than a quarter of a century; we have watched 
his career since he was first employed as 
teller in that great institution. We have scen 
him step up higher, to the post of cashier, 
and most honorably fill that place; and 
from thence to the position of presi- 
dent, where he shines as one of the best 
lights among our ablest bankers, In all 
these places of trust and influence he has 
shown marked ability, good judgment, and 
a quick perception as to what was fair, just, 
and right to do, acting as the servant of a 
great institution. We own no stock in that 
concern and have no special interests to 
serve, independent of our duty to the public. 
If it was best for us to commend 
President Hayes for a noble deed—as we 
did when he vetoed the infamous Chinese 
Bill—it is equally wise to commend Pres- 
ident Vail for the patriotic example he has 
set the sleepy heads in Wall Street and else- 
where, in stepping thus to the front and 
coolly taking $40,000,000 of our Govern- 
ment bonds. We know there were other 
able 1nen who acted with Mr, Vail, and 
that they one and all deserve some credit 
for their sagacity; but without Henry F. 
Vail they would have quickly left the field 
for home, rather than have placed them- 
selves in such a position. 


I 


PENALTY FOR DEBASING THE 
COINS 


Conoeress in 1792 passed its first coinage 
act under the Constitution, and in the nine- 
teenth section thereof provided as follows: 

“That if any of the gold or silver coins 
which shall be struck at the said mint shall 
be debased or made worse as to the propor- 
tion of gold or fine silver therein contained, 
or shall be of less weight or value than the 
same ought to be pursuant to the directions 
of this act, through the default or with the 
connivance of any of the officers or persons 
who shall be employed at the said mint, for 
the purpose of profit or gain, or otherwise, 
with a fraudulent intent, . every 
such officer or person who shall commit any 
or either of the said offenses shall he 
deemed guilty of felony and shall suffer 
death,” 

The Congress of that day thought it expe- 
dient to guarantce the purity of the coinage, 
as against any fraud on the part of the 
coiner, by the severest penalty. The gold 
and silver coins of the United States were 
deemed of vital interest to the people, and, 
hence, uny fraudulent debasement thereof 
was to be visited with the most condign 
punishment. 

Another Congress, by the fourteenth 
section of the act of 1873, provided that a 
one-dollar gold piece, having ‘‘ the standard 
weight of twenty-five and eight-tenths 
grains, shall be the wnit of value.” Still an- 
other Congress, by the first section of the 
act of February 28th, 1878, provided for 
the coinage of a silver dollar weighing 4124 
grains, and made such dollars ‘a legal 
tender at their nominal value, for all debts 
and dues public and private, except where 
otherwise expressly stipulated in the con- 
tract.” When the latter act was passed, the 
value of the dollar authorized by it was 93} 
cents, according to ‘‘ the unit of value”; and 
now it is about 86 cents, having at one time 
been down to 82 cents. Practically, Con- 
gress debased the dollar of account, and, in 
its effects upon the relations of debtor and 
creditor, did that for the fraudulent doing 
of which the Congress of 1792 provided the 
penalty of death. Put this and that to- 
gether and then draw the conclusion. De- 
basing the coinage is debasing it, \. .cther 
done with or without icgal authority, 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The trade movement in 
manufactures and general merchandise con- 
tinues to make fair progress and values in 
nearly all departments are steady. The 
produce markets have been rather quiet, 
with provisions and breadstuffs something 
lower. The exports for the week have 
equaled the recent average, though much 
less than at the same time last year. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as follows: general 
merchandise imports, including dry goods, 
$5,996,793, and produce exports $6,754,971. 





The total imports since January 1st were 
$82,221,251, against $79,179,309 for the 
same period last year and $90,788,536 in 
1877. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary 1st were $78,821,378, against $88,453, - 
525 for the corresponding period last year 
and $64,553,428 in 1877. 

FAILURES.—Forty failures were re- 
ported in this city during the month of 
March, in which the total liabilities 
amounted to $480,449 and the assets to 
$211,754. Compared with the preceding 
months, March shows a decrease in number 
of eight failures and $430,000 in the amount 
of liabilities. During the month of March, 
1878, eighty-five failures were reported, in 
which the total liabilities amounted to 
$8,480,000. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
MUNICIPAL Bonps, NEw ORLEANS. — On 
appeal to the U. 8. Supreme Court, it was 
contended that the power to create a debt 
carried with it the power to tax to pay the 
debt—even when no taxing power was ex- 
pressly conferred. The Supreme Court sus- 
tains this view and orders the city to levy 
the tax. The Court repudiates the idea 
that this is an encroachment on the legisla- 
tive power of taxation, and holds that the 
legislature, in giving authority to create the 
debt, in reality gave authority and made it 
the duty of the city to levy the tax, and 
that this duty thecourts must enforce. The 
decision is in advance of but not in conflict 
with former decisions, and will do much to 
strengthen confidence in the determination 
of the United States courts to hold munici- 
palities to a strict compliance with their 
contracts. Charles Parsons vs. City of New 
Orleans, U §. Sup. Court. 

Promissory Nore—SurRETY—DIscnaRGE. 
—A mere indulgence of the principal in a 
note without prejudice to the surety does not 
discharge the surety. Scott os. Pierce, Sup. 
Ct. Pa. 9 Pittsburgh Legal Jour., 119. 

TENANCY.—HoLpina Over.—A_ tenant 
cannot by the mere act of holding over and 
refusing to surrender possession create a 
tenancy either at will or sufferance in him- 
self without the consent of his landlord. 
Meno vs. Haeffel, Sup. Ct. Wis. 1 Wis 
Legal News, 206. 

Ex Fort.—Exemprions.—The wages of 
laborer, earned and due to a citizen of 
this state, may be attached for a debt 
in another state where no law exists 

rohibiting the attachment of such wagcs. 

he law for process of attachment and ex- 
ecution is purt of the remedy and governed 
by the lex for’. Pennsylvania Co, vs, Bolton, 
Supreme Court, Pa. 9 Pittsburgh Legal 
Jour. 126. 

NATIONAL Banks, —TAKING REAL Estate 
SEcuRITIES.— While a national bank is pro- 
hibited by law from loaning money on real 
estate security, yet, if it does make a Joan on 
such security, the security is not void, but 
may be enforced. Union Nat. Bank e¢ al. 
vs. Matthews, U. 8. Sup. Ct., 25 Int., Rev. 
Rece., 63. ; 

Lex Loct.—A contract made in another 
state by a married woman residing here, 
which & married woman by the law of that 
state is allowed to make, but is not under 
the law of this state capable of making, will 
sustain an action against her in this state. 
Millikin os. Pratt, Sup. Jud. Ct., Mass. 8 
Cent. Law Jour., 234. 

INFANTS.—CHARGE UPON REAL EstatTx.— 
The real estate of an infant cannot be sub- 
jected to the payment of her board and 
tuition. A father cannot make a contract 
for the board and tuition of his infaut 
daughter, so as to make her real estate liable 
therefor. Coe os. Storts, Ct. App. Ky. 8 
Cent. Law Jour., 216. 


THE MONEY MARKET has been active 
all the week, and on several days 7 per cent. 
was fhe minimum rate on call, and 1-64 to 
1-16 per cent. per day in addition to legal 
interest was frequently paid for accommo- 
dations. At the close on Saturday the mar- 
ket was easier, with 7 per cent. the highest 
rate and exceptions as low as 8 to 4 per cent. 
Discounts were without particular change. 
We quote first-class endorsed notes of short 
date at 54 to 6 per cent.; four months at 6 
to 7; and good single names, four to six 
months, 6} to 7 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—Money was very 
easy. Consols were firm and closed at 974@$. 
United States bonds were higher except for 
67s. American Railway securities were 
strong. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was quiet and 
closed at 4.87 for sixty days and 4.89 for 
demand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying at 3 16 premium; 
selling at } premium. Charleston, none of- 
fering. Buying at par @ 4 premium; selling 
at } premium. New Orleans, commercial, 
par @ 16, bank 4 premium. St. Louis, 1-10 
premium. Chicago, firm. Boston, 18 pre- 
mium. 





SILVER.—A report from the Treasury 


Department shows the fact that 15,000,000 of 
the new standard silver dollars are lying in 
the Treasury, and that only 6,600,000 have 
been absorbed into the cireulation of the 
country. 

The bullion value of the 4124-grain dol- 
lar is now $0.8391 gold. We quote: 

Buying. Selling. 


Bar Silver (Gold)..........+0008 eovcceccccece 108% 108 
Trade Dollars (CUrrency)......ee0 sesesees 9844 99 
Halves and Quarters.......+.006 coccccceee OO 9014 
Dimes and Half Dimes..........es00+ overs O84 90 


THE STOCK MARKET has been fairly 
active, with the speculative list irregular, 
though closing generally firm. The most 
conspicuous stocks were the coal shares, 
Northwest, St. Paul, Michigan Central, 
Lake Shore, and Western Union. Invest- 
ment shares were all strong and higher, on 
an increased demand, especially for Rock 
Island and New York Central. 

The following will show the changes in 
prices during the week: 

: _ High- Low- Clos- 

ng. est. est. 


ing. 
Albany and Susquehanna.... 62 83 82 84 
American Dist. Tel. Co....... 484 4h 48 49 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.............. 8544 874 854% 87% 
Burl, Cedar Rapids, and N... 82 83 82 82 
Canada Southern...........+ 62 62 60% 61% 


Chicago and Northwestern... 605% 6136 584 61 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf... 8854 91 874% 90% 





C.,R.L, and Pacific.......... 13014 131% 130 181% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 1145 114% 114 114% 
C., C., and Ind. Cen 5 5 5 
C,, C., Oie ABET. 2.00 200000 oe 43% 424 42 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 9156 9246 O1i¢ 02% 
Chicago and Alton............ 79}¢ 80 vil vil 
Chicago and Alton, pf....... — -- — 110 
I cic saraesictcacasone - ~ — 264 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 48 Sig 47g «0% 
Del. and Hudson...........+6+ 40 43 40 42 
Dubuque and 8. C.......+6066- _ — _ 55 
Express+Adams..........+ 106 «6106 «105% ~106 
American........... 4844 4944 485g 45% 
United States... .... 47 48 47 47 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 9936 99% 99 99 
Ni a ccbccessevsescaceies ar 25 «255 «24g «RH 
Erte, pf... .cccccccccscccccccees 45% 46% 45 46 
Harlem. ......0creccccccevceees 130 153) 153155 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 14 15% 6% 1% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 44 445g 43 43% 


Homestake Mining........... 
Tilinois Central..........++++ 
Kansas Pacific........ 
Loutsville and Nashvill 
Lake Shore....... - 
Michigan Central.. 
Morris and Essex.. 
M., K., and Texas.. 
Mil. and St. Paul... 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf. 
N. Y. Central... 
N, J. Comtral......ccccccecores £ 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford... 160 160 150% 1503 




















N, Y. Elevated..........s0ee006 wl Wl 100 o- 
Ohio and MIiss........seeeeeeee 1% 1% %UYK 2K 
Ohio and Miss., pf........++++ 854% 387 BAyg «86% 
Ontario Silver.........ses0++- 40 40% 40 40 
PI IRs 5 iciisncvcsscvcsees 13% 184% 12% 134% 
PARAM. 2.0000 cccccceccvcccees 182 135 132 181% 
‘Pennsylvania Coal............ = ~ — 130 


Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 10444 105 10444 104% 
Rensselaer and Saratoga..... 100 100 001g 9036 


Quicksilver. .......ccceeeeeeeee 12 12 12 11% 
Quicksilver, pf..........+s00+ 4 S44 By OM 
St. Louls and Iron Mtn, asstd. 1444 14% 144 13% 
8t. Louis, K. C., and N....... 8 8% %"% S8 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N., pf.. 844 84% 81% 81% 
8t. Louis and San Fran....... 7 ™% 66 KE 


St. Louls and San Fran., pf.. 8% 8% 8 84 
St. Louisand8. Fran.,1st pf... 1844 1856 174 17% 


Sutro Tunnel.........cseee+++s 44 «44% 4 4 

err 21 216 WwW 1934 
Union Pacific........ ....-0++ 73% Wy TM 724 
Western Union Telegraph.. 105% 108 10534 1074 
Keokuk and D. M............. ™ 8 ™ 7% 
Keokuk and D. M., pf........ 221 23% 22 234 


St. Louis, A..and T. Haute.. 3 8 8 3 


The St. Louis, Kansas City, and Northern 
Railroad (Omaha division) first-mortgage 
bonds have been added to the Stock Ex- 
change list. 

A decree has been issued in the United 
States Court, Judges Drummond and Dyer, 
in the suit of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company of New York against the Green 
Bay and Minnesota Railroad, under which 
the entire road is to be sold April 8d, 1880. 
The suit was begun in January, 1878, for the 
foreclosure of second-mortgage bonds, 
amounting to over $6,000,000. Moses Tay- 
lor, William E. Dodge, and John I. Blair are 
the principal holders of the bonds. 

William Barnes, of New York, has begun 
a suit in the United States Court to set aside 
the proceedings and decision under which 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Rail- 
road obtained the title to the La Crosse di- 
vision, 196 miles in extent. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS. — The net 
earnings of the Erie Railway for the month 
of March are reported to have exceeded 
those of last year about $300,000. ‘The net 
earnings for the six months are given at 

2,700,000; this including the time of the 
snow blockade, which cost the company 12 
extra expenses and loss of traffic about 
$600,000. 

RAILROAD BONDS were in active de 
mand. A heavy buying movement prevailed 
in Erie consol. seconds, which rose to 69. 





The New Jersey Central issues were pro 
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nent in the dealings and sold at 100 to 101 
for adjustment and 86} to 87 for consol. 
firsts assented. Kansas and Texas consols 
assented advanced to 59%, and do. seconds 
to 264. Rock Island 6s rose to 113, Union 
Pacific land grants to 1093, and C., C., and 
J. C. firsts from 62 to 63. The Chicago and 
Northwestern and St. Paul issues were in 
demand at slightly higher prices. Morris 
and Essex firsts advanced to 121} and Mich- 
igan Central 7s to 118. 

STATE BONDS were comparatively 
active. N. C. 6s, funding act of 1868, sold 
at 83; do. of 1866 at 83; and do. old, J. and 
J., at 228. D. C. 8-65s rose to 824, while 
La. small consols declined to 49. 

There has recently appeared a statement 
of the grounds of an important suit brought 
in the interest of the holders of what are 
known in the market as Internal Improve- 
ment Bonds of the State of Tennessee, 
amounting in the aggregate, with accrued 
interest, to about $15,000,000. It was sought 
by this suit to hold the railroads, for the 
benefit of which the bonds were issued, 
liable for their payment, notwithstanding 
the attempt of the state to repudiate them. 
The theory on which the suit was brought 
has now been fully sustained by an elabor- 
ate and able opinion rendered by Mr. 
Charles O’Conor. The questions discussed 
in this opinion acquire additional interest at 
the present time in view of a law passed by 
the State Legislature of Tennessce,a few 
days since, providing for the issue of new 
bonds of the state to the holders of those at 
issue in this suit, at the rate of fifty per 
cent. of the principal, and bearing interest 
at the rate of four per cent., but without 
any guaranty of payment. But the bond- 
holders will doubtless consider the opinion 
of Mr. O’Conor unanswerable, and feel they 
have a right to insist upon full payment of 
their bonds. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active 
and strong except for 10-40s, which declined 
fon Saturday, owing to the fact that they 
are now very likely to be called in by the 
Treasury. 


The closing quotations were as follows: 
Bid. Asked, 


United States currency sixes.......... 121% 122 
United States sixes, 1581, registered... 10654 106% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10656 106% 
United States sixes, 1868, registercd.. 10214 102% 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon..... 10244 10244 
United States ten-forties, registered.. 101% 101% 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 101% 101% 
United States fives, 1881, registered... 104 104% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 105% 105% 
United States 4}4s, 1891, registered..... 10514 105% 
United States 414s, 1891, coupon....... 10514 105% 
United States fours, 1907, registered.. 9034 0074 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 99% 00% 


The success of the new four-per-cent. 
loan has been simply astonishing. On the 
first day of January there were outstanding 
five-twenty bonds to the amount of $348,- 
081,750. The Treasury has since sold enough 
of the four-per-cents. to pay off the en- 
tire amount and the notice that the last 
of them will be redeemed was _ issued. 
on Saturday. The subscriptions on Friday 
amounted to $59,000,000, the Bank of Com- 
merce alone subscribing for $40,000,000, 
which was the largest individual subscrip- 
tion ever made in this country, far exceed- 
ing the snbscriptions made by Jay Cooke & 
Co. during the funding of the seven-thirty 
bonds; and, as far as can be learned, the 
total amount of Friday’s subscription far 
exceeds any single day’s subscription for 
any foreign loan. Except the Pacific Rail- 
toad bonds, the sixes of 1887 (four series, 
aggregating $283,681,350) are now the only 
Government bonds bearing interest higher 
than five per cent. 

The Secretary has issued the following 
cireular : 


aa, Wasmineton, D. C., April 4th. 
h Subscriptions to the 4-per-cent. consols 
a been received to the full amount cf 
, ¢ 5-20 bonds outstanding, the circular cf 
1879, partment of the date of January Ist, 
, g ay i de 
scinded iting such subscriptions, is re 


™ a $10 refunding certificates will be sold, 
: ‘eretofore, under the circulars of the 
ates of March 12th and 26th. 
sla ¢ € 4-per-cent. consols will hereafter be 
“ Jno rg gre 10-40 bonds of 
arch 3d, , upon 
hereafter prescribed. aera 


“JoHn Surrman, Secretary.” 
hah refunding certificate already 
leenl y the Government is wider than the 
ea eyed note and not so long. An en- 
whi © of Franklin adorns one corner, 

e at the opposite corner is designated 
a “ten dollars.” The middle of 
ote this inscription: ‘ This cer- 


tifies that the sum of ten dollars has been 
deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States under Act of February 26th, 1879,” 
and a foot-note reads: ‘‘ Convertible, with 
accrued interest at 4 per cent. per annum, 
into 4-per-cent. bonds of the United States 
issued under the acts of July 14th, 1870, 
and January 20th, 1871, upon presentation 
at the office of the Treasurer of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., in sums of $50 
or multiples thereof.” 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treasu- 
ry now holds $350,803,900 in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation. United 
States bonds deposited for circulation for 
the week, $1,388,500. United States bonds 
held for circulation withdrawn during the 
week, $986,000. National bank circulation 
outstanding: currency notes, $325,754,716; 
gold notes, $1,466,920. The receipts of 
national bank-notes for redemption for the 
week, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year, are as follows: 






1878. 1879. 
New York........ acaunade sees $887,000 $489,000 
Mc asccccces 464,000 656,000 
Philadelphia 101,000 65,000 
Miscellaneous.... 622,000 677,000 
WOR sé vicccdedaccecnced $2,074,000 $1,787,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
heavy contraction in loans, a large with- 
drawal of deposits, as well as a large de- 
crease in legal tenders. The result for the 
week isa loss of $1,078,925 in surplus re- 
serve, the banks now holding $1,900,375 
above legal requirements. 


The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 








week: _— P 

Apri ‘omparisons. 
Loans....... eacce . $240.98, Dec .$4,621 900 
Specie....... 18. 865,000 Dec.. 81, 
Legal tenders. 81,815,800 Dec.. 2,453,100 




















Total reserve.. ),800 Dec.. 2,534 900 
Deposits... ss. +» 198,120,700 Dec.. 5 823 900 
Reserve required...... 48,280,425 Dec.. 1,455 975 
Surplus. ....ceeccccccces 1,800,875 Dec.. 1,078,025 
Circulation..... ..- 19,685,500 Inc., 123,400 
BANK STOCKS were neglected. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 
Bid, Asked.| Bid. Asked, 
merica....... 127 — |Marine..........1 _ 
Am’can Exch 106% 107 |Market.......... 115 _ 
Broadway..... 200 -— |Mechanies’.....128 130 
Bute'rs & Drs.. — 95 |Mech. Bkg As... — 60 
Central Nat’nl. — 95 |Mechs’ & Trad... — 70 
Chase Nat. B’k. 112 — |Merecantile...... 90 100 
Chatham... .... 00 — |Merchants’......124 = 
Chemical.. ....1543 — Jer. Exchange. 70 76 
GMI... — 200 |Metropottean. 127 11734 
cq 100 pa 
126 
95 = 
ver .... een 
first National. 400 — ‘North River....100 ba 
fourth Nat'l... — 100%)Oriental........ 100 )=—:128 
Pulton........+ — 1650 |Paciiic...........128 -- 
Fifth Avenue., 228 . -—- 10 
Gallatin Nat'l. 130 138 — 14 
German Am... 79 7 
Greenwicb.... 150 101% 
Grocers’... . 80 92 
Hanover....... - 125 
mp's & Trad's 202 — ,8t. Nicholas.... — 93 
| eee 15 — |State of N. ¥.... — 108 
Leather Man’f’ — 130 Tradesmen’s....— 110 
Manhattan.... 121 “ms. SINUS Hantacess — 14 
Manuf's’ & Mer. 70 - | 








The Comptroller of the Currency reports 
the net increase of national bank notes dur- 
ing the month of March at $1,081,026. The 
increase in February was $1,648,401; in Jan- 
uary, $607,995; in December, $490,618; in 
November, $840,441; total increase for the 
last five months, $4,668,481. The increase 
in the amount of legal-tender notes deposit- 
ed for the purpose of retiring national bank 
circulation during the same period was 
$3,172,500. The total decrease in national 
bank circulation for the four months pre- 
vious to Nov. 1st, 1878, was $2,090,369. 
The total amount of national bank-notes 
outstanding, exclusive of national gold 
banks, April 1st, 1879, was $325,660,276. 
The amount of national gold bank circula- 
tion is $1,466,920. Twenty national banks 
have been organized since Nov. 1st, 1878, 
which was the date of the tables contained 
in the Comptroller’s report, with a capital of 
$1,720,000; and since the same date twenty- 
si: banks have gone into liquidation, 
with a capital of $2,980,000. The pfesent 
paid-in capital of the national banks is 
$ 165,483,362. 





59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 

issue against cash deposited or satisfactory suarene 
of sepagueens Cireular “—_ for Travelers, in dol- 
lars, for use in the United States and adjacent coun- 
ie, wae in pounds sterling, for use in any part of the 
world. 

Application for Credits may be made to the above 
house direct, or through any first-class bank or 
banker in this country. 


TOBEY & KIRK, 


4 Broad Street, New York, 


Deal in all Classes of STATE, COUNTY, CITY, and 
RAILROAD BONDS that have a Market Value. 





Those not called at New York Stock Exchange a 
SPECIALTY. 


INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Safe and Profitable. 
I make personal examination of all security offered. 
No charge to the lender. 


JOS. A. MOORE 








84 East Market Street, Indianapolis, 1nd. 
New York References: Messrs. Winslow, & 
Co., and Messrs. M. H. Mallory & Co. 





FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 


AND 


Dealers in Government Bonds. 


To meet the widespread desire for information in 
reference to INVESTMENTS in GOVERNMENT SE- 
CURITIES, we have issued this day the sixth edition 
of the MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, giving in detail particulars about all the dif- 
ferent issues. Copies can be had on application at our 
office. 

We keep on hand all issues of GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, including the popular 


FOUR -PER-CENT. BONDS, 


in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, coupon or 
registered bonds; and, in addition, $5,000, $10,000, 
$20,000, $50,000 in registered form. 


We also buy and sell at the Stock Exchange all other 
investment securities ; and in general transact all busi- 
ness appertaining to banking. 


We give special attention to exchanging 


CALLED FIVE-TWENTY BONDS 


for other issues, or buy them at a small premium. 
A complete record of all the different “calls” will be 
found on page 44 of the “Memoranda.” 


FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 
New York, January 15th, 1879. 


NOTICE.—THE NEW YORK ELEVA- 
TED RAILROAD COMPANY, 'TREASURER'S OFFICE, 7 
Broapway, New York, April 2d, 1879.—The Directors 
of this Company Bare this day declared a DIVIDEND 
OF FIVE (5) PER CENT. upon the Capital Stock of 
this Company from the net orate up to March Sist, 
1879, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and af- 
ter the Ist day of May next to the shareholders of 
record on the 21st day of April, instant. The transfer 
books will be closed at 3 o'clock Pp. M. April 2ist, in- 
stant, and opened on the ——s of May 2d next. 

J. A. COWING, Treasurer. 


AN 


The most successful method for operating tn stocks 
is by uniting capital of various sums by combinin, 
the comparatively small orders of a great number o} 
geseone, thus aggregating thousands or hundreds of 
ho a 
one A 











usands of dollars and using the same together as 
large sum. limited amount of money thus tn- 
vested shares pro-rata In the profits of immense totals. 
Men of large capital always 8 ™: dvantages 
over others. They can buy large lines and hold fora 
profit, which small operators cannot do. By this new 
combination system we have made extraordinar: 
rofits fora numerous class of customers, and wi 
ke pleasure in extending the facilities of our office 
to such correspondents or city patrons as have money 
to Invest and choose to favor us with their business. 
We are sure we can do much better than any operator 
can do singly or alone. Satisfactory references as to 
integrity and responsibility cheerfully furnished. Full 
information free on opplicetion, 
LAWRENCE & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
7 Exchange Place, New York City. 


Mew York, Mew England, and Western 


INVESTMENT 60,, 


(INCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO, 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Y. 


Money CAREFULLY INVESTED for Capitalists, 
Trustees of Estates, Guardians, Fire and Life Insur- 
ance Companies, Savings Banks, Corporations, and 
other investors. Strictly conservative. 

Loans CAREFULLY PLACED on Western Farm 
Mortgages, at 8, 9, and 10 per cent. interest, and on 
choice business pepersy in Cincinnati Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and other large Western Cities. Current interest col- 
lected without charge. Loans carefully placed also 
on Real Estate in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, 
Jersey (ary. Newark, etc. 

MUNICIPAL DISTRICT SCHOOL, GAS, AND WATER 
BONDS, RAILROAD and other CORPORATE BONDS 
negotiated. Defaulted Bonds converted Into interest- 
paying investments. Coupons collected. 

TEMPORARY LOANS made to Counties, Towns, and 
Cities, in anticipation of Taxes and other Revenues. 
Cupons paid for States, Counties, Towns, Citles, Rail- 
road Companies, ete, 

WILL ACT AS STOCK TRANSFER AGENT for Rail- 
road, Mining, and other corporations, and also as 
Trustee of Bondholders. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for States, 
Counties, Towns, Cities, Railroad and other corpora- 
tions, and individuals. 

JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
Wm. P. Watson, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Jas. T. Worruinaton, Drexel Bullding, 
General Solicitor. 


WM. HENDERSON, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Practices in Federal and State Courts at Indianapolis. 
Special attention given to Foreclosure of Mortgages 
and Collections arges moderate. Also gives eee 
cial attention to Investing funds for Persons and Cor- 
porations on First Mortgage on ee and Farm x ree 
Paty § Loans carefully placed on City of Indianapolis 

Farm Property in the State of Indiana, on from 83 
to 50 per cent. of present valuations, at 7 and 6 per 
cent. interest, payable sem1-annually. 


Refers to Bankers and Business Men of 
Indianapolis. 








TO_ INVESTORS. 

Improved Farm First Mortgage ponds, 9a cent., 
half yearly in New York. uring our eight years 
business no client of ours ever waited a day for inter- 
est or principal. For several months our customers 
have fully supplied the demand. Now we can invest 
further sums in small amounts, upon Very Choice 
security, being often only $1.25 to #250 per acre on 
rich, productive farms. nd us $200 to $10,000. We 
can furnish hundreds of references to parties who 
invest In these mortcages. re 

. B. WATKINS & CO. 
Counselors at Law, Bankers, and Loar ‘Agents Law- 
rence, Kansas, and 2483 Broadway, New Yor 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, 8th Avenue, 
corner of 14th Street. Interest commencing the 
first “. cock month. Assets, §3,660,188.07. Surplus, 


20, 
RICHARD H. BULL, President. 
C. W. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 
Gh rofits on 10 days’ investment of 
$950 Pin Obios Preferred, April. 5th.— 100 
Proportional returns every week on Stock HH ions of 
i tt 300. 


Greil Report San Ctronlarstioe”’ Addrens 
T. POTTER WIGHT & CO., Bankers, 85 Wall St., N. Y. 


810 to $1,000 Invested in Wall Street Stocks 
makes fortunes every month. Book sent free explain- 
ing everything. Address BAXTER & CO., Bankers, No, 
17 Wall Street, New York. 














In stock speculation a thousand dollars are some- 
times made from an investment of one hundred. Send 





7) Alex. Frothingham & Co., Brokers, 12 Wall St., New 
‘ork, for their Weekly Financial Report. Bent free. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 














52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ 83.00 
26 - (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 s (3 mos.), % . 75 
4 « (imonth), “ “ 35 
2 « (weeks), “ “ 20 
1 Number (1 week), bs be 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 ths, « 3.50 
52 * after 6 months, “ 4.00 


2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a REGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order ts 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week atter the money 
is received. But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, 


New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 
1, Any person who takes a pape: regularly from the 


post-oflice — whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment, 


2. 1f « person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and cuoliect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removirg and lte»ving th.m uncalled for, is prima 
Jacie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. |Last Paged Business Notice 
Te ide.) 1 time We, 
4 times (one month)...7Uc.! 4 times (one month... se, 


138 “ (three months)iiic. |13 (three months) “ec. 
a6 x me 0e.)26 “(pix bs 150. 
& “ (twelve “ -e.|52 “ (twelve “  ).b5e. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 

B GIBG caccectcceccaceccssce 

4 times (qne month).... 

138 ** «(three months 

1S x : 

62 “ (twelve “ 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICES....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL MpENeEe..... 750 DOLLARS PER AGATE 
INE. 


RrLiGious NOTICES........... Frrery CENTS A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four 

lines, $!. Over that. Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1879. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub-~ 
scription price of THz INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

‘These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid, 





“Wide Awake,’’ an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 1 
New York Semi-Weekly Post..... 2 
Christian at Work...........+-0.. 27 
Rural New Yorker...............- 2 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 
Sunday Afternoon (new subs.).... 2 75 
Arthur’s Dlustrated Home - 








Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist..,......seecsessees-1 80 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 8 00 
Atlantic Monthly... ....cccccccese 8 50 4 00 
Demorest’s Mayazine............ 2 50 83 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 5 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book..... sstcacce Dae OU 
Harper’s Magazine.............++ 850 400 

“ Lo |, Sere jie Oe 400 

“ NN creicnccanes aadues 8 5 4 00 
MS a aac 6. 5<5. cn csstacus 175 200 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 5 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazinue.......... -- 350 400 
Littell’s Living Age..............- 75 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St Nicholas Magazine....... Pre 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly..........-- --350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magnzine.. 2 60 8 00: 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 

MM Sacackatecceccvectasss 175 200 
The Nursery (new subs).......... 1 30 150 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
The COMMER .< .ciccoeee anhandaka rb) 100 
Princeton Review.............+0: 1 80 2 00 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs. ). 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream...........-ee- 8 50 4 00 
Eclectic Magazine..........++.... 4 50 5 00 
Waverley Magazine.......... ---» £00 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest..... wd “O°? FR 

2 
8 
8 
2 
2 
8 
2 


S sxssss 
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Commercial, 
SUGGESTIONS TO INVESTORS, 





WE are constantly receiving letters of 
inquiry in regard to the investment of 
money, of which the following may do for 
&@ specimen: 

“FranciaL Epitor Tae INDEPENDENT: 

*‘ Would you be kind eno ugh to give me 
some advice as to the best and safest invest- 
ment for me to make of $2,500 that I have, 


and so oblige a long-tried reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT?” 


We will do so with great pleasure, stating, 
in the first place, the following general 
rules: 1. Always make the question of 
safety paramount to that of interest, remem- 
bering that a low rate of interest, with safe- 
ty, is much better than a high rate where 
the principal is in peril. 2. Avoid, as far 
as possible, all investments in securities that 
one does not himself understand; and, in 
respect to this point, always try to have a 
thorough understanding before making the 


investment. 8. Keep clear of all securities 
that promise a high rate of interest and 
yet have a low market value, assuming that 
there is something wrong about them. 4. 
In the absence of personal and positive 
knowledge, take for granted that the gen- 
eral reputation of a security in the invest- 
ing market is, on the whole, the most relia’sle 
guide to its real character. 5. Be content 
to lose the interest until one, as he judges, 
can safely invest the principal. 

These are simply rules of common sense, 
and they need common sense to apply them. 
If one has not this common sense as an in- 
vestor, then he needs to have at his elbow 
some one who has it, and whom he can 
trust as a friend that will not deceive him. 

Now, as to the question of safety, we 
would say to our correspondent that four- 
per-cent. Government bonds are unquestion- 
ably the best security in the land. There 
certainly is nothing better and nothing so 
readily negotiable. They can be bought at 
par. The only objection to them is their 
low rate of Interest; yet, if no other invest- 
ment, having the element of safety, can be 
made, then this objection disappears. The 
investment is then the best that one can 
make. 

We next name a bond and mortgage 
security on improved property, worth at 
least double the amount of the mortgage, 
with a fire insurance policy assigned as a 
collateral. The time was when this was the 
best of all securities; and it is still true that, 
if the loan is wisely and well made, with the 
proper conditions, it is, in the element of 
safety, as good as anything can be for a per- 
manent investment. The rate of interest 
would be higher than that of Government 
bonds, and in this respect the loan would be 
a better one. 

If our correspondent were living in this 
city, as he is not, we should name to him 
four savings banksin Brooklyn and some 
eight or ten in New York City any one of 
which would be as safe as anything well 
can be, and among which he might, if he 
chose, divide the sum he wants to invest, 
say into five equal parts, and thus open five 
accounts in as many savings banks, that 
would probably pay him five per cent. semi- 
annually. This would be a very good ar- 

rangement for one who lives in or near 
either of these cities. It isa grave mistake 
to suppose that, because some savings banks 
have failed, none are good. There are not 
sounder financial institutions in the world 
than some of the savings banks in the two 
cities named; and this we say after having 
made the question one of careful and special 
study. 

As a final word of caution to all whom it 
concerns, let us add: Keep clear of all the Father 
Purecells and all the Archbishop Pureells, and 
stow away your money in old stockings, if 
you can’t do better with it. 





DRY GOODS. 


BustNeEss with agents has been somewhat 
irregular, though the total amount for the 
week was fairly satisfactory. The upward 





tendency of staple cotton goods has stimu- 
lated the market and large buyers have been 
unusually liberal in their operations. The 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


+ weather has been unfavorable for strictly 


seasonable goods. 

Corton Goops,—The recent heavy ad- 
vance in cotton has made the market very 
firm. Agents are not disposed to sell large 
lots at present prices, and in many cases de- 
cline to accept orders for future delivery 
except ‘‘ at value.” 

The shipments to foreign ports for the 
week comprise 8,417 packages from this 
port, 259 packages from Boston, and 31 
packages from other ports —in all 3,707 
packages; and 

Bince Jan. 1st, 1879, 38,150 p’k’s’s, valued at.. .$2,407,852 
Same time in 1978, 28,297 p’k’g’s, valued at... 1,889,715 
Same time in 1877, 22,521 p’k’g's, valued at... 1,722,488 
Same time in 1876, 20,316 p’k’g’s, valued at... 1,016,251 
Same time in 1860, 38,434 p’k’g’s, valued at... 2,262,912 
Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in steady good demand. The best makes 
are all in light supply and prices are very 
firm, with an upward tendency. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings were in 
fair request for moderate parcels of shirtings 
and wide sheetings. The best makes are 
sold ahead of production and prices have 
been advanced in many instances. 

Corset jeans were in moderate demand. 
Cottonades were quiet in first hands, but 
jobbers’ sales were large. 

Denims were in steady request, and all 
the best makes are now sold up closely to 
production. 

Dyed ducks were in continued good de- 
mand and prices were very firm. 
Quii.ts.—The jobbing distribution of 
Marseilles, crochet, and honeycomb quilts 
were very large, while the demand from 
agents was also steady. The Monument 
Mills have advanced their prices 5 per cent. 
Tickings were in fair demand from both 
agents and jobbers. The best makes are 
closely sold up and prices are very firm. 
White goods were in steady movement 
for all makes of plain, fancies, and piqués. 
Low-grade goods are mostly sold up to the 
looms and prices are very firm. 

Print-cloths were active and prices ruled 
firm. We quote 8c. cash for 64x64 cloths 
and 8c. cash for 56x60. 

Prints were irregular. The most tasteful 
styles and best work of fancies were active, 
with other grades rather quiet. Shirtings 
were in steady demand. 

Ginouams. — Dress styles, fancies, and 
staples were jobbed in liberal quantities, 
while the demand from agents’ hands was 
also good. The best standard makes were 
firm in price; but low grades were frequent- 
ly disposed of at concessions. 

Dress Goops.—The jobbing trade has 
been fairly active in all kinds of dress goods, 
and there has also been a fair demand 
from first hands. Worsted goods were rela- 
tively more active than cotton. 

Woolen goods have been quiet with agents, 
while the jobbing trade has been fairly 
active. The market has presented no new 
features during the week. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in light and 
unsatisfactory demand, except for cassi- 
meres of extra desirable makes, which were 
taken in fair amounts for the clothing trade. 
Worsted coatings were quiet. 

Kentucky jeans were irregular. Heavy 
descriptions sold fairly well, while light 
weights were slow. 

Satinets were in fair demand for printed 
effects; but blacks and mixtures were quiet. 

Foreign Dry Goops.—With importers 
trade, as arule, was dull; while the jobbing 
movement, though of fair proportions, was 
interfered with by the weather. Silks 
have moved moderately in low grades and 
dress fabrics for spring and summer wear 
meet with some demand. Linen and 
woolen goods are without important change. 
The auction sales have had fair attendance, 
and desirable descriptions generally com- 
manded acceptable prices. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amounts to $1,819,898, 
showing a decrease of $447,661 as compared 
with last week and $347,044 increase as 
compared with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed for the 
week is $1,730,392, or a trifle less than the 
imports. 


WASTE SILK. 


x nd Machine Twist, 
sgn be ra0 cen y? ae fend tor crealat 


SRAIMERS, ARMSTRONG @& CO., 
69 Broadway, New York, 





FURNITURE COVERINGS, 


Draperies, and 
Upholstery Goods. 


OUR FULL and UNEQUALED SPRING 
IMPORTATION NOW on EXHIBITION. 





New Designs in 
Tinsel and Raw Silk Tapestries, © 
Portiers, Cretonnes, 
Table and Piano Covers, 

Fringes, Curtain Trimmings, ete. 





Novelties in 


Lace Curtains 


of SWISS and MADRAS MUSLIN, 
in OLD GOLD and ECRU SHADES, 


BRUSSELS, SAXONY, and SWISS LACE, FRENCH 
and FILET GUIPURE, NOTTINGHAM, eto. 


Mirrors, Cornices, 
Shades, and Bedding. 


AT Stenart&e 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


SILKS, 


Having largely extended our Silk Department, we 
invite the special attention of Ladies to the 


EHRICH SILKS, 


which are fast becoming largely and favorably known 
throughout the country. 

2 For every yard of these Silks which 
fails to give perfect satisfaction we return 
yard for yard or refund the money. 43 

Sample card, showing 8 qualities of Black and 12 
shades of Colored Dress Silks, sent free to any address 
on application. 

The Spring Number of “ZHRICHS’ FASHION 
QUARTERLY,” just out, is the best manual of shop- 
ping extant and contains the latest fashions and prices. 
Only 50c. a year, or 15c. a single number, postpaid. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 205 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


B ALTMAN & C0. 


(Sth Street and Sisth Avenue. 
OPENING DAY, 
TUESDAY, APRIL 8th. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


147TH STREET AND 61H AVENUE, N. Y. 




















ALL THE NOVELTIES IN HATS AND 
SPRING MILLINERY NOW OPEN. 


LA FORGE KID any J Crema AND SPRING 


Black Dress Silks, 
Black Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER _ 
" = ANY OTHER HOUSE 


FO) GN NOVELTIES RECEIVED BY 
REI yERY ROPEAN STEAME 


onnang ‘if, Math, RECEIVE, PROMPT AND SPaCiaL 
— MAILED FREE 


R. H, MACY & CO, 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Bazaar Hand-Made Corsets 


150 Bon 00 ; 
Bee ae eee ee ee a sergL tb, No. B to ander: 





[April 10, 1879, 


JAMES MCREERY 


f& CO., 
Broadway and {Ith St., 


have Refreshed their Assortment 


Black and Colored 
VELVET GRENADINES, 


with a Choice Variety 
of Styles and Colorings. 


JUST RECEIVED 


Plain Colored 
SILK S$ 


in all Desirable Shades. 


James Melreary & Ge, 


BROADWAY and 11th STREET, 


ARE RECEIVING 


NOVELTIES 
DRESS GOODS 


EVERY DAY. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS CROWDED 
WITH NEW SPRING GOODS. 


Fine Millinery. 











| SILKS, SATINS, BONNET MATERIALS. 


DRESS SILKS, 


65c., 75c., 85c., 95c., $1.05, up. 
AT LEAST ONE-QUARTER BELOW LAST SEASON’S' 
PRICES. 





SHAWLS, WHITE Goons, 

LACES, FRINGES, 
FEATHERS, FLOWERS. 

RIBBONS, PARASOLS, FANCY GOODS, 

CORSETS, Etc. 


Dress Goods. 


PLAIN, FANCY, MIXED, AND BLACK MATERIALS. 
CAMELS’ HAIR, BROCHE, and FINE WOOL SHAWLS. 


PRINTS, CAMBRICS, LAWNS, FLANNELS, AND 
DOMESTICS. 


SUIT ROOM 


CLOAKS, DOLMANS, SACQUES, AND SUITS. 





150 New Cashmere } 
‘and Embroidered § § FICHUS, $2.50, 8.00, 8.50, 4.50. 


FINEST QUALITY CAMELS’ HAIR SACQUES, 
HANDSOMELY RIMMED WITH SILK ATR GE cE 
at $5.00, 90, 6.60, 7.50, and 8.00. One-third cost of importa 

(2 Every garment warranted. 
WRAPS, SPRING SUITS, at $4.50, 5.00, 5.50, 10.00. 


BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF FINE 
GOODS. 





Both our Dress Goods and Suit Rooms enlarged and 
refitted. 





ENLA SHOE DEPARTMENT — LARGE AND’ 
— FINE STOCK. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SHOES. 
OUR NEW 


| SPRING CATALOGUE 


Ww READY. IT CONTAL 
and FRICE: aor am, Now RB PRINTED MAT. 
in i DREN'S WEA 

ARTICLES for CADIES anc SEW YORK PRI 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICES. 
Per annum 50 cts. Single Copies 15 cts. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 811, 311; Grand Street ; 











jobbing trade continues active, though the 


Portegaiiansexeaetcieany, 


"204, od8 Bae Ed AYSae Nes ork, 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 6S, and 70 Allen St 


hen tent to + on ee ee 


Qs ed > 


> 





), 4.50. 


ACQUES, 
At ACE, 
importa 


), 10.00. 
, FINE 
arged and 


RGE AND 


ES. 





April 10, 1879.] 
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WEEKLY DRY Goods QUOTATIONS: 









































DEPORTANT TO 0 EVER Y RY MERCHANT. AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
MonDa¥ EVENING, April 7th, 1870. 
PRINTS. 
Albion........... -o- 5p|/Hartel ............. 54 
Allens ........5-000 Mallory .. hae Chacee 53 
American ......... ++ 5g) Manchester........ 54 
Southbridge......... —\Merrimack, )) are 54 
-Arnold..........-+ Hi Oriental.......... 
Cocheco, L....... Lil BplPaeifie............. 5h 
Dunnells...........- 5}/Richmond......... 54 
Freeman....... , oe Simpson’sMourn’g. 54 
Garner & pana is FAQUC....... «6. 5 
Gloucester . ne 5 | amsutta......... 44 
Hamilton............ + BR! Washington ....... 5s 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag.......... 84|Lancaster ......... 8 
Belfast... ... seeceeeee @ jGloucester......... 8 
Bates .......... aeewe pg er at eae weed 
Glasgow ...........- 8 |Southwark ........ 7 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A,4—4..... 74|Lawrence, LL...... 6 
Meta. The iS: akcbooes 6} 
“ Po e4..... Bf «“ x... i 
“ . 6 “ > o> 
“e Tia bil Massachusetts BB. Bt 
a“ toinch.. . 6 - 
Agawam, Wecmenecce 5 | “ J... Oh 
Augusta, 4—4....... 6 se C.. 
“¢ 80-inch . “ Standard. 7 
Appleton, A, 4—4... 7 Medford, 4—4..... 7 
os R, 30-in... 64|Nashua, O, 33-inch. 64 
Bedford, R, 3—4.... 44 - e, 86-inch. 7 
Boot, FF..........+- 7 40-inch. 8 
a am oun “ W 48 ch: 11} 
oe. Coeeee peucaee a Newmarket, Micces F 
oe Se hotles 64 ae 
Broadway, me seat ty RR.... 7 
Cabot, A, 4. . 6 6}\Pactiic, Extra Feenes a 
Creecbint Witt $ Pepperell, E....... 74 
Clark Mills, A....... 54 " | of 
Continental, Conseco " Crvse a 
~ caieisieec el - N 6 
Dwight, x. wae “ 7—4.... 
p ee wawae si 8—4.. 
wim Sore ataes e 9—4.. 
Exeter, A, 4—4...... “« 10-4... 
8, 7—8...... 54 Pequot, , eee 
Great Falls, 8....... 54 : gee 
- ). Cee 7% a Wess 
= Meicscs 7 ‘Pittsfield, A.. 
Harrisburgh, A...... 63)|Pocasset : 
ii) ESE 5 Canoe, 4—4... 7 
Hyde Park, Stand’d.. 7 Me tenes ° } 
XXX.... 7 LS eee teen 
Indian Head, 4—4... 74 Stark, A........... 
30-in. Sh Ja! ere 
Indian Orehard, AA. 74'Tremont, CC. 
. EE. 6 \Utica, i-4. 
“ 6 ety se 10-4. hastes are 274 
Laconia, AA. ‘ ae 30-inc.. 64 
CC Be ‘ 36-ine.. 7 
<« @.. _ - 40-ine. .11 
“ EB, 6 “  — 48-ine. 124 
Langley, A.. P Waltham, | ere 11 
‘as Standard .. 64) 9—4....19 
Lyman, E, 4—4...... 74! “ 10—4....21 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
mete og \Hope, 4—4......... 7 
pace 9 ‘Langdon, 4—4..... 
L, 44.2... a Lonsdale, 4—4..... at 
Amoskeag, A, 4—4..8| ‘ Cambric 4—4, .124 
, 7—8.. 6 |Masonville, 4—4,. 
Bay Mills, a eeeeee at N. Y. Mills, a—4:..11 
Bartlett, A . 8%; Newmarket,H,4—4. 8 
Ballou & ‘Non, 4 4—4.. 64| ae Se 8h 
30-in \Nashua, E, 4—4 84 
Boot, Pr osscccur cence P, 42-in....10 
F aeageinece oss Bf “ W, 45-in.. 11 
Se sigs Pepperell, 6-4. 14 
MM COR COON 15s 
Blackstone,AA, 4-4, 7 a a Seco 
Blackstone River.... 7 “ 9—4....21 
Cabot, 7—8.. . 64 “10-4 a 
44... .. 7 |Red Bank, 4-4, 
«42-inch . 0 "71 
“46-inch 10 Slaterville, A, 4-4, 6} 
Canoe, 3—4 . 7—8.. 
Clinton, CCC, 4-4.: "3 Tuscarora, —4....11 
, 4—4.. eeee —|Utica Nonpariel : 
Dwight, 8,4—4..... 44.11 
Pe sisi ain sy 5—4..15 
Forestdale, a ga 8 bbs 6—4..18 
Fruit of the Loom: “ 8—4. .23 
8} . 9—4. .275 
Fearless, 4—4....... ‘ a 10—4.. 
Green, G.BmB....0s. C | Waurogan, No.1.. 
Great Falls, _ reere 6 | Wamsutta, 44.. u 
| ae i 5-4... 
os re Williamsville, 4--4.. 
a BE ceciic Sh White Rock, 4: 
ae, “ere 8t Whitinsville, 4—4. 7 
Gold Medal, 4—4... an, 63 
bi ‘s Waltham, 6—4..... 17 
Hills: | 8—4,....19 
Semper Idem, a a A se 9—+4,.... 21 
” 10—4..... 2 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag........... 144|Otis, CC........... 10 
Blue Hill............ 84| Pearl River........ 14 
Columbia, Heavy....14 |Warren, AXA..... 124 
DEES 5 cek6dorseces | See 11 
Haymaker........... a: ae 10 
PEE once cceee 124/York.............. 15 
oer 114 
STRIPES. 
American ......84 @ 9}|Otis, BB..... 100 @— 
Amoskeag.....104 @I114 Pittstield.... — @ 
Dexter, A isiare — @l4 (Thorndike: " 
45) ee — (@12 @12 
Hamilton...... 104 @114|Uncasville,A ‘a @ 9 
eo 
Amoskeag, ave Resa 1S Beriies.... Pit seen 12 
ee: Sorter 4 |Hamilton, D....... 10 
‘“ B b> ee 3 Lewiston, A, 36-in. .164 
re See 1 Methuen, Mecced 14 
re : 2 eee soll Arla RUC. 14 
eer ttefield........... 54 
Cordis, ACE. 0.22111! 18 ‘Swift River........ 8 
Ras TT 16 | Willow Brook ..... 14 
ton, ACAL es, 1 |York, B0-inch.....-124 
Pete seaeuek nch,.....15 
Seed 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeay Lieneeees oo Cs stecone G 
Androscougin. gan 74\Laconia......... 
moe River... 6 Lawrence, Satteens 7 
\ See 8 \Naumkeag, “ 7 








BROWN DRILLS, 
Agawam,F........ 1: . 











Amoskeag...... coece man, H........- 
Appleton....... . Th eceduaetis Cc... 7 
Augusta . . %\Pepperell.......... 8 
Boot, A ...... a 74 OS ae er 7 
FANCY GOODS. A Housefurnish’g Goods. 
— o _ 
MILLINERY. av e o SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. a o GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. oa a CROCKERY. 
LACES. o o CHINA. 
a fs) 
o 0 
~ JONES -:. 
x ™ 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street.’ 


". JONES .-° 





a o : 
SHOES. o o SILKS. 
CLOTHS. “o o CARPETS. 
DOMESTICS. "e e Dress Goons. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 A 0 BviTs & CLoaxs. 
FURNITURE. © V_ Saws, Skinrs, ete, 


ri ning of new and elegant Imported and 
pe > De my Great bargains in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine our assortment, 
ers by mail will senge re peompe attention. Sam- 

ples ang Catalogues sent 


W.& J SLOANE 


* Nos. 649, 651, 655 Broadway, 


HAVE MADE A 


Crand Opening of 


Axminsters, 
Moquettes, 
Wiltons, 
Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 


Three-Ply and Ingrain Carpetings, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 

India, 
Persian, 
Smyrna, 





Dag hestan 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


JUST RECEIVED. 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, STEAMBOATS, AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 
AND UPON THE MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAIL- 
ROAD, Bleecker-Street Station. 
NEW YORK ELEVATED RAILROAD, 
Houston-Street Station. 


NEW CARPETS 


FOR SPRING TRADE. 
George E. L. Hyatt, 


271 AND 2738 CANAL STREFT, 


Tapers TO 31 HOWARD STREFT, 
between Broadway aad Elm 8t., 
now offers at RETAIL, at soap yal Low Pr ‘ices, a New 





Axminsters, Body Brussels, Tapestry 


Beneoete, 
Three Ply, pnqrote pte, Otlcloths, Ru 
linge, eats Al ALL T PRICE S LOWER THAN PER 





FAST BLACK 


GINGHAM  UMBRELLAS. 


The “Columbia” Umbrellas, WM. A. DROWN & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, are the only Umbrellas meeting 
in every particular the requirements of a thoroughly 
good article at moderate price. They are of fine, soft 
Gingham, and, being ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR, wi 
not soil the most delicate garments by dripping. 

For sale by the best dealers throughout the country. 
None genuine unless stamped on handle 


“Drown & Cou, Makers, Fast Color,” 


WAREROOMS, Erc., 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York; 





246 Market St., Philadelphia. 











McELHINNEY.& VAN HOESEN, 
No. 24 West 14th Street, 


Between 5th and 6th Avenues, 
HAVE OPENED THEIR NEW RETAIL STORE. 


An Elegant 


STOCK OF MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS 


on Exhibition. 

On Wednesday a Special Opening 
of Trimmed Bonnets and Round 
Hats, Imported and Original De- 
signs, of their own Manufacture. 


McELHINNEY & VAN HOESEN, 


No. 24 West 14th Street, 
Between 5th and 6th Aves. 


ASHWORTH’S 


TRADE \ \ MARK. 


MACHINE COTTON, 


BEST SIX-CORD. 


PRIZE MEDALS: 


LONDON, 1962. For Strong, very Smooth, and 
Excellent Thread, 
FARIS, 1867." GOLD MEDAL. 


VI 
Pi fi. LABELER A, 1879. Medal dal and Diploma, 


PARIS, 1878---GOLD MEDAL 
ALEX, KING & CO,, 


SOLE AGENTS, 
54 Leonard Street. 








Grossley’s 


CARPETS. 


Creat Redaction 
AT RETAIL. 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, REDUCED from $8 to $2.25. 

ENGLISH AXMINSTERS, REDUCED from $8.50 to 
$2.50 per yard. 

200 pleces SAXONY VELVETS at $1.25 per yard. 

FINE TURKEY and SMYRNA RUGS and MATS, all 
sizes, at ONE-HALF THE PRICES named last season. 

500 rolls ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, BEST QUAL- 
ITY, from $1 per yard. 

1,500 rolls TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, new styles, from 
65 cents. 

We have the LARGEST LINE in the City of THREE- 
PLYS, KIDDERMINSTERS, EXTRA SUPERS, and 
WOOL INGRAINS, ALL of which we are offering at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Parties contemplating a 
purchase of Carpets should 
examine thisimmense stock, 


J, W. CROSSLEY, 


Nos. 320 and 822 i 
CORNER PEARL STREET. 











e 
Simply on 
their merits as recommend- 
ed by one patient to another 


Moore’s 
Pilules, 


have become the most 
popular medicine of the 
day, and are recognized as 
the only Sure Cure for 


chills and all malarial 
diseases, 


Sold by Druggists, 
60 for 50 cents.—50. 50, 


See pamphlet 


“Dr. 0. C, Moore on Malaria,” 
68 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





A CONQUEROR OF CONSUMPTION! 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS 
ERADICATES 
Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, Brenchitis, 
Asthma, Croup, Whooping Cough, 


and all Diseases of the Breathing Organs. 
HALL’S BALSAM 


the LEADING SPECIFIC for CONSUMPTION. 


It soothes and heals the membrane of the lungs, in- 
flamed and poisoned by the disease, and remedies the 
night-sweats and tightness across the chest which ac- 
company it. 


CONSUMPTION 


is not an incurable malady. It is only necessary to 
have the right remedy, and HALL’S BALSAM is 
that remedy. 

DON’T DESPAIR OF RELIEF, for this be- 
nign specific may cure you, even though professional 
aid fails. 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 


r.D. D. Wright, of Cincinnati, Sends us the sub 
jotned rofessional endorsement: “ I have prescrib @ 
all's Balsam in a large number of cases, and alwa, @ 
ba. 4 success.” He Ay Be gue cake @ patient 
w every appearance 0! rmed consumption was 
somerss § to his usual health soon after commencing to 
ke the Balsam. 


John Kuhn, of Lafayette, Ind., "ations “One year 
ago I was to all appearance in the last “see of con- 
sumption, and got 80 low_ our doctor sald J could not 
live twenty ‘our hours.” Mr. Kuhn further states that 
“after taking nine bottles of HALL’S BALSAM 
ne & pe now in perfect health, having used no other 
m 


The aoe brief extracts are taken from a 


MASS OF EVIDENCE 
which has been accumulating during a period of 
TWENTY-NINE YEARS, proving the efficacy 
of HALL’S BALSAM in all cases where the 
breathing organs are affected, and showing the estt- 
mation in which the remedy is held by the public and 
the medical profession. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 


JOWN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO. 


8 College Place, New York. 





AWFUL SACRIFICE. 









A GENUINE 
Grover & Baker 
Szwma MacHing. 


This engraving exactly 
represents the machine 
h the box cover off 


Bie’ wit 


Ss, 


Shows Machine with Cover off. 





Shows Machine with Cover on. 


A perfect “GROVER & BAKER” SEWING MACHINE, former price $65.00, and 
exactly the same article in size, quality, and workmanship, will now be sold for $15.00, cash. 
Every Machine warranted, and will be sent immediately on receipt of the money. 

Reference, by permission, Taz INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York. 


Address 


nae 


H. s. CHANDLER, 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York. 
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A HESITATING POLICY. 


When, after five months of persistent 
bragging that they would never retreat, the 
Mutua! Life Insurance Company was forced 
by its own policyholders to yield, we hoped 
fora better mind on the part of its man- 
agers. We were disappointed. The intro- 
duction of a dangerous element into the 
business of life insurance was an ill-judged 
step on the part of this large corporation. 
The so-called diminution of the rates to be 
paid for the insurance offered by it is con- 
sidered by all independent experts a very 
dangerous experiment. 

We did suppose, however, that, taught as 
the Mutual's managers have been during 
the past six months, there would be a stop 
put to concealment and misrepresentation. 
Here we have been again disappointed. 

Upon the forced abandonment of what 
was called the ‘‘30-per-cent. rebate plan,” 
the Company announced with a flourish of 
trumpets that a great advance had been 
made in life insurance, and that premiums 
on all policies, both old and new, had been 
reduced fifteen per cent. There was no 
qualification in the announcement; no 
reservation. 

The inducement offered to the public to 
patronize the Company was evidently cheap, 
and permanently cheap, insurance. 

Doubtless, many unthinking persons, who 
regard the lowest-priced article as the cheap- 
est, are tempted by this bait to put their 
heads inside the trap. 

But it now appears, to our astonishment, 
that this parade of liberality is disingen- 
uous, and that there is a most important 
reservation, which to most people would 
condemn the whole proceeding. 

A gentleman who holds one of the new 
policies in the Mutual Life has shown it to 
us, and we have carefully examined it. 
Studiously concealed on the back thereof, 
wrapped up between clauses generally un- 
derstood to be immaterial, but at the same 
time made a part of the contract by the 
language of the body of it, is the following 
clause: 

“‘The premium on this policy has been 
reduced, by resolution of the Board of Trust- 
ees, adopted Feb. 19th, 1879, below the 
tabular rates then re’ until otherwise 
ordered by the Board. The right, there- 
. fore, to restore the premium to such tabular 
rates is hereby reserved subject to such 
order.” 

Nothing is said about this reservation in 
the announcement of the Company, and 
wiscly enough for their manner of thinking, 
for what sane man would take a policy on 
a plan having for its only recommendation 
that it is cheap, when by the very terms of 
it, after he has once made his first payment, 
the Company can raise his payments forever 
thereafter, although he live seventy-five 
years, to the original rates. 

The point we desire to emphasize is, that 
there is a persistence in the duplicity which 
shakes faith in the management, and it 
seems to us that the time has now come 
when all policyholders who are in earnest 
to strengthen the Company and make it cer- 
tain that their policies will be paid at 
maturity should rise with one movement 
and let it be understood by the trustees 
that plain, straightforward, and well-tested 
principles must prevail in the management 
of their interests. 

It is hard for us to believe that men like 
Samuel D. Babcock, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Wm. E. Dodge, the 
well-known philanthropist, Geo. 8. Coe, 
president of the American Exchange Bank, 
Seymour L. Husted, president Dime Savings, 
Bank, Brooklyn, Alex. H. Rice, ex-governor 
of Massachusetts, who are among the trustees 
of the Mutual Life, are cognizant of these 
surreptitious methods of conducting the 
business, 

We counsel the policyholders to obtain 
lists of the trustees, and to address them 
earnestly and continuously to interfere in 
their behalf. The time has come to agitate | 
this question, and to move every reasonable 
influence to secure the assistance of those 
who represent its policyholders in control- 





half of the policyholders, and we believe 
they can be made to do so again. 

Let this be promptly tried, and, if all 
things else fail, then let the policyholders 
organize again for self-protection. 

We know, by what is said tous by the 
best and most intelligent men in the com- 
munity and by numerous letters re- 
ceived at this office from every  sec- 
tion, that the policyholders of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company are 
amazed and vexed at the present state of 
things. They are one and all steadily los- 
ing confidence in that institution—partic- 
ularly in its present management—and 
begin to fear that there is danger ahead 
unless some sudden change for the better 
shall occur. 


GIVING AWAY TRUST FUNDS. 


WE have been in earnest in presenting the 
facts in regard to the mismanagement of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of this 
city. We did what we could at an early 
moment to prevent the trouble which has 
come to that institution. We were interest- 
ed personally as a policyholder, and were 
deeply interested also for some seventy-five 
thousand other persons who occupied the 
same position. We believed there was dan- 
ger ahead if the 80-per-cent. rebate plan 
was adopted, and we said so plainly. We 
believed the concern to be solvent, and that 
nothing should be done to endanger or put 
in the least peril its immense interests. We 
desired its fund of nearly ninety million of 
dollars shouid be sacredly held for the 
benefit of its existing policyholders, who 
are the real owners of this fund, and 
that not one penny of it should be otherwise 
used without their consent. It docs not 
belong to the officers of the Mutual 
Life, nor to its trustees, nor to any 
special class of its policyholders. The 
olticers have no right to inaugurate 
a policy which would benefit them per- 
sonally, while it is regarded unsafe for 
the policyholders. The trustees have no 
right to adopt any plan or expedient not 
directly in the interest of its old policy- 
holders. If bringing into that institution 
one new policyholder on any terms or 
plan uses or endangers one single dol- 
lar of the reserve fund belonging to its 
old policyholders, that new policyholder 
should be shut out forever. He should 
not be permitted to come in either for ‘‘ two 
years,” or one year, or one hour, or one sec- 
ond. He has no business there, and he 
cannot be permitted there except as a beggar, 
or atramp, orapauper. To admit ten thou- 
sand beggars or tramps or paupers in this 
way, to eat up the substance of others, is 
shameful, wicked, and illegal. If new pol- 
icyholders are to come in, let them furnish 
their own bread and butter (as all others 
have), in the way of a proper reserve, and 
not eat up the loaves of the widows and 
orphans to which they sacredly belong. To 
feed these outsiders or newcomers on the 
bread of others for one single day is a mon- 
strous wrong. The officers and managers 
of the Mutual Life were not placed there 
to give away its bread or its trust funds to 





‘anybody. They were not placed there to 


use the money entrusted to their keeping to 
the damage of its then existing policyhold- 
ers. If they wish to shelter, protect, and 
feed the poor, let them use their own 
money in so doing. If they wish to do 
business for less than cost ‘for two years 
only,” let them invest their own capital in 
the enterprise, and not use that of others. 
If they want to speculate with other peo- 
ple’s money, let them first ask their consent, 
according to universal usage among all civ- 
ilized nations. That is the only fair way to 
do business, even in a life insurance com- 
pany. 


INSURE your property, in all cases, if 
you have those dependent upon you for 
bread. You cannot afford to take any risk 
whatever in the matter; and, above all, 
don’t take the risk of a poor and weak in- 


surance company. That is about the worst 
risk a man can take. Seek a good, sound, 





reputable company, with good, reliable 
officers and managers; and then, when fire 
and trouble shall come, you will not have a 
broken, worthless fire insurance company 
to mourn over and deal with. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 185. PURELY MUTUAL. 





Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par values)....... $33,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,118,357 63 


Surplus, including dividends of 1870..... $2,307,494 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 





Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Amzi Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 

F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright. 
sen, 





OFrFicrrs. 


Lewis C. Guover, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-Prestdent. 
E. A. Strong, Seoretary. 8B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. F. H. Teese, Counsel. 





THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
STATEMENT OF THE EQUI- 
TABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
STATES HAS JUST BEEN 
PUBLISHED, AND WILL BE 
FURNISHED TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS AND THE PUBLIC 
AT LARGE, UPON APPLICA- 
TION TO THE AGENTS OF 
THE SOCIETY THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 


ASSETS.......... +++ -835,454,092 36 
LIABILITIES. - -$28,560,268 OO 
BURPRUD. «4.506005. $6,893,824 36 


RISKS ASSUMED IN 1878, 6,115 
POLICIES, ASSURING §$21,440,- 
213.00. 


THE GLOBE 


oe LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ck DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Jan. 2d, 1879. 
The 8 ~ perintendent announces that the result of a 
examina ve of the affairs of the GLOBE MUTUAL 
fire INSURANCE —” up to the 80th October, 
1878, shows the followin; 
rE espe A $38.81 131 78 
a except asia caseaeans 8, BT3.80) Ot 


Surplus as regards Policyholders. $238,922 27 27 
on is — oad ° be] get he Com ry! claims that a 
000, which t uperintendent 
bee tobe a a abit a of the Company under the head 
atured endowments tn process of 
pA or adjusted and not due, are not estab 
= 1ed as losses, pe = not having been received 
the Com ny = the close of the examination. 
he Superintendent ts tified that the sores aoe re- 
sult of the examination shows a surplus of § 322 27, 
with which it should beenabled to do a flourishing 
and prosperous business. (Signed) 


JOHN F. SMYTH, 


Superintendent, 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


rincipal features of this Company are ABSO- 
Lon ECURITY BOR OM ICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


an 16H, . ~~ JAMES BUELL, President. 
FRALE Secretar; 
ako. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


Amerioan Lift Insurance Company, 


WALNUT ST., S. E. COR. FOURTH, 














PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets, Jan. 18t, 1879........ceeecseesees ove $8,822,688 01 
Surplus as to Policyholders.........es.se00 481,020 06 


GEORGE W. HILL, President, 
JOHN S. WILSON, Secretary. 


1829. Charter Perpetual. 1879. 
FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp'y of Philadelphia. 











pematnaenetsehesodenndieeisbanniand 000 0 
OnPantra Losses and Dividends eerie 390 ft 
Net Surplus an = 00876 38 
Total Realized Assets (Jan 1, 1879)...83,363,218 92 
EZRA T. CRESSON, ALFRED G. BAKER, 
™ Secretary. President. 








MANHATTAN 


LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORE, 


Nos. 156 and158 Broadway. 


JANUARY lst, 1879. 


Net assets, January Ist, 1878..... eceeeeees 0,668,271 25 


INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1878: 


iisutune a os sapeer 

nterest received on Mor 
I 286,920 66 
Interest received on bonds 








owned by the Company. 64,892 25 
Suteress _— “ other 904.008 67 
securities, rents, etc....... J 
—————_ 1,645,945 94 
Total. ....ccccccccccccccscsceesees $11,314,217 19 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Claims by Death and 
Matured Endowments, and 
Payment of Annuities..... $700,983 6B 
Paid Dividends and Pur- 
chased Policies............+ 571,288 91 
Paid Salaries, Office, Ag 
cy, Real Estate, and oth or 
expenses hassxecbassreueerens 122,559 01 
‘Sen “ 8.464 13 
Medic al Examiner's Fee 7,802 00 
Commissions and Advertin: 
Trccceccccscoscccescosaceess 104, 82 
—-——- 1 as. 1 # 
GO so oi ccscccscsoccostzeccovcccoceed $9,709, 
Add Intere — and Rents due 
and accrued....... «2.0200 176,406 76 
= * rred and due 191,613 88 
and unpaid.............00++ J 
is ——— |= SORES 
Gross ASSCtB.... .......0eeeeee $10,096,524 37 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand...........sccecesececeececsoces 256 47 
Cash in bank aud Trust Company........ 217 65 
Bonds and Mortgages secured by Real 
Estate, worth ouble the amount 
loaned, and thela La A. As Ly 4 
ance Policies helc a7 the Company, 
amount Of $2,433.008.........cccecccccceee 8.882.553 57 
Loans on Polic ~ sin aus , cpreiiiaiimaabaiias 1,706,451 71 


The reserve on «.ch Policy on which 
loan exists exceeds the amount of note 
on the same.) 
United States and New York State Stocks. 1,817,370 45 
Real Estate At COB....cccccccsccecccesscocss 1,008,349 54 
Quarterly and semi.an = aes, 
deferred, and srotems 2 and interest in 
course of collection and ensues. - 


OT O16, GBB). 0.0 ccccccccccccccscegocccccssscss 1,477,823 31 
Interest due and accrued and all other 
PTOPETEY....cscveeeereererereecereresererss  TOU,TRG 14 


CSN DANII a ccnecanansisiciess $10,096, 55:24 37 
Adjusted claims due onal aa ie \ ane 1,512 00 
Reported claims, awaitin; das 105,152 89 
Dividends unpaid and all her fe ability, 

including deduction iy & = reciation In 

value of Government 
Reserve on — 

by New York standa 


156,687 10 
_ 
. 1% 55,000 00 


$8 248 351 99 
Surplus by above rule..........-.0+0-0+ 1,848,172 38 


810,096,524 37 
DIRECTORS. 


W, QUINTAR 
EDWARD SC ELL 


BENTON PEARSAL s. Ye 
VALENTINE, - JOHN D, RUSS 


w. 
AMB. C. KINGSL. AND, In, P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
JOHN S. HARRIS, JACOB L. HALSEY, 

M. A. sk AVER, | JACOB NAYLOR phila., 
EDMUND COFFIN, str 1 TURNER, Boston, 
JOHN T. TERR EDWARD KING. 
JAMES STOKES, ‘Ir, JOHN H. WATS 


Si 

E. A. WALTON, J. E. YEATMAN ae Louls 

BitN @. AVALBRIDGE, _ NK. MASTON N, San F’ciaco, 
ABRAM DU BOIS. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 
H. B. STOKES, 


KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets, - = - $6,000,000 
Surplus, over = 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICES A SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
SNIFFEN, Secretary 
aie HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel 
M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
wai ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


For particulars about our —_ 
10 Dictionary Premium see pag 
oa For Terms of Subscription, 

Rates of Advertising, and 


bing Arrangements, see page 21. 


Assistant Secretaries. 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


135 BROADWAY. 


Office, No. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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FIFTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1879. 





Reserve for Reinsurance. ............c00: 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all other Claims.. 
Pd a). eee ee 


Cee ee eee eee ee eresereeeeseees 


SOPHO e EEE HEHEHE EH EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EH EH EE ee eee eeee® ere eeerere Pee eeererseeessees 


POCO eee eee seers eeeetesssereee eeeeeee eee eee ee eee eee eres eresessese 





SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


COSHH eee HHH EHH HHH ETE S SESE EEE EEE HE EH Ee 


$3,000,000 00 
1,766,771 00 

260,092 46 
1,363,488 94 


-$6,390,352 40 





HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


CO TCT LECT CCC EET TCE T OTT CCE Ce rrr nen 117,4 

aon * and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth ee 
Do deca tat RUe DAUR bdsieasnssuee avaes daddagevuvacsecaseeads 056,836 

United States Stocks (market value) adees bsancanese euddhgakedaceanes “uae Fi 3125 oo 

ee  sendedigdecdececcdeusuucunteeee aveuguues 182,765 00 

State and Municipal Bente, market value...................005 ecccccces 235,778 00 


Total.. 


eeeees 


TORO HOH SH OHHH OTE H HOES ESET EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEEH HEHE ee weer eeewere 


Loans on boy 





od den chnnsnnniinnsieneasneasiasdceioneneanens 242,195 47 
Interest due on Ist P noma 1879........ Mawadddandaacddedddde Seadaaasedes 68,283 30 
Balance Lk hands of Agents.............essceeeceeeeeeeceeesceeesseeeeees ae 147,465 79 
NED I ee gon con cu staddudansaknaqsecnernpaaaccsanadases coos =: 104,430 87 
Premiums eon and uncollected on Policies issued at this office......... 9,040 00 

aicnc ade dawkins Ammdddeeasuacdesadddbekendaesevecdadad $6,390,352 40 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


T. B. GREE 
CHAS. J. MARTIN President. a 


EDW. H. AHERN, 


} Assistant Secretaries. 





Security. Liberality. 


Provident Lif and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


INCORPORATED 3d MO. 22, 1865. 


Cheapness. 











ASSETS, AT MARKET PIRICE....00..ce-scescsescsesccescsecsssres erccecccecccccccccccecces $4,319,987 62 
LIABILITIES. .............00eeeeeeeeeeee eoccccccccccccce Poccccccccccccocccscccccsscccccocccsceosses 3,322,845 40 
EXCESS OVER LIABILITIES. ..........+.0sccscccssecseeeeeee eeccccccccccece eeccccccccccccs $997,142 22 





MORTALITY EXPERIENCE FROM 1866 TO 1877. 


Probable Death Losses according to the American Experience Table of Mortality, 
the Standard of the Pennsylvania Insurance Department (511 lives)............ $1,517,908 00 


Actual Experience of the Company during the whole period (381 lives)............ 996,159 00 
Difference........ Cccccccccccvcccccccccsccccccccccccccce eecccccccccccccccecccess. $521,749 00 


A LOW RATE OF MORTALITY MAKES CHEAP INSURANCE, 


seta aT 





LAKY, ROBBER ‘, FIRE, ¢ OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust,and Sate- (FIRE) 
Deposit Co., 
OF PHILADELPULA, Insurance Company. 


IN THEIR 
New Marble Fire-proof Building, 
Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 


Thie C 


ducts tte bust: 


under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 
pectic. Sony 





Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
content Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. Buildings, {and 106 Breadway, Brooklyn. 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED......... $2,000,600 | Gross Assets, January, 1879..$3,327,771 74 


The Com, pens also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BUR- . 
OF VAULTS at prices varying from $15 to | Cash Capital........................ 
, | Net Surplue................c.cecceeee 


Reserve for Unearned Pree 


1,000,000 00 
1,038,422 27 
vaults provided for Safe Renters. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY R&CEIVED ON INTEREST. 
mooets COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 


1,060,384 21 





Reserve, representing other claims 
and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Yatted States Bonds os market value..g1, eee. 250 00" 
te and other Bonds and Stocks.......... 674 50 


The Compan: as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, and G ARDIANS and RECEIVE and EXECUTE 
Trusts of orecz és description, from the courts, corpor- 
ations, and ind! 








OFFICE OF THE © 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Slst of December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from lst January to 8lst December, 





eo Cc apecccecccgcccccccccccogecscceseces $4,000,800 47 
Premiums 6 - licies not marked off 1st ‘ 

GBUREY, IBIS. cc ccccccccceccccccccccccce 1,848,607 36 

Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,858,006 83 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Ri Fire disconnected 


a ks, 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1878, to 81st December, 1878 


Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... 
The” Company has the following Assets, 


United ‘States and State of New Y 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. a0, 086,758 00 
vo} secu | Stoe —< otherwise. 704,200 00 
al Estate and Claims due the Com 

| ras 619,084 50 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 1,529,250 74 
Padenddenedndesehicndasensesece "B81; 210 92 
Total Amount of Assets............. $18,820,463 16 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned pr of the y for the year ending 
8ist December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 



































TRUSTEES. 
J. HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES D DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIEs, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLI 
lewis CURTIS EXANDER V. BLAKE 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
AMES LO SHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE GEORGE W. a 
NW , ROBERT L. STUART, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
STURGIS FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
RDOLPH LEMOYNE, CHA LES D. LEVERICH, 
J LLIAM BRYCE 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELPS PETER V. KIN 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B.C ODbINGTUN, 
G. A. HAND, HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, RAV 
M H. WEBB, WILLIAM DEGROOT 


BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 

J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. iH. HL MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 


WILLIA 
CHARLES P. B 








ALL TRUST vo ana INVESTMENTS are —_ 
separate and apart from the assets of the C Cash on Pires aes aaectear carer tances: 100.708 08 
Asan additional security, ys: Company has a Spectai worth $881,317).............00++ 280,510 00 
Trust Capital of primarily responsible for | wo; “ oats (on Real ‘Estate, ‘worth 7 
their Trust Obligatt ions 5 aaa re Aon 608,750 00 
LIAB nacetrTeD POR as mata vgs weno | Bel i isis Now one NO 
Premiums due—un id and in course of , 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Presi collection....... aspaihen theta ree ot 149,984 4 
JOHN B. —," Vice-President a fn charge of the | Interest and Rents accrued... ............. 85,800 62 
nen 
ROBERT PA ATTERSON, 1 Treasurer and Secretary. GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
Btephen A. Caldwell, J. Gtllingham Fell, SS ee ee — 
Edward W. Clark, Henry Pratt McKean, CYRUS PECK, ad 
Alexander Henry, big Merrick, B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
r, ohn B. Gest, KIRBY, Secretary 
Henry C. “ater, Edward T. Steel, A. M6. . L.D. 
Themes Drake JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 





C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 





THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Office 921 Chestnut Street. Conn. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $6,682,504 01. ASSETS, 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. $3,423,783.16 
_ R theto-omeded MUTUAL. SURPLUS, 
re surplus returned to bers pate 
Policies a Pos tie ef wt ee = PARSONS 
Agents te wanted x "ha sly _— ie ia 
¥ to saeco 
1825. EPHENS, Vice-President. Vice-President” 
1879. R. E E.,bEnommm 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 


LA CAISSE 





Wile eee $400,000 00 
a oo i eee se | rmax Segteneie geeAnCt 
abdthehri Cnates 025 16 IVELY. 
lus....."" crea teen 670,212 88 LOUIS pg ie ln on 
$1,855,238 04 | CHA LD, ag, oF Re 





We oer ~  DEVEREUS, President. 
©. Caowat, eo. L. TuomPbon, Asa’t Sec. 











Franklin and Emporium 


FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
No. #37 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 





THIS COMPANY INSURES DWELLING - HOUSES, 
Household Furniture, Stores, Merchandise, and other 
property in New York, Brooklyn, and vicinity, upon 
the most favorable terms. 





STATEMENT, 


VERIFIED BY THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
New York, March 21st, 1879. 


CASH CAPITAL. ............00005- $200,000 00 
Reinsurance and other Liabilities..... 66,145 88 
Net Surplus...........00+0005 ccccccccoccs 130,830 48 
Cao Aseets..........ccccccccseeeeees $396,476 31 





GEORGE ALGER, President. 
HENRY B. MEAD, Vice-President. 
ROBERT M. G. DODGE, Secretary. 


Branch Offce, 198 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, 


HENRY A. SPAFARD, Manager. 





A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Lift Insurance Company 


OF BOSTON. 
STATEMENT 
for the Year ending Dec. 31st, 1877. 





i tixccccxtcnscvccacccccccccticess $2,862,282 00 
Total Disbursements for Death Claims, 

Endowments, Distributions of Surplus, 

Gi aaandsdaedesssdteccccnccsccndsacssccensce 437,100 26 
Total Cash Assets, as per Insurance Com 

SEG BONG i oo vs cicnccccccccnesscass 14,466,920 58 
Total Surplus, do. do. do, do,, 1,621,078 63 
New Policies Issued. ...............00..00005+ 1,871 
PPE GO On. oc cccccccecccscccccescccccsceccecoes 1,665 

The Directors’ Annual [eport, containing a det. ied 
statement, together with the results of the in «stl- 


gation of the Insurance Commissioner of Massa 
chusetts, can be obtained at the 
OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE, 
ENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
Jos, M. @IBBENS Seorstary 
W.G IcKOWN, Assistant Secretary 
W. 0. WRIGHT. 3 3... 


JOHN HOMANS, M. D., Medical Examtner. 





Established A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 


HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 ¢ PEs; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 "sonoynsta 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1 »700,000 LiAsiLfries 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


lums to 
ders; 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 
HENRY STOKES, FREsIvENT. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Vice-President, ctuary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 
H. B. STOKES, 
Assist't Seo'ss 





J. L. HALSEY, 
Secretary. 





The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as Iqn 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itself. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the com mp any are 
thus rendered unnecessary and the policyholder never 
has Ld —_ more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 
sural 

In this w he the dangers and defects of the old system 
are avoided and the protection of life insurance is 
offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as isa 
contract of ae naurance. 

Sen ae for Circulars, giving rates and full explana- 


tJ” GOOD AGENTS WANTED. _*? 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
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Vink eee 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY Ist, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred.............00 eee + - $6,121,856 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878...... Munna 396,289 26—$5,725,566 78 

Interest received and accrued............0.00 sececeees 2,264,560 48 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878..........+.+++. 315,805 835—$1,948,665 18—$7,674,281 91 





$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
TG IID 5s 10:60:0:0500905000)5009 0482265 Re aS PO uNEbASeC Cone n ENS 673,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances...0...0..cesscecssececcccceces eosese 231,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. . 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks............. 88,635 00 
Profit and loss account........ eT ee err ee ee TT TTT 8,568 98 — $5,913,679 59 
. - $36,213,457 61 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)........ceese. $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
NE COS TED 5 og. 0590 0k sssnckdsadonsensnnacaweespadenen 14,791,267 72 
PRE sox se xcownnpanenisdssiessegeseenswsawsiepekanbasnonasan 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security)..........cecssccsscccscccsvees 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000).......cesceeeeeeseeceeceee 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January lat, 1870.......0.ceccccecceccccscsccssossce 879,839 09 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 


tn Mabllifies)....cccccccccseccees 9000seescecseses Se0cceeececene 146,834 75 
Agente’ balances..........cccreccccseccccccsccscccccces eccecccce oe 88,086 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879........... eee 306,225 938 — $36,213,457 61 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 





Tork. 
Excess of market value of securities over Cost...........+0.0 occcce 623,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879....... senaebeneui eeabees $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879............... $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, @tc..............seseeeeeeeeceeees 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpald................eceeeeeeeeeee 19,601 07 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium..............ccsccesceccsecscces 82,369,333 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies Of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........c.ssesececceeeees 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per Cent.........ccccccccccccesccsccsecce Swsensesewssnesice 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cent, over $6,600,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,182,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478. 
Number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144. 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary lst, 1876, $2,490,656. 

Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per oent. Jan- 
uary lst, 1877, $2,026,816. 

Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144 

Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,048,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
wary ist, 1879, $2,811,436. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCK, M. D., 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 


DW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


H. B. CLAFLIN, 

LOOMIS L. WHITE, 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


BrO DELL, Supertatendent of Agencies, MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
=e Medical — 
MENT oddenes east sist t, | WILLIAM MH. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


GREAT PREMIUMS 


TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, 
and in this respect it has surpassed all other similar journals. 





ITS NEW PREMIUMS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


WORCESTER’S UNABRIDCED 


(juarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1,000 Illustrations, Given Away for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3.00 EACH---$9.00. 


Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if notin arrears, and two New Subscribers, and $9, 
can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, whether an o/d or a new Subscriber, can receive 
this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ subscription, 
in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber. 

‘“WORCESTER” is now regarded as the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 

Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and the 

majority of our most distinguished scholars, and is, besides, recognized as authority by the 

Departments of our National Government. It is also adopted by many of the Boards of 

Public Instruction. 


Rev. Joseph Cook’s New Books, 


ENTITLED 


Rev. JoserpH Cook’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘‘ Biology,’’ ‘‘ Transcendentalism,” 
‘‘ Orthodoxy,’’ ‘‘ Conscience,” ‘‘ Heredity,”’ and “Marriage,” embody, in a revised and corrected 
form, the author’s remarkable Monda Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome 
book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston. (Retail Price, $1.50°) A copy of any one 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in 
advance ; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 and receive THz INDEPENDENT for 
two years, and any two volumes, postpaid; or we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any 
one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 

Fe We can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from Octo- 
ber lith, 1877, to January Ist, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January Ist, 1879, for Fifty 
Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 


The Works of Charles Dickens. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs, Lee & Shepard, the well-known 
Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 
or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered THE INDEPENDENT for one 
year, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 
(also postage paid), from the following list; or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 
for THz INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 
volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advance. 


1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 
8. David wey een 520 pages. 


11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and 
American Notes. 506 pene. : 
12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expecta- 


4. Nicholas pe nn A 516 pages. tions. 514 pages. 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 18. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 576 pages. 


7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 14. Uncommercial Traveler and additional 
530 pages. Christmas Stories. 3856 pages. 
8. Little Dorritt. 504 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s 
9. Bleak House. 582 pages. History of England, Master Humphrey’s 
0. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times, 570 Clock, etc. 560 pages. 
pages. 


i TAKE YOUR CHOICE. -# 


Any one of the Magnificent (@~ Steel Engravings, .#) by the celebrated artist, 
Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent, postage paid, by mail 
to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT 
for one year in advance—$3.00. 
«€ LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, Farst ReAD- | ‘‘CHarLES SuMNER.”’ Fine Stee) Engraving. 
ING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION,” By Ritchie. 


ag — Oe ermer price’ at Db ~ ‘“‘Ex-President U. 8. Grant.’”” Fine Steel En- 


Stores, $20 each Engraving. graving. By Ritchie. 
“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED States.” Fine | «py Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel En- 








Large Steel Engraving. Size, 24x38}. By 

Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most graving. By Ritchie. 
rominent authors of the United States. | ‘‘Epwin M.Sranton.” Fine Steel Engraving. 
ormer price at the Print Stores $15 each. By Ritchie. 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAM AM LINCOLN” 
By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 


This really wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) 
will be sent by mail, age pet, at the regular price, $1.50 3 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY sUBSC IBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion, in advance. 


REMEMBER that any cue of the above Premiums (Worcester’s Dictionary eneuptes, which 
is given for $9.00, with three subscriptions) is given ewer, postage prepaid, to any person pay- 
ing $3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE Premium 
for ONE Year’s Subscription. z. 





Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. 


Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787, 





251 Broadway, Vee York. 


“ Biology,” ‘‘ Transcendentalism,” “ Orthodoxy,” “‘ Conscience,” ‘‘ Heredity,” and “Marriage.” - 


SSE SES Psa. 
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Houng and Old. 


POETRY FOR DOLLY. 


BY LIZZIE BURT. 


“ On! my dolly, Luty dolly, 
G’amma says, you know, ’tis folly 
To be writin’ valentines ; 

But, if you will never, never 
Tell a single person ever, 
*Haps somebody’ll get some lines.” 





And the winsome little maiden, 
With poetic fervor laden 

And the mother’s newest quills, 
Down the azure-tinted pages, 
Like the poets and the sages, 
Inky torrents swiftly spills. 


But a moment, then she lingers, 
While the blackened, blotted fingers 
Fold the precious billet-douz. 

Oh ! that wondrous, wordless writing ! 
Oh ! that tenderest love’s requiting ! 
Luty dolly, all for you! 


“ Here’s a valentine, all ready, 
Come for Luty. Hold it steady. 
You can read it, I am sure. 
Oh ! I did forget your broken 
Arm, you child. You should have spoken. 
It is more than I can ’dure. 


* Just to see you smiling, cheerful, 
When I know it’s paining fearful. 
Oh ! that naughty Nellie Lee ! 
Only think about her breaking 
Your poor arm. She needed shaking 
When she stayed that night to tea. 


‘* Now be quiet as a kitten, 
While I read you what is written 
By your bestest Valentine. 
’Cause, of course, you can’t be readin’ 
When your arm’s a-bleedin’, bleedin’. 
Please to ..sten, Luty mine: 


“<¢Luty, Luty, dolly Luty, 
Your the beautifulest beauty 
That did ever, ever grew; 
And you’re sweet as candy kisses, 
But you'll never know who this is 
That’s a-writin’ so to you.’ 


““Who you spose said that, you dolly ? 
Who you ’spose wrote all that folly? 
Guess you better hang your head, 
Just as if you knew ’twas silly 
Gettin’ valentines from Billy. 

But that naughty Nelly said, 


“Why, she said, oh, just as solemn ! 
That you had no spiner column— 
That was all the reason why 
You had such a fearful trouble 
With your neck a-folding double, 
Just as if you had to cry. 


‘“* And she said it really shocked her 
That I did not call the doctor, 
When you were so delicate. 
Still, she thought a piece of wire 
Would be all that you’d require 
Down your neck to keep you straight. 


“ And, before I even knew it, 
She was just. a-going to do it, 
With the wire and the shears ; 
But I screamed ‘Oh, murder ! murder !’ 
Then she said—you must have heard her, 
*Cause you cried a lot of tears : 


“OS )pose Pd touch your old rag baby, 
When you think Ill kill her, maybe? 
Oh! you needn’t be afraid. 

She’ll not die and go to Heaven, 
If she’s old as leventy-leven— 
Such a limber-necked old maid! 


“And I alus, alus hated 
Her, because she’s antikated, 
And she’s dirty and she’s black ; 
And, besides, she isn’t nuffin, 
Only rags and sawdust stuftin’, 
And you know it is a fac’ !’ 


“Oh ! she’s very, very, naughty, 
Nelly is, and proud and haughty, 
And I’m sure it is a sign 
That she is no lady truly, 

When she speaks so very cru’ly 
*Bout a person’s Valentine.” 





LEGENDS OF THE VIRGIN. 
BY MRS. D. HALL RICE. 


‘ Ham! thou that art highly favored. 
The Lord is with thee! Blessed art thou 
among women!” were the words of the 
Angel Gabriel to her whom God had chosen 
to become the Mother of his Son. No one 
can doubt the worth and goodness of the 
Virgin so honored by God; and the follow. 
ing traditions of her life and character, 
taken mostly from the writings of the Early 

ers, are here presented not as facts of 
“ccurate history, but rather as curious in- 








formation which has come down to us from 
the early ages of the Christian Church. 

Mary, a child given in answer to many 
prayers, was the only child of St. Joachim 
and St. Anne, people of great wealth and 
piety, living at Nazareth, though the home of 
St. Anne had been at Bethlehem before mar- 
riage. She was born on Saturday, the 8th 
of September, A. U. C. 784, according to 
the generally accepted opinion. From her 
infancy her parents dedicated her to the 
service of God, and at the age of three years 
they publicly presented her to him in the 
Temple. She is represented as ascending 
the fifteen steps of the Temple alone and 
without once looking back upon her parents; 
thus signifying the willingness with which 
she accepted their consecration and made 
the Temple her home. 

Zacharias, the husband of Elizabeth, is 
supposed to have had the care of his youth- 
ful relative, whom angels miraculously sup- 
plied with the finest fruits of fhe Holy 
Land at all seasons of the year. Her educa- 
tion was the best that the times and Jewish 
customs permitted. 

Concerning her habits and mode of life, 
we are told that she rose at the dawn of 
day and spent its first hours in prayer. Her 
ordinary garments were a robe of celestial 
blue, a white tunic, confined at the waist 
by a cincture with flowing ends, a long veil 
gracefully arranged, and a species of shoe 
corresponding to her robe. After the morn- 
ing sacrifice was ended, the ordinary em- 
ployments of the day were assumed. She 
excelled in the fabrication of articles from 
the loom, in embroidery, and in working in 
wool, in byssus, and in gold. 

St. Epiphanius, a writer of the fourth 
century, thus describes her person: ‘‘ She 
was not tall of stature, though somewhat 
above the middle size. Her color, slightly 
gilded by the sun of her country, had the 
rich tint of ripe ears of wheat. Her hair 
was light; her eyes were bright, the pupil 
being rather of an olive color; her eyebrows 
were perfectly arched and of the deepest 
black; her nose, remarkably - perfect, was 
aquiline; her lips were rosy; the shape of 
her face was a fine oval; and her hands and 
fingers were long.” She was affable and 
kind, speaking little and always to the pur- 
pose, and her voice was mild and penetrat- 
ing. 
yo she had been in the Temple nine 
years, according to Pére Croiset, her father, 
Joachim the Just, died, followed four 
months later by her mother, St. Anne. 

Directly after the death of her mother 
Mary took upon herself certain vows of 
celibacy, with the intention of remaining 
always in the Temple. At the age of thir- 
teen years and a half, however, it was re- 
vealed to her in a vision that she should 
enter the marriage state, though with 
great modesty she long refused to accept 
any of the proposals made for her hand. 

Regardless of her remonstrances, her 
guardians convoked a meeting of her near- 
est relatives and proceeded to the choice of 
a husband for her. St. Jerome says that 
many of wealth and rank and distinction in 
Judea aspired to the honor of a marriage 
with her, among them being the son of the 
high priest. 

A meeting of her suitors, all being 
widowers strangely enough, was then held 
in the presence of the high priest, who, in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit, placed a dry rod 
in the hands of each, when a dazzlingly 
white dove came out of Joseph’s rod, set- 
tled for a moment on his head, and then 
flew up to Heaven. After engaging in 
prayer, these candidates all deposited their 
rods in the Temple for the night; and the 
next morning the rod of Joseph was found 
to be green and blossoming. Accepting 
this token as a sign from Heaven, the guard- 
jans espoused her to Joseph, who was her 
cousin in the third degree and whose for- 
tune had been swallowed up in the civil 
wars of Judea, leaving him only his arms 
and his trade. 

There are very conflicting traditions in 
regard to Joseph. His age at marriage has 
been stated as eighty, fifty, and thirty-three 
years. One writer says he had four sons 
and two daughters; another gives the name 
of his first wife as Salome; while others 
assert that he was childless, and stil others 
that he was unmarried. 

Mary’s guardians then announced their 
decision to her, and, encouraged by a divine 





revelation, she no longer hesitated. Joseph, 
before witnesses, presented her with a piece 
of money, saying: ‘If thou consentest to 
become my wife, accept this pledge.” Mary 
accepted it, thus binding herself solemnly, 
so that thenceforward nothing but a formal 
divorce could restore her to freedom. A 
contract was then signed by each, and a 
short benediction terminated this ceremony, 
which preceded her marriage by several 
months; this last service being celebrated 
with great splendor in Jerusalem, on the 
22d of January, being a bright winter's day. 

Her wedding robe was carefully preserved 
in Palestine, and thence conveyed to Con- 
stantinople, in the year 461. It was exceed- 
ingly valuable both in ornament and design. 
The ground was of a buff color, with blue, 
white, violet, and gold flowers upon it. 
She wore ear-rings and bracelets of gold, 
which Joseph had presented her a few days 
before the ceremony; a wreath of myrtle 
was placed upon her hair, and her bridal 
veil covered her from head to foot and 
floated around her like a cloud. 

The customary Jewish marriage  cere- 
mony, with its songs, dances, and proces- 
sions, took place, followed by a week of 
feasting; after which Joseph and Mary 
went to Nazareth, where they lived in the 
house lately occupied by her mother, St. 
Anne, Joseph’s workshop being close at 
hand. 

Arrived at her humble home, she at once 
laid aside all the adornments of elegant life 
and assumed the arduous cares of the mis- 
tress of a poor household. Their mode of 
life was very simple and their diet frugal. 

Passing by the record of events given in 
the Gospels, we merely note that a Friday 
eve, March 25th, was the date of the An- 
nunciation, and another Friday, December 
25th, was the date of the birth of the 
Saviour. As the infant lay in the manger, 
an ox came up from the field, and, joining 
the ass on which the mother had ridden to 
Bethlehem, with their united breath they 
warmed the child. And thus was fulfilled the 
prophecy of Isaiah: ‘‘ The ox knoweth his 
owner and the ass his master’s crib; but 
Israel doth not know, my people doth not 
consider.” These animals are said to have 
voluntarily accompanied the family in their 
flight into Egypt, which took place about 
the middle of February. Many miraculous 
adventures are recorded of the fugitives, of 
which two are particularly interesting. 

In one stage of the journey they passed a 
field where a man was sowing corn, and, 
wishing to keep the truth on her side, Mary 
directed the man to answer Herod’s officers, 
if any came that way, that ‘‘such people 
passed that way as that field of corn was 
being sowed.” The next morning the corn 
was found grown and ripened for the har- 
vest; and the officers, appearing and having 
been answered as instructed, turned back 
from the pursuit disheartened. 

One night, passing by a mountainous re- 
gion, two brigands threatened them; but, 
on surveying the fugitives, one of them of- 
fered to the other a ransom if he would let 
them pass unmolested. This ransom was 
accepted, and then the friendly bandit of- 
fered them shelter for the night in his rock- 
built fortress, hard by; which was accepted 
with a confidence which proved not to have 
been misplaced. As an embellishment to 
this legend, it is told that these two brigands 
were the thieves who afterward suffered on 
Calvary, each of them maintaining his true 
character to the last. 

When the child had come to be one year 
of age, Mary thought it time to teach him 
to walk. Following the directions which 
the child himself gave, she wove him a lit- 
tle seamless tunic of undyed wool and a 
half tunic of linen for an undergarment 
and put sandals upon his feet. This tunic 
grew with his growth and was not removed 
till his death, when the soldiers cast lots for 
it. 

At the age of thirty-three years Mary 
assumed the care of Joseph, who was in 
feeble health and who endured eight years of 
severe suffering before his release. Matthew 
records that at the time of the crucifixion 
many bodies of the saints which slept arose, 
and it is believed that Joseph was among 
this number; and that he sought Mary and 
conversed with her, before returning to 
Heaven. 

Mary und the Apostle Peter are said to 
have been baptized by Christ, and the other 
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apostles by Peter; though some affirm: that 
Peter also baptized Mary, after which: time 
she left her home and followed her Son in 
his journeys. She was present at the: cruci- 
fixion, and to her Christ first appeared after 
his resurrection; and at his ascension, when 
the disciples cast down their eyes, dazzled 
by the glorious vision, she looked stead- 
fastly into Heaven, and saw her Divine Son 
take his place in majesty at the right hand 
of God. 

She remained in Jerusalem until the ter- 
rible persecution which broke out in the 
year 44, when she went with John to Ephe- 
sus. There is little record preserved of her 
life while there. Mary considered at last 
that her earthly mission was ended, and an 
angel was sent to apprize her of the day and 
hour of her death. After this she longed to 
return to Palestine; and thither Joha accom- 
panied her, taking her to his home on Mt. 
Zion. Notice was duly sent to James, whose 
home was in Jerusalem, that Mary had re- 
turned to die there; and John went back to 
Ephesus, 

As she was one day weeping for the long- 
ing she felt to behold her Son, a glorious 
angel appeared before her and saluted her, 
giving her a palm-branch gathered in Para- 
dise, whose leaves shed light from every 
leaf and sparkled like stars. The angel an- 
nounced to her thet in three days she should 
enter Heaven, and directed that the palm- 
branch should be borne before her bier in 
the day of her burial. 

Then Mary lighted lamps, prepared her 
couch, and waited forthe hour to come. At 
the same instant John at Ephesus and Peter 
at Antioch and the other apostles were each 
caught up into the air by a miraculous power, 
and found themselves suddenly deposited 
before the door of her habitation in Jerusa- 
lem. When Mary saw them thus gathered 
about her, she thanked God, and, giving the 
palm-branch into the charge of John, she 
lay down and composed herself for death. 
This event took place on the night succeed- 
ing the 15th of August, in the year 48, she 
being at that time sixty-eight years of age. 

St. Jerome says that all the Host of 
Heaven came to meet the Mother of God at 
the moment of her death, singing hymns 
and canticles, which were heard by all. 
Then Jesus himself, being present, said: 
‘‘Arise, my beloved, mine elect. Come with 
me from Lebanon, mine espoused! Receive 
the crown that is destined for thee!” Mary 
answering, said: ‘‘ My heart is ready; for it 
was written of me that I should do Thy 
will.” 

Then her soul left her body, and, being 
received into the arms of her Son, together 
they ascended to Heaven, the apostles cry- 
ing after her: ‘‘Oh, most prudent Virgin! 
Remember us when thou comest to glory!” 
While the angels sang: ‘‘ Who is this that 
cometh up from the wilderness, leaning 
upon her Beloved? She is fairer than all 
the daughters of Jerusalem!” 

A great light hovered about her body as 
they bore her on a bier to the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, preceded by John, carrying the 
branch of celestial palm, while Peter sang 
the 114th psalm, in evitu Israel de Egypto, 
and angels blended their songs with his. 
The Jews, headed by the high priest, hear- 
ing these sounds, came together, and, seized 
with fury, would have overturned the bier, 
bad not the arms of the high priest become 
suddenly withered and powerless. Terri- 
fied, he prayed Peter for help, and was re- 
stored, Peter crying: ‘‘ Have faith in Jesus 
Christ and his Mother, and thou shalt be 
healed.” 

The disciples remained for three days at 
the tomb, relieving each other in watching, 
and mingling their songs with those of the 
angels, who were constantly heard making 
celestial harmony. 

The third day after burial Jesus asked the 
angels what honor he should confer on her 
who had been his earthly mother; and they 
replied that he should not let her body see 
corruption, ‘‘but place her beside thee on 
thy throne in Heaven.” The Archangel 
Michael then brought her soul to the Lord, 
and, after a divine command, it rejoined her 
body, which arose glorious from the tomb 
and ascended to Heaven, while angels sang: 
“« Who is she that riseth as the morning, fair 
as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible 
as an army with banners?” 

St. Thomas, arriving too late from a dis- 
tant country to be present at her death, in- 
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sisted on opening the door of her sepulcher. 
But he found within only fresh flowers. 
Looking upward, he beheld her rising bod- 
ily through the air; and, as if to confirm his 
faith, she let fall to him her girdle, which is 
still preserved in the cathedral at Prado. 
‘‘After her death Heaven took all and 
glorified all”; and, in confirmation of the 
assumption, Godescard remarks that no city 
or church ever boasted of possessing her 
mortal remains or any portion of her sacred 
ody. 
aeons ee. Te 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tue INDEPENDENT, New York.) 


HIDDEN CHARACTERS OF FICTION FROM COHIL- 
DREN’S BOOKS. 

1. Ir is curious to see bow a lad, dining with 
his parents’ guests, upon some rare occasion, 
listens with all his ears to catch their bright 
sayings, while apparently bent only upon eating 
the things set before him. 

2. Expecting a noted personage to tea, I 
found, upon my last visit to the kitchen, that 
my young daughter cook, Ella, on going out to 
speak to a friend, had left too glowing a fire, 
and so the biscuit that [ had prepared with so 
much pains were almost burnt to acinder. Ella 
is generally so careful that [ was obliged to 
overlook, with as sweet a smile as possible, this 
fatal mistake. 

3. I saw the other day a Thost peculiar look- 
ing man, with a hump, typical of that wicked 
old unéle in the play who murdered his royal 
nephews. I could not help thinking that this 
wretched-looking creature might, when ina 
staie of dump, tyrannize, like that other rascal, 
over al] the young people about him. (Two 
titles in this.) Moruer D. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 





My first is in glances, but not in see; 

My second’s in running, but not in flee; 

My third is in mostly, but not in all; 

My fourth is in tumble, but not in fall; 

My fifth is in wrinkled, but not in frown 3 

My sixth is in yellow, but not in brown ; 

My seventh’s in brilliant, but not in clear ; 

My eighth isin somewhere, but not in here ; 

My ninth is in Turkey, but not in Greece; 

My tenth fs in battle, but not in peace ; 

My eleventh’s in shoulder, but not in arm; 

My twelfth is in hurtful, but not in harin ; 

My thirteenth’s in trespass, but notin wrong ; 

My whole is made famous in ‘‘ Mother Goore” 

song. PoLLy H 

AN UNHAPPY COMMUNITY, 


“A” is a tree. “S" is a squirrel on the 
tree. “B” isa boy with a gun trying to get a 
shot at the squirrel. As the boy walks around 
the tree in the eircle ‘‘C,’’ the squirrel keeps 
opposite him during the whole time the boy is 
making the circuit. 

The question asked is: ‘‘ Does the boy walk 
around the tree and all on it? Yes is an- 
swered. But does he walk around the 
squirrel ? M. 

That is the question agitating our commun- 
ity ? R. A. M. 

LINEAL MEASURE. 
8 barley corns make a very little malt. 
1 nail makes its way,if well ham 
mered. 
1 strip of wood makes 1 perch. 


3 perches make 1 bird happy. 

3 feet make a natural phenom- 
enon. 

2 fur-longs make 1 victorine. 

1M. A. makes 1 degree. 


APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT. 
3 scruples make no difference. 


16 drams make | intoxicated. 
2 ounces make 1 runaway. 
1 pound makes farmers more careful 


of their cattle. 


[Px 
KHOMBOID. 

Across: 1. A city that contains a wonderful 
tower. 2. A weed that grows among corn. 3. 
To encounter. 4. A bitter plant. 

Down: 1. A consonant. 2. A pronoun. 3. 
A boy’s nickname 4. The surface included 
within any given limits. 5. A kindof fish. 6, 
A preposition. 7. A vowel. L.8 L. 


A RIDDLE (FOR THE LITTLE ONES). 
My name is Tom and I have toes, 
Although I never had a nose. 
They slice me through and eat me up, 
And put me in a bright tin cup. 
ANTOINETTE P, M. 8. 
ENIGMATICAL AUTHORS. 
1, Important features of a farm. 
2. A gay young man and a French elevation. 
8. Ashrub or tree, 
4. An exclamation and a gogg condition. 
5. The waves on a beach a8 (their motion. 
6. Not a little shaver, but a bigshaver. 
MoruHer D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES @ LAST WEEK. 

Easy Prerix Puzz_e.—The prefix pre—1. 
Prelate. 2. Pretext. 3. Prevail. 4. Presage. 
5. Predesign. 6. Preconcert. 7%. Preposition. 
& Prescribe. 9. Preside. 10, Prepare. 


Broken SentTences.—1. Air—ere. 2. Know 
—no. 8. Hour—our. 4. Sew—sow. 5. Reck 
—wreck. 6. Pour—pore. 

Cross-woRD Ewniema.—The Elevated Rail- 
way. 

BeweaveD Ruyme.—Trout—rout—out. 


HALF-WORD SQUARES. 


a u. 
8 M 
80 MA 
80U MAN 
SOUR MANG 
MANGE 
MANGER 

WORD SQUARES, 

I. Il. 
ESO xX. QUOD. 
SBARY. UNTO. 
ORT S. OILS. 
x78 T. DOS 8. 





Puysictans recommend Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup when 
all other medicines fall, as a certain cure for Bron- 


chitis, Sore Throat, and Coughs or Colds of long stand 
ing. For Sale by all Druggists. 








AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 


Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & 00., 76 & 77 Spring St. WN. %. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
AYVCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 


BRICeAsBRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 
593 Broadway. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREE, TN. Y. 























1 t ate : i" for Infant, Adult, Full, Site, 
4 etc. Also Artificial Sea Bath. 

Thousands in = ercer Price reduced. Send for Cir 

culurs, J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


‘The Bliss Automatic 
Dress Plaiter 


is the Best and Cheapest. 


I haveone of your — and like 
| pe ry much.—Mary J. Root, Green 




















‘One of your Agents called this Pp. 
mM. with Platter. [bought one at sight. 
-—-Miss ©. A. Langle, Medfleld, Mass. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, for $1. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Address 
BLISs BROS.,, Pittsfield, Mass 


cox & ‘SONS, voxvox. 


18 Bible House, Astor dai N. Y. 


CHURCH AND pope ART FURNITURE, 
META ORK AND STAINED GLASS. 
DECORATIONS, Yor CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
NU DWELLINGS, 
List of Catal oouns on application. 


HEALTH, COMFORT, AND ECONOMY 


4RE PROMOTED BY THE USE OF 


BARSTOW’S 


WROUGHT-IRON 


FURNACE. 


sovanson TOA 
STEAM HEATER, 

















AT ONE-THIRD THE Cost. 


Estiinates for heating Pub 
lic or Private Buildings in 
any part of the country 
furnished on application. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


Providence, R. I. ; ion Street, Boston ; 
230 Water Street. 8 Any York ; 
Manufacturers of Furnaces, Ranges. Stoves, 
adapted to all uses. The, most niost popular goo soude = 
oid, ad for quality and wwiedged 
“pee for more than thirty years. 
Send for Illustrated Oiroular. 


. 








A NEW AND DESIRABLE 


PICKLE-CASTER. 











SUPE <RIOR 


SILVER PLATED WARE, 


Spoons and Forks of the 
best Guaility made. 
ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miler & Co, 


SALESROOM, 36 EAST lith STREET, 


Union Square, New York, 


Factory and Office, Wallingford, Conn. 





THE 
GYROCHROME, or 
PRISMATIC TOP, 
@ new mecnanical toy, 
which pleases the artistic 
eyeas wellas thatofchitd- 
hood. Will spin from 10 to 
20 minutes, according to 
the force used in sti uting 
Bit. Nolimitto the num- 
ber of its color changes, 
In fact, it is impossible to 
produce the same combt- 

= nation of colors twice. It 
16 Maus Cucacay Ol tnetal, and camnot be broken, while 
its countless changes make it always a new toy and a 
source of infinite amusement. Price, 25c. By mall, 85c, 
Liberal discount to the trade, Send 8c. stamp for cir 
cular. AMERICAN ManurFacturino Co., 120 Exchange 
Place, Philadelphia. Please mention this paper. 


RACK) its wo. RKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
BRA NES, 25 cents each. 
BRACKET SAWS, a O cents per dosen. 
All free by math. ‘Send stamp for new Design Circu- 
lar and i List. Sorrento Weods for Scroll Sawing. 
EORGE M. WAY & CO., Hartford, Conn. 














Larger Sizes for larger Work, 


OAK DZ nul Label Press, 63. 




















ENTERPRISE SLUSESY 

RINTING de KLCSE 

Illustrated Catalorue of Presses, e, Cares, ete 
Dstainns, J, COOK & CO, Mies, Weck Meriden, “enn 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


VASELINE. 


Grand Medal at the Philadelphia Exposition, 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most valuable family remedy known for the 
treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin diseases, 
rheumatism, ehilblatns, catarrh, hemorrhoids, ete. 
Also for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup, and diph- 
theria etc. 
sed and approved by the leading physicians of Eu- 
>and Americn. 
nyeand a articles made from oe Vaseline—such as 
ce, and tollet soaps— 


pomade, cold cream, camphor 
are superior to any similar ones. 
TRY THEM, 
and 50 cent sizes of i re our goods, 
- SOLD BY 4 4 DROGG ISTS, 
















4 SEIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, 


Magical Beautifier, 


elicits aclear, transparent complexion, free from Tan, 
Freckles, or Moth Patches, and for this reason, as well 
as for the innocence and purity of its ingredients, has 
long maintained a prominent place in public estima- 
tion and in ladies’ boudours. We have thousands of 
testimonials to this effect from distinguished artists 
and celebrated belles. Every woman should be beauti- 
ful, just as every man should be dutiful. To insure this, 
the “human face divine” must be free from all spot 
or blemish. Nothing will do this so well and so harm- 
less as Gouraud’s Cream. Also Poudre Subtile removes 
instantly superfluous hair, without injury to the skin. 


Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprietor, 


48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by all Druggists and I'ancy Goods Dealers. 





The Leading Vegetable Cathartic Pill. 


MOTT'S LIVER PILLS. 


Disorder of the liver is productive of infinite bodil 
mischief. In consequence of tts de rangement, the = 
is directed from its proves channel into the b HH 
stomuch becomes disordered and the By ~yt baat 


ahorl er- blade, nausea, low spirits, wes 

tongue, and an impure breat ave produced, But 
every one of these harassing symptons, as well as 
their cause, are speedily and surely remedied by using 


Dr. Mott’s Liver Pills. 


They rectify torptdity of the liver. 

They give tone to the stomach, 

They act, without griping, my, wpOm the bowels. 

They remove bile from the 

They purty, regulate, and invigorate the body. 
Persons of a bilious, irregular habit of body should 

always keep this 


Invaluable Household Cathartic 


and Stomachic by them, as it is a certain antidote to 
derangement of the 


Stomach, Liver, and Bowels, 


is as safe as it 1s effective, and in every respect nl 
able to blue pill, calomel, or any form of t fat anger- 
ous drug, mereury, or other mineral remedies. 


The public. THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 
and the press i Lorne aimpic testimony to the ster- 
ling qualities of 


MOTT’S LIVER PILLS. 


Letters continually reach us of a purport kindred to 
the folowing condensed extracts: 


“Mr. John Heveer | writes that, after having been 

trobled with torpidity of the bowels for siz or seven 
ears, he has acquired a perfectly regular habit of 

Boay by the use of these pills. 


“Mr. James Cobb, of Indianapolis, states that his 
daughter, who had been troubled with Liver Com- 
fet for which his physician taille to give any re- 
Jef, had, although her constitution was much 

y the use of mercury, entirely recovered her health 
by using Dr. Mott’s Liver Pills.’” 


TRAVELERS 


to foreign countries, especially the Tropics, where dis- 
orders of the Liver and Bowels are very prevalent, are 

par’ ticularly recommended to provide papery) with 

this admirable speciiic, und use it on the firs 

ance of sickness, as the complaints to while t is 

adupted are of aciass which it is dangerous to triste 

with. For sale by all Druggists. 


PRICE, 26 CENTS PER BOX. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


8S College Place, New York. 








2 he America Press Co., 
¥ 35 Murray &t., New York, 
uianutuctre variety ofhandyself-tokitg 
and rotary presses, ranging in 
7 phieefrom toot gine ing 
Centennial, Young 
America, Cottage, Light- 
ning, and other cele brated printing 
machines. Our new rotary press, the 
United States Jobber, tor 
cheapness and excellence is unsivell- 
ed. Other presses taken in exchange 
\ Lowest prices for SAN and Lf n:: 
M\.. material. Circulars free. pci- 


2 a Lend men Book ua eeceres it ets 
Sega 23 re A snmple pack ot plain and 






u.S. Jobber 
Frice, $2. 





IMPLICITY 9 CQUPERIORITY Ff 
= S heart 


Linprovements September, 1878! 


Having regard for the demand of this 
—_— age, we now offer to the World 


NEW ICT 


WITH SKVEBAL 


Important {mprovemonts. 
Notwithstanding tho VICTOR has Jong been 


the pecr of any machine in tho market—a fact 
supported by a host of voluntecr witnesses—we 


now confidently claim for it great: « 
simplicity, a wonderful reduction « 
friction, and altozether a Rare Co» - 
bination cf Desirable Qualities. For s.: 
by Merchants ond others. 


pArSend for Miustrated Circular and Prices. Liberal Terms to tho Trade. “EX 
Don’t buy until you have seen the lightest running machine i in 
the World,—the Ever Reliable “VICTOR. 
VICTOR SCWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., and Nos, 199 and 201 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 
COMPETENT 'TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED. 
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Farm and Garilen, 


The Agricultural Fditor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
apectally interested, 


ROSE CULTURE FOR WINTER 
BLOOMING. 


Tue following essay by Wm. Bennett, of 
Flatbush, L. I., read at a meeting of the New 
York Horticultural Society, was awarded the 
premium offered by Peter Henderson for the 
best essay on ‘* Rose Culture for Winter Bloom- 
ing’’: 

Propagation of the Rose.—This is done by 
means of cuttings and budding. When you 
are striking cuttings to plant out in a house or 
to grow onin pots, you should always select 
your cuttings from the best and strongest wood 
that you can get; for as sure as you make a 
bad cutting a bad plant is the result. Strike as 
early in the season as possible. After the cut- 
tings are once rooted, never let them suffer for 
want of pot-room or water. No matter whether 
they are to be grown on in pots or planted out 
in the border, they should never be allowed to 
become stunted. 

Preparation of the Border.—The border should 
consist of a good tenacious loam. If old sod, 
80 much the better. No manure whatever 
should be intermixed with the soil. The border 
should be thoroughly drained, by means of 
brick rubble, broken stones, or rough ma- 
terial of any kind, to the depth of eight or ten 
inches. Cover the drainage with sod, grassy 
side down. The soil should be at least twelve 
or fifteen inches deep. The border should be, 
when finished, from twenty to twenty-four 
{nches above the level of the floor. I have 
never seen good roses where the border was 
made below the level of the floor. 

Selection of Plants—Take young, vigorous 
plants, that are rooted in December or January. 
Never in any case plant old plants, if young 
can be obtained. 

Kinds to Plant.—Pon Silene, Saffrano, Sprunt, 
Cornelia Cook, La Sylphide, Douglass, Niphetos, 
Madame Falcot, Pearl des Jardins, and Mare- 
chal Neil. 

Time of Planting.—If house and all things are 
ready for operations, I would plant on the first 
of March. For treatment of young plants after 
planting, say the plants are all set out in the 
bed from eighteen to twenty inches apart, I 
first of all top-dress the whole surface of the 
bed to the depth of two inches with good stable 
manure, about half rotten. From this time I 
syringe the young plants twice every day, pro- 
vided the day is clear. Water sparingly at the 
roots until the young plants are well estab- 
lished in the new soi], and as the heat of the 
season advances give water freely. A good, 
thorough soaking once a week. None of your 
homeopathic doses. If the above directions 
are closely followed, by the first of September 
you will have a house full of fine young roses, 
from two to three feet high. 

Watering and Syringing.—If there is one thing 
the rose delights in more than another, it is 
plenty of water; and especially when it is grow- 
ing freely frequent waterings of manure-water. 
When the crop is coming in, give less water 
than at any other time, for the reason that it 
improves the color of the buds. Drying at the 
roots in summer time is practiced by a great 
Many growers. My experience teaches that 
this is radically wrong and absurd in the ex- 
treme. lsyringe freely once or twice a day, 
according to the brightness of the weather, ex- 
cept when the cropisin. Then I withhold the 
moisture to a considerable extent, as I am con- 
vinced too much moisture at this period causes 
the buds to come pale and washy lookine. 

Pruning the Rose.—This in most cases is bad- 
ly done. In fact, you might say it is not done 
at all and about as little understood, The first 
season the young plants will require little if 
any pruning, further than cutting out the small, 
useless sprays. By the end of the second 
season the plants will be large and strong, pro- 
vided all has gone on right. A judicious prun- 
ing will be necessary. In pruning, it requires a 
practiced eye to discriminate readily which 
shoots to take out and which to leave. In do- 
ing this, keep an eye to taking out all the weak 
and useless wood. Then shorten back the 
good, strong wood; but be careful not to de- 
prive the bushes of all their foliage, for as sure 
as this isdone a weak and puny growth will 
be the result, with buds as miserable as the 
foliage. At one time I used to deprive my 
plants of all their foliage by severe pruning. 
Experience, however, has taught me that this 
{s a wrong practice. For the past three seasons 
my rose-houses, after pruning and tying down, 
have been as green as in the depth of winter. 

The result has been a fine break of vigorous 
ved’ growth and buds as fine as could be de- 








Temperature.—The temperature should never 
Tange higher than from 50 to 55 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, by night. In day time from 75 to 


85 or 90 degrees, with sun heat, with 
plenty of 
air, does no harm. 1 











Ventilation.—This should be done with great 
care, keeping a sharp eye to the sudden changes 
that take place outside, so as not to let your 
plants receive any sudden check. But give air 
at all convenient opportunities. On some days 
in the winter season, when there is a strong 
wind blowing, it is almost impossible to give 
air. In preference to admitting the cold air, 
take the hose and give them a good syringing. 

Treatment of Marechal Neil.—1 would pursue 
the same general treatment as laid down for 
the other kinds as to border, manure, water, 
ventilation, ete. In pruning, however, you 
should aim to get plenty of fine young shoots 
to lay in; cutting out all old, scrubby wood 
each year, and laying in new shoots. The 
wood of the Neil requires to be thoroughly 
ripened before starting. Be sparing of fire-heat 
till they are fairly under way. 

Treatment of Jacqueminot.—The best method 
of treating Jacqueminot is to plant them out 
of doors, in a bed of the size you intend to 
cover with glass. Let them grow for at least 
one year in the open ground before building 
your house over them. The house should be 
built with sash, so that you may strip it at 
pleasure, leaving the plants exposed to the 
open air till the time for starting. In starting 
the Jacqueminot house, be cautious not to give 
too much fire-heat. Commence with a night 
temperature of 45 degrees of Fahrenheit for 
the first two or three weeks, then increasing to 
fifty degrees as the young growth advances, 
giving plenty of air at all convenient oppor- 
tunities. 

Cultivating Roses in Pots for Winter Blooming.— 
To do this successfully, it needs extraordinary 
care and labor in comparison with roses planted 
outin the open border. To have fine plants 
for blooming in the winter, you must strike 
your cuttings as early in the season as possible. 
From the time the cutting fs rooted until it has 
filled an eleven or twelve-inch pot with roots 
it should never be allowed to become pot- 
bound or stunted. Shift on all through 
the summer months, doing this as often 
as the young roots show through the soil, until 
your twelve-inch pot is well filled with roots, 
which will be by the middle of September. If 
all has gone on right, less water should now be 
given, so that the wood may have a chance to 
ripen, taking care not to let the plants suffer 
for the want of water, About the first of Octo- 
ber they should be removed to the greenhouse, 
giving them plenty of air at all times, until the 
nights become cold and chilly. Then the house 
should be closed. 

Failures and their Causes.--1 question if there 
is any one who has grown rosebuds for the mar- 
ket who has not had failures, as well as sue- 
cess. From my own experience and from 
what has come under my personal observa- 
tions, [ here note what I consider the causes of 
so many failures, Over-manured borders, 
badly drained, produce an unnatural pithy 
growth, which never becomes ripened. Sucha 
border in less than two years will become,a pu- 
trified mass of matter, in which no rosebush 
can possibly flourish. Drying the border in 
summer time should never be practiced. More 
failures, probably, result from this than any 
other cause. Jn the first place, you get no 
growth of wood to succeed that which you 
have forced the life out of the previous season; 
for in the fall, when you start your houses, 
your rose-bushes have not a root or leaf to 
make one. They have all dried up, for the want 
of water. The border and roots are full of 
fungus. Then you commence to swelter them 
by « high night’s temperature and drench them 
with lots of water; and you then wonder what 
isthe matter with your roses. You might as 
well expect a man to live forever with con- 
sumption as for a rosebush to live and flourish 
under such conditions. 





HOW TO SELECT GOOD STOCKS 


Ir is generally thought that hives well filled 
with bees and containing honey enough to hold 
out till the working season are, at this time of 
the year, always good ones; hence, itis a very 
common practice, in purchasing bees in the 
spring of the year, to observe some pleasant 
day from which hives the most bees fly, and then, 
after comparing the weight of all, selecting the 
heaviest among these as the best. Stocks in 
good condition have, of course, plenty of bees 
and honey; but the presence of these conditions 
cannot be taken as positive proofthat a colony 
of bees is in first-class order. A closer exam- 
ina‘ion should be made. 

If the bees are already in movable-comb 
hives, the interior of the hive can be inspected. 
With the face protected by means of a bee-veil, 
blow the smoke from burning rotten wood in at 
the top, and lift out the combs one by one. 
This can easily be done if the latter are prop- 
erly built within the frames; hence, straight 
combs may be regarded as one of the important 
points in favor ofa colony. I would select col- 
onies having bright, clean combs, not more than 
two or three yearsold. Observe the amount of 
brood in the cells. No definite rule can be given 
as regards the quantity which should be pres- 














ent, for this will vary with the character of the 
season ; yet it will be safe to say that, with a 
good queen in a hive well provided with bees 
and honey, there will be some sealed brood as 
early as March 15th. The presence of a good 
quantity of worker-brood in various stages may 
be taken as evidence that the queen is doing 
good work ; yet, since a queen advanced in years 
may fail suddenly—very likely when most 
needed, that is, at the hight of the laying sea- 
son—it is well to look to the age of this indi- 
vidual, so important in the economy of the hive. 
Under all ordinary circumstances the old queen 
goes out with the first swarm which issues from 
the hive; hence, young queens may be looked 
for in all colonies that have thrown out natural 
swarms, and in all after swarms—that is, in all 
swarms that issue after the first one. The first 
swarm will only have a young queen in case the 
bees, finding that their old queen is failing, 
rear a young one to replace her. Some prac- 
tice will enable one to judge of the age of a 
queen; not, however, by an examination of her 
teeth nor the rings of her horns, but by her ap- 
pearance and her movements, and especially by 
her wings. An old queen moves about less 
rapidly—one might say, with greater majesty— 
than a young queen. The fuzz or fine hairy cov- 
ering common to young becs wears off with age ; 
hence, the bodies of old queens present a shining 
appearance—black or deep reddish-black in the 
case of common German bees, and with Italians 
a color varying from yellow to a dark red or 
leather shade. The edges of the wings of young 
queens are entire, while those of old queens are 
notched or frayed. Even if black queens are 
to be replaced during the season by Italians, it 
is policy to select, if possible, only such stocks 
as have vigorous young queens, 8o as to leave 
no chance for a decrease in numbers through 
the failure of old queeng before Italianizing 
takes place. 

In selecting bees of the common or German 
race, I would avoid those whose bodies are 
small and very dark. These pecullarities prob- 
ably result from continued in-and-in-breeding 
of bees of poor strains (for there is a difference 
among individual bees, as well as among horses, 
cattle, sheep, ete.). The larger and lighter col- 
ored workers will be found most peaceable and 
prolific. The Italians, if pure, should be lighter 
colored in every portion of the body than the 
common bees; that is, their general color should 
bea yellowing brown. Beneath the wings there 
should be crossing the abdomen three distinct 
bands of a yellow or reddish color, even reach- 
ing a leathery-brown—the variation inthe shade 
of these bands from yellow to reddish-brown in 
different colonies being no indication of impu- 
rity. The worker progeny of a queen should 
exhibit the same general color, both of body 
and bands. The drones will likely vary more 
orless; yet they should not have a black cast to 
the body and the three yellow bands should be 
fairly traceable, and a mottled yellow color of 
the sides is a good indication. I cannot say 
that I have seen much difference between yel- 
low and reddish-yellow or browrish-red queens ; 
yet I think it is important that the queen have 
the same general tint in different parts of her 
body, and particularly that, if the abdomen be 
somewhat dark at the tip, it should be so shaded 
off toward the thorax as to leave no distinct 
line between the dark and the yellow or reddish 
color. If, on lifting the combs from the hives, 
when the bees have not been disturbed very 
much, the workers show a great disposition to 
run down to the lower edge of the frame and 
collect in bunches or strings of bees, which drop 
off occasionally, reject euch bees as impure ; for 
pure Italians will adhere to the combs. The 
disposition will serve somewhat as a guide in 
judging of the purity of the supposed Italians ; 
for bees of that breed that have no black blood 
will permit themselves to be handled in a much 
freer manner than either hybrid or black bees. 

If the bees are in box-hives, you can ask con- 
cerning the time of swarming, etc., and then, by 
turning back the hive and examining the com’ s 
and bottom-board, you can very likely see signs 
of the presence of a queen. The brown cap- 
ping of the brood can usually be scen if sealed 
brood be present, and by looking on the bot- 
tom-board eggs dropped by the queen can gen- 
erally be seen early in the season. These eggs 
are cylindrical in shape, very small (probably 
about 1-82d of an inch long), and of a milky 
white color. Choose box-hives in which the 
combs are parallel with one of the sides, in- 
stead of built in an irregular manner, for they 
will fit into the frames more nicely when we 
come to trarsfer them to the movable-comb 
hive.—Michigan Farmer. 





FARMING HINTS. 


I sex the question often asked in agricultural 
papers: How shall we get rid of witch-grass ? 
As for myself, I will say witch-grass has no 
terrors for me. In fact, I rather like it. I se- 
lect a sod-land as large as I have manure for, 
and as soon as the snow is off commence to 
cart on green manure from the cow-stables and 
spread it on the sod (thisisto give the grags 
an early and quick start), and leave it alone till 











I get my fences built, my grain sowed and 
potatoes planted About the 20th of May we 
shall have a thick mat of grass, from six to 
eight inches high. And now is the time to put 
in the plow. Although an advocate of deep 
plowing, this crop I plow shoal—not over six 
inches deep—turning the grass and manure all 
under, which quickly heats and rots the sods, 
killing the most of the grass-roots and making 
a perfect sced-bed for corn-roots to luxuriate 
in. Spread on a moderate dressing of old ma- 
nure on the furrow, and harrow and cultivate 
in thoroughly, and plant immediately to corn— 
not to encourage a too rank growth at first, as 
the corn will be too tender and brittle, which 
the first wind or rain will lodge and break down, 
never to rise. The green manure and rotten 
sods will attract the corn-roots downward, to 
find moisture and nourishmevt ; and, what is of 
the most importance, will come in ahead in the 
race every time. In the fall, if I find much 
witch-grass has started, the very last thing be- 
fore the ground freezes up I plow again light, 
and the winter will be sure to finish the grass. 

Now this plot of land is in par excellent con- 
dition for a crop of potatoes the following year. 
Putting the plow in deep and bringing it all to 
the surface; dressing high and plant to pota- 
toes ; to be followed the third year with grain 
and hay-seed. In pursuing this course all 
witch grass and white seed is thoroughly 
squelched and the land brought to a condition 
for remunerative crops of hay, which in this 
state is and always must be our leading staple 
crop. 

Farmers, do the crows pull your corn up? 
Soak your seed in chloride of lime and cop- 
peras, and no birds or worms will touch it, 
besides forwarding the crop several days. 
Five cents’ worth of lime and ten cents’ worth 
of copperas is sufficient fora bushel of seed. 
Soak over night in warm water. It will not 
hurt if not planted for several days. This re- 
cept is worth a year’s subscription to The 
Telegraph to every man that plants an acre of 
corn. Never coat your corn with tar. It ren- 
ders it impervious to moisture, preventing it 
from swelling or sprouting. In this way I once 
had my corn to lie dormant for four weeks, and 
went and planted it all over, when a heavy 
rain coming on brought it all up together.— 
J. M’INTIRE, in “ Germantown Telegraph.” 





GROWING WATER-LILIES. 


WE have no more beautiful native flower than 
our water-lily, nor one more highly admired by 
the flower-lovers of other lands, who chance to 
see it growing in its native haunts. Poets have 
sung songs about it and artists have painted 
{t; but both have failed to catch the subtle 
spirit of its beauty. The flowers of the finest 
varieties are from two to four inches across, 
cupped in form, and the petals are like wax in 
texture; for the most part of a pure ivory 
white, but occasionally suffused with pink. 
Their fragrance is very rich and powerful. The 
large leaves float on the surface of the water, 
and above them {is the flower. The stalks of 
both flowers and leaves are so flexible that they 
can be wound up like coils of rope, and are 
always longer than the wateris deep, so that 
they may accommodate themselves to the rise 
and fall of the water. 

It has been thought until recently that the 
water-lily was one of those plants which it is 
impossible to cultivate; they could not be 
made to live outside of their native haunts. 
But they can, asI have proved to my satisfae- 
tion ; and I will tell you how I went to work 
and with what success the experiment termi- 
nated. I took a hogshead—a good one—that 
I saw I could make tight with but little trouble, 
and sawed off the upper part of it, leaving it 
about three feet deep. I painted it well on the 
outside and calked every crack, until I had it 
water-tight. Then I put in about a foot of soil 
from the pond where the lilies grew. In this 
mud I planted my lilies carefully, taking pains 
all the time to injure the roots as little as pos- 
sible. Then I sank the tub in a place I had 
prepared for it, filling in with soil until the 
earth was level with the top of it. Then I 
filled the tub with water. That was all I had 
todo. Of course, it must be kept full; but 
that isa small task. In the earth about the 
edge of the tub I planted some grasses from 
the brook and any low-grewing plant that 
would help cover the wood, so that in a short 
time I had a miniature pond or spring in the 
garden. The existence of the tub would never 
have been dreamed of from anything that 
could have been seen of it. It had a sunny 
place and bloomed finely, to my great satisfac- 
tion. In the winter I covered the tub with 
boards and over them I threw a foot or two of 
earth, so that the water in the tub could freeze 
but slightly. In the spring my lilies came out 
well and are now looking remarkably fine. 

If one has a pond near the house where 
lilies are not growing, they can very easily be 
made to grow there. 

The roots can be tied to a stone and sunk in 
the soft mud wherever you want them to locate. 
They bloom better in shallow water than when 
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obliged to grow up through a considerable 
depth. If the situation is sunny, they will 
bloom from June to October. 

. There are several kinds of American water- 
plants which can be removed from their native 
places to ponds where they are not found grow- 
ing naturally, and a water-garden can thus be 
made which is as attractive as the more con- 
ventional flower-garden, The spatter-dock, as 
it is generally known, is a kind of lily that 
grows in almost all our Northern states. The 
flowers and leaves stand well up above the 
water. The flower is a bright yellow and very 
Though far less attractive than the 
water-lily, itis well worth growing ; and if you 
are making a collection of water-plante you 
should add it to the list. 

Sagyitaria is a beautiful plant, having arrow- 
headed Jeaves, resembling those of the calla 
somewhat, though much smaller and more 
sharply pointed, It hasa spike of white, thick- 
petaled flowers on a tall, leafless stalk, and is 

Domestic Monthly. 
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GRAPE PRUNING 


THe grape vine may be pruned so seientific- 


showy 


very easily grown 


ally as to be very certain In ite prospective re- 
sults. By examining a fruitful vine while 
growing, any ovne can see very readily from 
which buds of the previous year’s growth have 
sprung the fruit-bearing branches of the cur- 
rent year; and this will serve as a guide to the 
pruning for the next crop, and so on from year 
to year. 

The shoots from canes of more than one 
yeur’s growth seldom bear fruit; but may be 
the best for a crop the next year. Canes from 
the buds at the junction of one year with an- 
other will be likely, if they bear at all, to yield 
few and inferior clusters. The first bud beyond 
the axil will be found much better, but gener- 
ally not equal to the second regularly-formed 
The second, and third, and, 
if the cane is vigorous, several more may be 
relied on to yield three clusters each, and oc 
casionally even four perfectly-formed clusters 
of fine fruit. Up to the capacity of the vine, 
you may expect this number from the buds of 
very strong and vigorous canes of last year’s 
growth. Hence, according to the number of 
perfect clusters you estimate the vine capable 
of bearing, you can readily select those giving 
the best promise and cut the others all off. 
This method of pruning very greatly reduces 
the labor and greatly increases the prospect of 
a fine crop over the old method of leaving 
spurs of one or two buds all over the vine.— 
W. W. Meecn, in *‘ New England Farmer.” 
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COLOR IN LAWN-PLANTING. 


Mr, SaMvEL Parsons makes the following 
suggestions in a paper on ‘‘ Lawn - Planting for 
Small Places” in Scribner for March: “ Asarule, 
also, never plant a large, dark evergreen in 
front of and very near a brilliant, light-colored 
deciduous tree ; for, thus planted, it will dwarf 
and weaken the effect of the latter. On some 
lawns, however, a few massive dark evergreens 
may be used with effect in the extreme and, if 
northwest corner of the lot. They 
will protect and give character to the place and 
highten the effect of the deciduous trees. A 
striking contrast may be obtained by interspers- 
ing a few white birches among and in front of 
these evergreens, They will serve in this case 
to brighten the picture, both winter and sum- 
mer ; though usually we prefer not to mix ever- 
green and deciduous trees. This harmonious 
and contrasting disposition of color requires 
careful study, and even perhaps a natural gift. 
For instance, it is better to introduce gay, 
bright colors in well-judged proportions. A 
few bright flowers of deep red, blue, or yellow 
will have a better effect dispersed’ here and 
there about the lawns than in one great mass 
Introduce them so that by means of their dif- 
ferent natures there will be always during the 
season a few gay points in the picture.”’ 
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GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS, 
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and EARL Yand LATE PEAS for Seed, 

grades of BEANS and PEAS for Culinary arposes, : 
which we offer at bottom prices in lots to Lf 4 

tions furnished on application. And all orders hall 
have our best attention. 

THOS. W. EMERSON & co., 
Commission Merchants and Dealers in Grass 
nd Field Seeds, 
124 and 128 "South Market’ ‘St., Boston, 
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GARDEN & HOUSE PLANTS 


Yor $1.00 we will send free by mail either of the below- 
med collections, all distinct varieties: ta 

wa Danan or 4 Azaleas, or 6 Oleanders, or 12 Stone’ 

5 Begonias, or 4 Camellias, or 12 Centaurcas 

2 Caladiums [fancy], or # € ‘arnations 3 {montbty), 

12 Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus, or 4 Marantas, 

4 Palme, or 6 Hibiscus, or 12 white-leaved plants, 

iP Dabliss, or 8 Dianthus, or § Cactus, or 2 Gladiolus, 


& Ferns, or 8 Mosses, or ® Fuchsias, or 8 Phioxes, 

& Geraniums Zonale, or * Die, or 6 Scented, or 168iiver 

* Geraniums Faucy, or Variegated, or # Ivy-lenved, 

4 Gloxinias, or # Baap Dragons, or * Tuberoses | Pearl) 

4 Grape Vines, or 4 Honey suckles, or 4 Hardy Shrubs, 
!, 


& Heliotropes, or 8 Lantanas, or 4 Petunias (dout 

12 Pansies [pew German), or 4 Salvias, or #1 +. 

12 Roses [Tea monthiy|, or 12 Hardy Hyb., or 

12 Basket Plants, or 4 Dal>les, or 6 har, Cilabim 

12 Searcer Bedding, or 12 Scarcer Greenhouse Pans 

18 Verbenas, or 12 Biotched Petunias, or 6 Canna 

25 varieties of Flower, or 20 varicties of Vegetable heeds, 


or by EXPRESS, buyer to 
(ny 3 collex ene for 2, 8 tor refs for $j 12 for $6; 
; 18 for $10; or the full collection of 500 varieties 
of Plants and Seeds—sufficient to stock Wy greenhouse and 
garden—for $25, to which our book “ Gardening for 
Pleasure " and Catalogue [value $1.75) will be added, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlands Street, New York, 
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“TEST IS BETTER THAN TALK.” 


| Garden Manual, full of 
valuable articles on grow 
ing vegetables and useful 


hints to lovers of flowers, 
Grown for with Price-list, sent free to 


| Private Families. ®!! applicants. 


J. B. ROOT, Seed Crower, 
Rocxrorp, In. 
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i rR Tk MILLION. 


An endless variety of Nursery Stock, both Fruit and 
Ornamental, comprising everything suited to this 
climate, 


amount of $x. hor 
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Particular attention called to our large and elegant 
assortment of Elms and Maples for the Street and Lawn. 

Also Hambletonian and Clydesdale Horses and Hol 
stein Cattle, all of the most perfect breeding. 

Send for a Catalogue, stating what you want. 


SMITH & POWELL, 
___ Syracuse, N. Y. 


p: 13 choice x. or = IN. 


‘or $1. 
4 Geraniums,4 Abutilons,and 4 Peonina $1 
4 — —_ 4c arnations, and 4 Double Pe 


4 Calle Liltes, 4 Tuberoses, and 4 Smilax, $1 
2 Golden, 4 Silver, and 2 Happy Thought 
Geranuims, $1 
Sent ty, ew = pos tage paid and safe arrival guaranteed. 
lust trated Ca c ry free on omer ation. 
SK ED. PADDOCK & CO.,, Cleveland, Ohio. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 
LISTER BROTHERS 
New York fice 159 Front Street. 
actory, Newark, N, J. 


[27 Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
( “ire ular. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 


It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve_years' 

succe wastul use has shown it to be of the Very Highe 

est Quality. Price moderate. Quality and — 
ard guaranteed. ror further partie ulars eg 

PACIFIC GUANO (¢ Boston; E. N. PHEL PS, Wind. 
sor, Conn.; SHARPLESS & CARPENTER, 50 South 
Water Street, Philadelphia; ‘or H. D. WOODRUFF, 
_Lansingburg, N.Y 
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BRIGHTON 


GRAPE INES. 


ROSES. 


Hardy and Tender, All sizes, 


MAGNOLIAS. 


Large Plants of finest sorts. 


DOWNING AND SMITH'S 


IMPROVED 


| GOOSEBERRIES. 


A FULL ASSORTMENT 


OF 


FRUIT 


AND 


DRWAMENTAL ‘TREES. 


Mailed Free, 


H. E. HOOKER, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


APRIL Ist, 1870. 


BLOODGOOD NURSERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1791. 


Ki & M 
ing urray, 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 

It is our oe Ry cultivate, in the best manner all de- 
sirable varieties of Trees and Shrubs that are hardy in 
our latitude, and. x or which Sines re is any demand. 

Trees will elivered in New York er free of 


freight, and will > rly directed and shipped to 
any post that purchesers | may name, Catalogues on free. 


TREES & SHRUBS 


in variety. STREET TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
rare EVERGREENS, Clematis, Azaleas, and RHODO- 
DENDRONS, of certainly hardy kinds; the best 
Roses; new Shrubs ; all at very reduced rates. Cem 
eteries and Parke supplied. Estimates furnished 
for large quantities at proportionate prices. For Cat- 
alogues address 


R. B. PARSONS & CO., 
Box 99, Flushing, N.Y. 


MONE, | “Cenetier Sen. 
DUST © "rotedo. 
MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


Toledo, 0. 
This is the only fertilizer professedly Ne me all 


Catalogues 











the soil elements found in each ero} 
Atwater, of the Connecticut Agricultural Station, 
analyzed six of our different fertilizers, and found in 
rE cane, as we guaranteed, that they contained 
¥ percent age of plant-food elements 
than wee claimed by the = placed on each package. 
Send for Circulars, Addr 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER co. 
8 Doane St,, Boston, , Mass. 
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e or small Garden. 
Garden, 
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in the most liberal manner, care 
f all the finest varieties and most 


ired for a la! 
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—Contains 60 v 


wer and Kitchen 
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Collections of Kitchen-Garden Seeds by Mail. 
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fey Eftablifhed 1845. 


“ 130 PAGES, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
INDISPENSABLE TO Aut INTERESTED IN GARDENING, 
MAILED TO APPLICANTS ENCLOSING 10 CENTS. 


B.K.BLISS & SONS. 
34BARCLAY ST. NEWYOR 


SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS. 
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CHARTER OAK SWIVEL FLOW. 





WALPOLE, N. H., April poth, 1878. 
Pe ey! M’r’a Corr.—You wanted to know how I 
Charter Oak Swivel Plow No, 160. T would 
nay tha ay that’ . have used it on all kinds of land, and think 
low Lever saw or used. I have used seven 
A eghed ‘att erent kinds of swivel plows, ‘and is beats 
them all in doing good work and draws much easter. 
I would not exchange 9 1 for om plow I Sever ae 
n RD. 
Manufactured solely by THE HIGGANUM MAN- 
pf dy pe CORP., Higganum, Conn. Warehouse 
SOUTH MARKET ST., Boston, Mass. Send for circulars. 


ANIMAL DUST FERTILIZER 


MADE FROM 


BLOOD, MEAT, AND BONE. 

This Fertilizer Shows to 10 per cent. —_ and 
12 to 15 per cent. Phosphoric Acid. It contains the 
essential elements of Plant Food in an available form 
and has given the best of results for ok x — 
tie crops 7 wermanent benefit to 

r ton, in Hage or Barrels, free on cars ut Boston. 
unt made on 5 or more ~—y 
CHAS, H, NORT ¢o., 
Packers and Wholesale Bre. n Provisions, 
Office 27 and 20, Favcall Hall Market, 








DEVOE'’S 


~Brilliant Oil- 


Recommended for safety by Fire Commissioners, 
Chiefs of, Fire wey Seg and Insurance ing te 
ae Free from es . in ane 

VOE MANUFACTURIN SOLE 
80 80 BEAVER STREET, NEW Yorn. 


SUYDAM, LAWRENCE & CO., 


CORRODERS AND MANUFACTRERS OF 


WHITE LEAD 


AND PAINTERS’ COLORS, 
ga Send for Price-List. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


THE 


HUGHES SMOOTHING HARROW, 


WITH CARTER TOOTH. 
PERFECTION ATTAINED. 





It Supersedes all Smoothing Harrows, 
A PERFECT CORN CULTIVATOR. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 


HIGGANUM MANU'F'G CORP., 


HIGGANUM, CONN., 
Sole Manufacturers. 
Coates’ Coil Tooth, Lock Lever 


Independent 
HAY AND GRAIN RAKES. 





+4 ipgapusry 18%: 5 Pune, 18% 


Patented A 
and November, ooo now tn use. 
ae 


of lever and driver’ sa t Gumpe ¥ sit. Beat Self 
Dump in Market. 20 Steel Teeth. No complica 
rachet-wheels, friction- — or other horse mac’ 
ery needed to operate it. small boy rakes a easily 
twenty acres a day with the Coates’ Lock Lever. 

Send for Circulars 


A. WwW. COATES & CO., Alliance, Ohto. 


Washburn & Moen Man'f'g Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Sole Manufacturers East of Chicago, of 


PATENT STEEL BARB FENCING, 
























A STEEL Thom Hedge. No other Fencing 0 
y ons gd ae y. ee Derg hy me 


by fire, 
wind of flood. A A complete barrier to he BSS 


THOUsAS oe Two 
SAND ee NS SOLD! ‘AND PUT UP 


Lae yA b.. Bg 
a ge th > i 
Sasie, Send for illustrated YPamphict 


B.W, Payne & Sons, Oornin iN. Y. 


Established in 1 


Eureka Safety Power 
ps cyl. ht. ht. space. wt. p rice. 
2 81% 4 A8in, 40x25, 900/$150 
“66 | 46x30] 7600 










4x6 


6 | 5x7 7 


Also, = ARBESTING PORT- 
ye peyen Stationary B: ee for 
eden Seen for Cre 
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the mont, remarkable L 
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Bwivel pe Tt is easy 
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QXTONTA CLIPP Ep, 
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April 10, 1879.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
























Ammon 
one Meal and Flour. 
Send for Anntal 








FERTILIZERS 


MADE FROM THE 


BLOOD AND BONES 


e Slaughtered in New York. 


ted Superphospirate. ‘*‘ Americus’’ 
Circular. with descriptions of how and from what 


RAFFERTY & WILLIAMS, foot 44th St., East River, N. Y. 





a 








Roses Mailed Free for GI" 


Splendid Assortment of Plants sent safely by Express or Mail, any 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send 3 cent Stamp for Catalogue. 


R.G. HANFORD & SON, 


Columbus Nursery, 










COLUMBUS, OHIO. 






















SH se Wanted ful courte 
MiaAc MACHI E CO,, Newburyport, Mass. 


Ye 3 SS 

SULKY PLOW 
If you wish to consult your | ere inter- 
ests, be sure, before buying, to send for 
éur 64-page pamphlet (sent FREE if you 
mention this paper), fully describing our 
Sulky and Gang Plows, ‘‘Garden City 
Clipper” Plows, Breakers, Wheel Culti- 
vators, Sulky Rakes, Harrows, Scrapers? 
etc.; also containing valuable Tables, 
Recipes, the Latest Postal Laws, Rates}. 
of Foreign Postage, Home Physician,}, 
Business Law, etc., etc. 


FURST & BRADLEY MF’G CO. 
Office, 63 N. Desplaines St. 
Chicago, il. 
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The Monitor Seed Drill. | 


It is radically 
which 





LOOK WELL TO YOUR 





HORSE’S FEET. 





The above drawing was made from a nail, showing 
the | or of iron in the CoLD ROLLED AND SHEAR- 








m 


This 
' the hoof and coffin-bone, as shown In fi 





Seed Drill ever invented. 
ar ay is the only 


First Class | 
Rad te and by Jas. Vick, of mocnester, = Y. 


tive circular and testimonials 





New Illustrated Catalogue 
NES, sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


2 SPECIA L OFFER, 





) a; 
Y Uj 
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EVERY THING FOR THE FARM. 


RELIABLE SEEDS, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, AND WACHINES 


of latest improved AGRICULTURAL IMP 
= y i Field and Garden Seeds, Sag he for their pit ig Ly tig 


bill 
ertil 


mtaining over 20 
Also. New Catalogue of 








e nation. ant exactly the same amount at each 
rr tes! ears’ use in Massachusetts, was awarded 
the highest | prize at the “* Seales we The “Monitor” has been thoroughly 
tested during the season of a and heartily endorsed as a 
ge by Prof. Geo. Tanghe 


PRS 





drawing was made from the nail taken from 
. land 2. 

The foot Is the MosT IMPORTANT member of the ant- 
mals body, to which the greatest care and attention 
aos be be direc neds for when it becomes injured or 


the horse rvices are diminished or alto 
ther lost. Hencé, “che value of a horse depends upon 
» condition of his feet. ‘NO FOOT, NO HORSE." 
he onl eee Rrew and Hammer-Pointed 
gheare he World 
that is ot ee “besa , Or 8 gs upon the point and | 
will not split fn d the 
PUTNA $9: oston, Mase. 
addrena: Bin iae , MASS, 


Harson s Mills, Newly Improved. 


New Standard Flouring 


Mill. New Standard Corn 
Mill. 


gaPns 12 of 12 inch MALL, 


ta apocty o of Light 90" 90-inch 


6 to 40 bus. per hour. 


Wholesome Bread. Fine 
, High Speed, Quick 
, and Economical 
Milling fully established. 
For Iustrat’ \ Cotatogue 
deseribi: H 
System, »~ 14 estate of 
EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 
(Ww Villiam A. Foskett, Administrator.) 


CENTRAL NEW YORK 


| vA AND PAINT WORKS. 
COMSTOCK BROS. & CO., 
Utiea, New York. 
READY-MIXED VARNISH PAINTS. 


Economical, Beautiful, and Durable, Varnish Paints 

have no equal, as they are made from ‘Pure Lead, com 

th the best alcutta Reed & Of], double refined, 
y 





and prepared the come as for t bod arnishes. 
These Paints are pared = ine use. hag | 
are sold by the ga Son on onl tevand ev from one 

forty-five gallons. Pures whites every variety be 
shade or color. Send for free Sample Card, contain 
ing twenty-five beautiful shades. tiafaction gyuar- 
anteed wherever used, . 








Pl il 








—With every order for $3 worth of Seeds, by the ounce or package, I willsend the American Agriculturist or Country Gentleman free 


SALESROOM 


197 Water Street, 


e / NEW YORK. 


: iy ti 





3 cents agr oe ular 


RE FARM FORGES B= ee 
Ls MPIRE FORGE ( °0., COHOES, N. Y. 








REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL 0, 


ILION, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT CLIPPER 
AND CARBON 


PLOWS, 


Cultivators, Cast-Steel 


SCOOPS AND 


(made without Welds or Rivets), 


Garden and Horse-Rakes, 


Agricultural Implements 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 
57 Reade Street. 


(2 Sexp Stamp yor ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


MATTHEWS’ 


Standard of America 











uecurod cal & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


as Srule's Reresibla Haro. 


Two Harrows in One, 
a sold at the price of one. 





weve Oo Neevwvue we 
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HARROWS,....22 





THE CORTLAND WAGON 








received the only Medal for Platform Spring Wagon 
at the Paris Exposition, 1878. Also first premium at 
every State and County Fair at which they were ex- 
hibited. 


By making 0 specialty of Platform pe We ons, 
together with our — + for manuf, our 
many years’ experience in the business, w' “are en- 
abled to pews ice Wagon whieh for durability, asyte, 


and finis 


t oll any other wagon of t 
kind in the word. 


Addres 


Cortland Wagon Manufactur’g Co., 


beter N.Y. 





AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION! 


1s79. 





SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 32 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES yon HORSE-POWER. 


The complete victory and highest awards at the 
exhaustive Field Trial * the P wh pet 
1878, together great 

trial at. the Centennial ese ma- 

Lawn 

Mower ye le. imitations, 
when the genuine can 

GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market St., ee Pa, 
, nena for Descriptive Catalogue, with Prices, 


Farms, ete, FU L LY 
Catalogue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURE A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF BELLS. 


ial attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


-MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 

years sigtenit shed. CHURCH BELLS and 
chistes” ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. é atalogues free. No agencies. 























anfatahed Rial” 


Pre; in the Fectibae 0 ‘E. N. Hors- 
‘ord, rin Harvard Universi 
It £2. si meee d with by yh and od bagar, in in 
ima relish wa 
system tse ph poopie 
ory large faa beep bul Scone 
, and it is ly Recommended 
oes Medical aut authorities of this 


sa be sup- 





ee ce ath to the manufacturers 
Abe at MICAL WORKS, Providence, R. 1.’ 









ISIN 
STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of — Boring I Leber. Cleanliness, 
Durability ont Oe. 
MORSE B 08., peop — ‘Canton, Mass. 








RED HORSE POWDER, 


FOR ALL GENERAL DISEASES OF 
STOCK AND POULTRY. 





REFERENCES; 
none CURED OF GLANDERS.— Aaron Sny der's, U. 
Assistant Assessor, Mount Aétna, Pa. Bacon’ 
thee and Exchange Stable, Sunbury. “Pa. 
HORSES CURED OF F( Ee ae & Withelm’s, 
Danville, Pa.; A. Ellis’s, Merchant, Washington- 
ville, Pa. ; J. Nice Sloanaker’s, Jersey Shore, Pa. 


nope CURED OF LUNG FEVER.—Hess & Bro’'s., 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


) HORSE CU > OF COLIC, 
County, Pa. 


Ly 


—Thomas Clingan’s, Union 


| HOGS CURED OF CHOLERA.—H. Barr's, H. & A. Cad- 


wallader's, Milton, Pa, 


COWS CURED.—Dr. M'Cleery's, J. H. M’'Cormick’s, Mil- 
ton, 


Caney CURED OF CHOLERA AND GAPES.—Dr. 
D. Watsontown, Pa. ; Dr. U. 9. Davis's, 
g.' Ww. Sticker’s, John and James’ Finney 8, Milton, 


iundreds more could be cited whose stock was 
saved by using the RED HORSE POWDER. 


From the Davenport Daily Democrat, Iowa, 

“Tt is not saying too much to assert that every case 
of the Eptzootiec which has hitherto proved fatal has 
been from neglect of some kind or other. It is a pecu- 
pos | peanagendte mandy: and nothing more is neces- 

han a free use of 
“RED none POWDER, 
which can be obtained at any_respectable drug store. 
If your horse is sick, try, it. If not sick, use it and 
prevent his getting sick.” 





BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 


8 College Place, New York. 


Rosadalis. 


HE GREAT SOUTHERN REMEDY 

for the cure of Scrofula, Scrofulous 
| aint, Rheumatism, White Swelling, Gout, 
Goltre Consumption, Bronchitis, Nervous 
Debility, Malaria, and all diseases arising 
from an impure condition of the Blood. 

The merits of this valuable preparation 
are so Well known that a passing notice is 
but necessary to remind the readers of this 
journal of the necessity of always having 
a bottle of this medicine among their stock 
| of family necessities. 

Certificates can be presented from many 
leading Physicians, Ministers, and heads of 
families throughout the South endorsing 
in the highest terms The Fluid Extract of 

| Rosadalis 


Dr. R. Wilson Carr, of Baltimore, 
says “he has used it in cases of Scrofula 
and other diseases with much satisfaction.” 

Dr, T. C. Pugh, of Baltimore, recom- 
mands it to ‘all persons sufferi with dis 
eased blood, saying it is super or to any 
preparation he has ever usec 

Rev. Dabney Ball, of the Baltimore 
M. E. Conference, South, says he has been 
so much benefited by its use that he cheer 
fully recommends it to all his friends and 
acquaintances, 

Grave” & Co., Druggists, at Gordons 
ville, Va., say it never has failed to give 
satisfaction. 

Sam’l G. McFadden, Murfreesboro’, 
Tennessee, says it cured him of Rheuma- 
' tism when all else failed. 


Rosadalis is a never-failing preparation. 
Its ingredients are published on every 


package. Show it to your Physician, and 
| | he will tell you it is composed of the 





| Strongest alteratives that exist and is an 
| excellent Blood Purifier. Did our space 
| admit, we could give you testimonials from 
} every state in the South, and from persons 
| known to every man, woman, and child, 
| either personally or by reputation. 





ROSADALIS is Sold by all 
Druggists, 





JOBN F. HENRY, CURRAN & (0,, 
8 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 


CANCER 


Cured Lf KINGsLry, who has treated in 
Rome, N early 15,000 cases within the 
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ley’s Asthma Specific ‘and other re meng Write +4 
a circular giving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M. D., mues, i. Y. 








THE 


Celluloid Truss 


Annex seme Dep’t, 
Broadway, 











la, 
¥ New ¥ York, 














SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


13 John Street, New York. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers | Everywhere. 





waNuracroRY 
AT TLEBOR ‘ 


'Wa. DOWNIE Gas. 
| READY MIXED PAINTS | 


These Poluw are Wubulactured trom the purest ma- 
teriais, pr repered for the brush; and, as they have been 
in the market for many years ‘it is needless for us to 
say more than that the durability, beauty of finish, fire 











and water proof qualities of these paints cannot be 
questione!. The utmost reliance can be placed upon 
all goods menutfactured by this firm as being strictly 
first -class.—Boston Journal, March Sth, 1579. 

This firm is entirely pb and their goods 
Orst-clase.—American Cultivator, March 8th, 1879, 

This ests ablishment spares no pains to sup pply a pure 
and unadulterated article.—American Architect and 
Building News 

Also Koof Paints, Red, Slate, and Brown. SEND For 
SamrL_ye Carns, 


WILLIAM DOWNIE & CO., 
40 Water and 55 Cc Jongress Sts., Boston. 


THE 


© Harttord Automatic 


PUMP. 


Water Driven to any Eats 
and sretanee h7,0° 
r. 





pressed 
. untry Houses Supplied Che: 4 
ly an! Certatnly for Path Roonis, Water Closets, F 
ant © ld Water Faucets, ete. 
Plenty of Fresh Water for Stock on u Fey. 
he best Pump for Ilrrigating, supplying mal 
Tanks, and for Mining purposes. 
For Circular and Pricelist address 
BROOKS, 
Manuf’r of the Hartford Au matic Pump, 
Su 


icoessor to the Hartford oo »Co.), 
Cor. Sig ure y and ¢ Sushman Sts., Hart ord, Ct, U.S.A. 


FOOD CURE 








CMTR ADE MAR 





THE BLANCHARD 


'sLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


eve. y quert of which contatns the vital nutritive a 
ities in one bushel of wheat, in Uquld form, extracted 
without fermentation (thus retaining the natural 
vitalized condition), will relieve = debility of the 
Nervous System and Digestive Organa. Sin 
gle bottle sent by express, on receipt of 

RECOMMENDED BY 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 15 West 23d St., New York: 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York; 


Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH, Irving Place, New : 
Prof. C. 8. LOZIER, 234 West 14th St., New Yo 
and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by peceuies, 


Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


_27 U NION SQU ARE, New York. 


Mill Stones and Gorn Mills, 


We malce Burr Mill Stones, Portable Mills, Smut Ma- 
chines, Packers, Mill Picks, Water Wheels Pulleze, 
and ‘caring, specially adapted to Flour Mills, md 
for catalogue. 


J.T. NOYE & SON, Buffalo, N.Y. 


RIDER COMPRESETON EN- 
GLINE (Hot Air) For sub- 
urban residences. No steam, 
8 no nolse, ho Angers» one: 


with pump, complete, $850. Pumps from 
200,000 gallons per day, at a cost of 10 to Be on 


day 
CAMMEY ER. ¢ SAYER, 
Libe siberty Stre Street, N. Y. 


BP scon' iG. inges. 
i 











THE INDE 


in the 


Centennial, Plymouth rita § 


CHURCH AND PARLOR ORGANS, 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


pag Mute fra 


of near! 

vite attention te our new styles of of Parior S gee Organs, at prices rangiag from $300 
debtatare foes, Organiste, and others are invited to apply to us direct for all information connected with 
cura Descriptive Circulars, etc. furnished on application. 





PENDENT. 


Cotesia (formerly at 


ill, Boston Cathedral, Baiiplo | 
thers for every part 0! 








SPENGERIAN bens. | 


Inu 20 Numbers, of superior Bo, 
giish make, Mouited to cach, style o. 
Me ge A Sample of eac! fortri 
mali. on receipt o 
ok yo tatloner or the 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Oo, 
NEW YORK. 














cause. r 


Removes 8 from Bu 
Healing and Cleansing. 





dents to the skin. 


“SAPAN UIE!” 


|The great external romseey relieves Pain, from whatever 
0 


“SA PANULE” is an invaluable remedy for Wounds, Bruises, Contusions, Sprains, Burns, or Scalds. 
Never fails to cure Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Lame Back, and all inflammatory pains. 
Chilblains, Corns, Piles, Boils, etc.—curing them. 


“SA PANULE” 1s approved by Physicians of all schools as an external remedy for all diseases and acci- 


A small quantity of this “lotion,” used in sponge or foot-bath, brings immediate relief from exhaustion. 
Thousands who have used it pronounce it marvelous tn its beneficial results. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. PINT AND QUART BOTTLES 50c. AND $1.00. 
LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER, Wholesale Agents, N. Y. 
cANUEL GERRY & CO., Proprietors, Office No. 237 Broadway, New York. 


Man and Beast. 





re XS ASK FOR 


ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PE} 


WREMORKOERNCE. 25 SRRIA.SS. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 






“ESTERBROOK &CO 
FALCON PEN 


SAMPLES AND PRicgs op ape ichTiON-- 





SAVE MONEY 


BY ORDERING 
FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 
CLOTHING 


ELEGANT SUITS, » 
TO ORDER, 
$18, $20, and $25. 
DRESS BUITS 
$20 to $35. 


TROWSERS, 
#5 to $8. 


SENT FREE. 


Samples o and Suit 
abd Fashion lates, with 


fen se "tor orders ae 
saa cats 
Prema n Woodraf, 


Fashionable Clothiers, 
No, 241 Broadway, bal ¥. 


ASITUATION Ad dirdue a" ERE r 


the oung Man or woman who will spend 
months’ time in opening, a npn 8 education. 
a toon, with stamp, COBB'S C SOLLEGE, Painesville, Oo. 


Established 1834, and still the Best ! | 


ONLY MEDAL AND DIPLOMA CENTENNIAL. 


Payson’s Indelible Ink, 


for marking any Fabric with a common pen, with- 
out a preparation. 
Sold by all druggists and stationers. 


THE WHITE.” 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE Is the easiest 
selling and best satis 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock 
stitch, is simple in con- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 
potnctons, It ts almost 
ble for a a+ 
direct com petition 
with the WHITE. 
RS eS RES Apple tor | terme to 
“ as spa at 








fiase 





































why : , 
BABY CARRIAGE, eee 
nce, 
any other, jeaxe os 
aoa eee wera fap 





It is nourishing and sustaining. Can be used with or 
without milk. The effect that Ridge’s Food has upon 
a delicate constitution is simply marvelous. Ridge’s 
Food is recognized by the highest authority the world 
over. Every label bears the signature of WOOLRICH 


FOR SIX DOLLARS 


ine, pure linen : 
wo styles. Finished for ee er bosom for 
Give size of Collar, 
igth of Sleeve, Measure from center of back, 
around elbow, to knuc le wi? geve 7 r,arm bent. 
directions how to finish eck-band, — 
Open Back or Frout. 


McCULLOUCH & ROBERTSON, 
Phirt Manufacturers, Hartford, Conn. 
Mention this paper. 


SAFETY, COMFORT, AND ECONOMY 
SECURED BY USING 
THE 


Rubber-Cushioned 
AX TUE. 


t and vntuable ggg ye ined 


tiedey inthe construct on i cupiages. © pores 
pone pata! ridin without it. Safe 


Bac "anared. also great sav 





mithout uso CA | pavements and 

0! 
at an used by leading carriage builders in 
al Settons of” the coUmtey and in Europe. 


Axles and Wheels. 


latter, fully ironed with, the cushioned boxes, cor. 
tae) set and fitted ready for use, can be Ais =%) of 
the we noted whee! manufacturers, 


8. N, BROWN &CO., Dayton, Ohio; 
THE NEW HAVEN WIIEEL 00., 


New Haven, Conn., 

who special factlities poe Fam | the work per- 
fectly — the least possible 

Send for Circulars and a ht 


THE RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLE (H,, 
Broadway and 43d St. (Long Acre), N. Y. 


w. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
= 


arehouses: 8% 
and 87 J 2 St ew York: 
and 197 Lake St., cago. 
MANUF A or 
PUMPS, 
draulic Rams, Garden 
Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Core, Yard 
ayaa, Street Washers, 


, FOUNDED tn 1882. 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex 
on ition at Paris, Lao maga = 


Vienna, 
1878; and Centennial a eixht- 
bition, 1876. 


fl Prints la- 
°9$3 Pressii.:.: 
etc. (Self-mker $5) 9 Larger sizes 
For business, pleasure, young or old 
Catalogue cl Presses’ ‘ype, Etc., 
for 2 stamps. KELSEY & Oo. 
Meriden, Conn 











Every Man 
HIS OWN 
PRINTER ! Lgioe 





Paint Your Houses 


Aye. Mixed Paint. 
on filual kt achat el ect 





beta! BTS cent St Soe nape Be ak 
Vational Mixed Paint Co., 








Established Phibadelbiia. 


1822. 


&CO. In cans, 35c,; 65c.; $1.25; and $1.75. 


| April 10, 1879. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


NO. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


$s 
eg 


Standard <5; + ~ Flavoring 


EXTR# MentRe cts 


As a wash for the complexion, has no 
equal. Itisdistinguished for its cooling 
and soothing properties, removing 
‘Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness 
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BURNETT’s 


ERAGRAW > 


lasting (5)(@\ Delicate 


REFRESHING 


COLOGNE 
THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 


i a 


This pen combines the advantages of both Pen and 
Pencil. A Pencil which writes with ink never needs 
sharpening and néver bo sa out, Where speed and 














carne in. the 
\60 Broadway, N, Y., Cpoom 13. 


mm 


THE UNIQUE HAIR-CRIMPER. 
Itis novel, he halp dogs ight, easily adjusted ond does 
break th: 








not oak ¢ ae weir ou Mailed, ' 1 pair, 
cen ir, r e iscoun' dealers. 
Agent wee anted. WELLS UFACTURING CO., 35 
Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

mi 1 88 
to 4 

7 Rmeaaree sett 
Sa Send s for iiluatre. 
te Biren. Collins Waser itch Fac- 

Broadway, N. Y. 





CATARRH 


a Ave., New ¥ New York, Dec. 17, 1878. 
I a your remedy bad Catarrh “One of the 
ries oF e.” Before using 
Somveotne chars y wile suffered untold 
misery for years, We sought medical aid, far 
and near, but to no effect. Our regular Physic 
ian, distinguished for his knowledge, skill and 
honest: , pronounced the disease incurable ; that 
it would extend from the nasal or; gans to the 
throat and bronchial tubes, and finally to the 
lungs,— and that death would be the result at 1° 
distant day. This was well nigh the case. But in 
your NORWEGIAN Bam she found immediate 
relief; the extremel tenia odor of her 
breath, from which she had suffered so many 
years entirely jonah. within two weeks 
after she commenced to use the Bai. After 
having used only one bottle, if noé cured, 
she feels wellon the way. C.¢, ’ 
Produce and Commission t, 
155 Chambers Street, New York. 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF saiiee cuemmaeeie. ‘aj 

art Bottle, $1.00, (sufficient for ‘on 
- use.) Trial Bottle, i Nwent}-five Cents. 
Ask Your Druggist for ‘it, orsend for mover pt 
N. B. PHELPS,Prop’r., 6 Murray St. N.Y. 


OCT FERS, 0 al 
(ASS Po ENC 


THESE  USFENRP So WILE Sores 
toxling. 4 will regpeciartion. ag mi 
EP died wi geet ee ne te 


and clearness to the v: 











To many 





OFFICE, 68 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 


Sears AY" mae, tt Aceon BY kam ih Sa. 











"Pe INDEPENDENT — PRESS. 


Nos. 21 axp 23 Rost STREET, 

















athe ability of Lozcnges to interfere with Secrest ig 
appetite isa disadvantage ‘over 
bs but ‘hese “Ae oxen cr BEER, ; 
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Permit 
And by 
None « 

8 
It were 
Invisib} 
Or love 

Tf 
Upon a 
Would 

ad 
And tes 
To strik 
To ligt 
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